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THE MAKING OF ITALY. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


PART I. 

HERE is no part of the continent 
‘TT of Europe on which geographical 

unity would seem to be more strongly 
impressed by the hand of nature than 
on the peninsula of Italy. It is no doubt 
equally impressed as the Iberian penin- 
sula, the land whose geographical name is 
Spain, while politically it forms the two 
kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. On the 
Scandinavian peninsula, that which contains 
the kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, we can 
hardly say that geographical unity is so 
strongly impressed. Norway and Sweden 
together are cut off ina marked way from the 
rest of the world, by the ocean and by the in- 
land sea, but they seem almost as strongly 
cut off from one another by the long range of 
mountains which parts them. That range 
undoubtedly parts them far more thoroughly 
than Italy is parted by its Apennines or 
Spain by its szerras. South-eastern Europe 
is a mass of peninsulas within peninsulas, 
where we may draw our supposed natural 
boundary at almost any point that we choose. 
There is no land clearly marked out for sepa- 
rate unity, like the Italian, the Spanish, and 
the Scandinavian peninsulas. 

Of the Spanish and Italian peninsulas each 
has points in which it makes a nearer ap- 
proach to geographical unity than the other. 
Spain, in the geographical sense, is a much 
more perfect peninsula than Italy. Therange 
of mountains which parts it from France 
coincides with its wide isthmus, and thus 
completely fences off the peninsula from the 
B-May. 


central main-land of Europe. Italy in truth 
is not a peninsula at all; itis a peninsula 
with a piece of the central main-land joined 
to it. But in the general look of the map, 
that piece of the central main-land is almost as 
boldly marked off from the rest as the Spanish 
peninsula is. The land on each side of the Po 
seems plainiy to form one whole with the 
peninsula to the south of it, and not with any 
of the central lands to the north, east, or west. 

Italy, then, in the sense which the word 
has commonly borne since the beginning of 
the Christian era, takes in, not only the long 
narrow peninsula between the western Med- 
iterranean and the Adriatic, but also the 
land fenced in by the Alps, the valley of the 
Po. The name sometimes has been used in a 
wider sense than this, but only in a purely 
artificial and political sense. Everybody 
understands by Italy so much of the conti- 
nent of Europe as stretches from the Alps to 
the strait of Messina. But does the name 
take in any thing further? Does it take in 
the three great islands of Corsica, Sardinia, 
and Sicily? All these have had much to do 
with Italy at various times, Sicily above all. 
Sicily lies so near to the peninsula that it 
may seem almost to be naturally part of it. 
Corsica and Sardinia are farther off ; they are 
nearer to Italy than to any other part of the 
main-land ; but they are hardly so near as to 
seem naturally a part of it. And, though Sicily 
comes very close to Italy at one point, the body 
of the island stands away from it. How far 
Sicily and the other islands have been prac- 
tically parts of Italy we shall see as we go on. 
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Italy, then, or the continent at least, is one 
of the best marked out of European lands. 
We next ask, Isthe political unity of Italy as 
clearly marked as its geographical unity? 
Italy has now a marked political unity which 
contrasts with the other two peninsulas with 
which we compared it. The Spanish penin- 
sula contains two wholly independent king- 
doms. The Scandinavian peninsula has but 
one king, the king of Sweden and Norway. 
But Sweden and Norway are two kingdoms. 
They form one power as concerns the rest of 
the world ; but each is a distinct kingdom, 
with its own laws, and administration, far 
more distinct than two states of the American 
Union. Italy, on the other hand, is one po- 
litical whole. The territory which we have 
defined as Italy does at this moment contain 
two separate states, the kingdom of Italy 
and the commonwealth of San Marino. But 
the commonwealth is altogether surrounded 
by the kingdom, and it is so small as to be of 
no practical importance. It is a curious sur- 
vival of past times, not at all like the separate 
kingdom of Norway or the perfectly inde- 
pendent kingdom of Portugal. Otherwise the 
land which is geographically marked out as 
Italy is united by the strictest political union. 


No part is in any way separate from or de- 
pendent on any other part. No part has any 
separate laws or administration apart from the 
rest. 

But this full political unity of Italy does 
not answer our question as to its national 
unity. There is often political unity without 


any real national unity. This brings us to 
a much wider and harder question, What is a 
nation? There is, perhaps, an ideal definition 
of a nation to which no existing nation ex- 
actly answers. Let us take the two simple 
tests of language and government. The 
ideal nation would be where a single govern- 
ment takes in all the speakers of one lan- 
guage and no speakers of any others. 

No nation exactly answers that definition, 
and the greater any nation is, the further it is 
likely to be from answering it. Thus, among 
speakers of our tongue, the existence of Great 
Britain hinders the United States from an- 
swering to it, and the existence of the United 
States hinders Great Britain from answering 
to it. But, among the smaller powers of 
Europe, some, as Denmark and the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, come very near to it, and 
among the great powers some much nearer 
to it than others. Germany comes nearer to 
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it than Russia, France nearer to it than Ger- 
many, Italy nearer than France. 

All but the older Italian Kingdom speak 
Italian. There is a wide difference of dialect 
between different parts ; still one language is 
acknowledged as the common language of the 
whole kingdom. A little French, a little 
German, a little Slavonic, is spoken within 
the borders of the Italian kingdom ; but only 
in such small districts as to be of no practical 
importance. The parts of France where other 
tongues than French are spoken are much 
larger. Onthe other hand the fact that there 
is acry for /talia irredenta* shows that there 
are speakers of Italian outside the Italian 
kingdom. But they are much fewer than the 
speakers of the German Empire or even than 
the speakers of French outside the French 
Republic. There is not, as there is in the case 
of English and German, another Italian- 
speaking power. Till very lately there was 
no such thing as an Italian colony; and in 
the formal use of words there is none still. 
But things look as if Italian might possibly 
displace Spanish in some of the American 
lands which were first settled from Spain. 

Italy, then, without actually answering the 
ideal standard of a nation, comes nearer to it 
than any other of the great European powers. 
Speaking roughly, the land called Italy is 
geographically well-defined, and it is occu- 
pied by the Italian nation. We have now to 
see how the Italian name came to be applied 
to the land which we now call Italy, and how 
the present Italian nation grew up within 
that land. These two processes form what 
we may call the Making of /taly. They are 
in themselves distinct ; but they have largely 
influenced one another, and it would be hard 
in telling the story of either to keep them 
quite asunder. That a name should spread 
implies the growth of unity of some kind 
among the lands over which it spreads. And 
the use of a common name, when it comes 
naturally and gradually, acts most powerfully 
in strengthening unity among those who 
share it. 

The name of Italy, then, has spread grad- 
ually over the lands which form modern 
Italy from the extreme south. At the origin 
of the name, as at the names of many other 
lands and nations, we can only guess. The 


* Unredeemed Italy, or unemancipated Italy, referring 
to Trieste and other districts bordering on northern Italy, 
which, thoroughly Italian in race and language, have been 
ceded to Austria. 
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name of /taly, in its earliest use, took in only 
the western of the two small peninsulas into 
which Italy divides at its southern end. The 
oldest Italy was the toe of the boot; it an- 
swered pretty nearly to the land now called 
Calabria. When Thucydides* wrote in the fifth 
century before Christ, the name had not got 
beyond this use. Taranto, lying between the 
two peninsulas, between the heel and the toe, 
was not held to bein Italy. When Polybius+ 
wrote in the second century before Christ, 
the name had spread very widely. Its use 
then was nearly what it is now. In formal 
language it took in the whole peninsula ; in 
common language it was beginning to spread 
beyond the peninsula, and to take in, as now, 
the lands on each side of the Po as far as the 
Alps. That popular language should in this 
way outstrip formal language shows how 
strongly marked a natural boundary the Al- 
pine barrier was felt to be. 

It would be hard to trace the steps by which 
the name thus spread ; but the cause for its 
spreading is easy tosee. It was the growth 
of the Roman power which first gave any 
kind of measure of unity to the Italian lands. 
As far as we can go back, the greater part of 
the Italian peninsula was occupied by nations 
which, with a good deal of difference among 
themselves, was still in blood and language 
more nearly allied to one another than to any 
people outside the peninsula. This is very 
roughly put ; but it is accurate enough for our 
purpose, though it leaves a hard question un- 
solved and even untouched, namely, who the 
Etruscan nation was. At the time that we 
are speaking of, they still lived as a separate 
people in the north-western part of the penin- 
sula, and in earlier times they had helda much 
larger part of it. About them there have 
been many questions, whether they were 
part of the general Italian stock, or a rem- 
nant of an older people, or strangers who had 
come into the land from a far country. Set- 
ting the Etruscans aside, the rest of the 
nations of the peninsula of Italy clearly had 
acertain unity. These may have been some 
small survivals of earlier races, and in the 
southern part, above all in the land first called 
Italy, there were many Greek colonies. In 
the seventh and and sixth centuries before 

*(Thu-sid’i-dés.) (About 471-400 B. C.) An illustrious 


Greek historian and general. His great work is his “‘ His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War.”’ 


t (Po-lib/i-us.) (About 206-155 B.C.) Also a Greek his- 
torian. See ‘ Latin Courses in English,” pp. 219-220. 


Christ, some of these Greek colonies in Italy 
were among the greatest cities of the Greek 
name. But as the Italian nations grew and 
advanced, the power and prosperity of the 
Greek cities lessened, and in the end allcame, 
step by step, under the power of Rome. 

The growth of the power of Rome was the 
first making of Italy, the making of the first 
Italy. A single Italian city, destined to be 
the mistress of the Mediterranean world, that 
is of the civilized world of the age, began 
by gradually becoming mistress of all Italy. 
By the end of the third century before Christ 
(B. C. 296), the whole of the peninsula had 
come, in one shape or another, under the 
power of Rome. Italy contained a mass of 
cities and districts, standing in various 
formal relations to Rome, but all under her 
practical supremacy. But all were in name, 
allies and not subjects. Presently Rome be- 
gan to make conqvests out of Italy, to win 
provinces, that is lands avowedly subject or 
dependent. This at once marked the distinc- 
tion between Italians and provincials, be- 
tween Italy and the provincial lands. 

The policy of Rome was a policy at once of 
union and disunion. The Italian cities and 
lands stood in no relation to one another ; 
Rome kept them as much apart as she could. 
Still all stood in a certain relation to Rome, 
a relation higher than that of the provincial, 
lower than that of either the Roman citizen 
or the Latin colonist. /tfalia became the 
name for this kind of relation ; Italy became 
the name of a land, all parts of which had 
something in common, something which 
marked them off from the rest of the world. 

The other lands which lay outside the 
Italian peninsula, but within the natural 
boundary of Italy was Liguria to the south- 
west, Venetia to the north-east, and Cis- 
alpine Gaul between them. Of these names 
Venetia alone remains in use ; but as yet it is 
the name of a land only and not of a city ; 
there was no Venice for some ages to come. 
The conquest of these lands by Rome was 
made between the year 282 B. C., the year of 
the foundation of Sena Gallica, or Sinigaglia,* 
and the year 183, when these northern con- 
quests were secured by the foundation of 
Aquila at the head of the Adriatic. Thus the 


* (Sé-né-gal’ya.) The first colony founded by the Ro- 
mans in Cispadane Gaul (Gaul lying south of the river 
Po, or Padus). The town wi'l be found marked Sena 
Gallica on the map of Italy in the ‘‘ Outline History of 
Rome,” lying on the Adriatic Sea. 
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whole land which we now call Italy was so 
far united as to be all under the Roman 
power. But the lands outside the peninsula 
were not yet formally called Italy, nor had 
their people the rights of Italians. 

About ninety years later, B. C. go, it was 
shown how much had been practically done 
toward a union of Italy. Most of the Italian 
states, weary of their dependence on Rome, 
strove to set up an Italian power with a cap- 
ital called /falia. This scheme was not car- 
ried out ; but the result of the war between 
Rome and her allies which followed, was that 
the citizenship of Rome was gradually ex- 
tended to the states of the Italian peninsula. 
A little later (B. C. 65) Cisalpine Gaul was 
incorporated with Italy, and Ligtria and 
Venetia also were fully incorporated by 
the time of Augustus. Only the Italy of 
Augustus stretched somewhat farther to the 
north-east than the kingdom of Italy does 
now. Trent (Tridentum) and the peninsula 
of Istria, now parts of the dominions of the 
house of Austria, was then and long after 
reckoned as Italian. 

A kind of Italian unity had come through 
the growth of the powerofRome. The name 


of Italy had got pretty nearly its present 


meaning. Italy was a privileged land, as 
all its free inhabitants enjoyed the rights of 
Roman citizens. Under Augustus, Italy was 
mapped out into eleven administrative divis- 
ions. That is to say, Italy became one land ; 
it was no longer a collection of separate states 
standing in various degrees of dependence on 
one ruling state. Still we can hardly say that 
any steps had been taken toward the for- 
mation of an Italian nation. Italy was the 
center, and, so to speak, the home of the 
Roman Empire ; but the essence of that em- 
pire was that it should stretch far beyond the 
the bounds of Italy. And when the union 
which the empire enforced upon so many 
nations, did gradually lead to the formation 
of a new artificial nation, that nation was not 
Italian but Roman. That is, as the Latin 
language and Roman citizenship was gradu- 
ally spread over Gaul, Spain, and other 
provinces, men began to feel themselves and 
to call themselves Romans in other lands just 
as well as in, Italy. Rome was the head of 
the whole empire, not of Italy only. Italy 
was a well-defined geographical whole, the 
central land of the Roman Empire ; but there 
was not under the old empire, there could 
not be, a separate Italian nation. 
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In the third century B.C. the emperors left 
off living at Rome and kept their courts at 
various places which were found more con- 
venient for military defense. Presently the 
empire began to be parted off between two or 
more Imperial colleagues. Those who 
reigned in Italy lived at Milan, afterward at 
Ravenna. When Constantine parted out the 
empire into prefectures, dioceses,* and provin- 
ces, he gave two new meanings to the word 
Italy. One of these never became any thing 
more than a formal name. Of the four pre- 
fectures, that of Italy took in three dioceses, 
those of Italy, Illyria, and Africa. So the 
prefecture of Gaul took in Spain, Britain, and 
asmall part of what we now call Africa. 
But, except in this purely formal way, no one 
ever spoke of Spain as being part of Gaul or 
of Carthage as being in Italy. So the dio- 
cese of Italy, part of the prefecture, was Italy 
only in an artificial sense. Not only were the 
three great islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Cor- 
sica, reckoned as part of it, but also Retia, 
the land justto the north of Italy, between the 
Alps andthe Danube. Now Reetia has never 
been thought of really as partof Italy. With 
the islands the case is somewhat different. 
There was already a certain tendency to count 
them as Italian, and that tendency doubtless 
was strengthened by their being grouped 
with Italy into one administrative division. 

The diocese of Italy contained seventeen 
provinces, of which the islands made three 
and Retia two. Twelve were left for Italy 
in the common sense. Now the use of the 
word province in Italy should be noticed. 
Anciently a province had been a foreign land, 
a subject land, a possession of the Roman 
people. In Italy, strictly so called, there 
could be no such thing asa province. But 
now that the whole empire was on a level 
and no land had any privilege over another, 
the word province lost its old meaning. In- 
stead of a subject land, it meant simply an 
administrative division in Italy or anywhere 
else. We now come tothe gradual break-up 
of the Roman Empire in its western lands. 
In the course of the fifth century A. D., Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, Africa, gradually fell away, 
and Teutonic} kingdoms arose in all. Italy 
thereby got a new unity of a strange kind. 


* This use of the name must not be confounded with its 
ecclesiastical usage which it bears, the extent of a bishop’s 
jurisdiction. This was a purely civil use of the word 
which did not last very long.—E. A. F. 


+ The Teutons were a people of ancient Germany. 
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For a few years there was an emperor reign- 
ing at Ravenna or Rome whose dominions 
were pretty nearly confined to Italy. But 
this state of things did not last long. All 
their lives emperors ruling over the East- 
ern lands of the empire went on at Constan- 
tinople, the New Rome. In the year 476 an 
event took place whose tormal and whose 
practical aspect were very different. It is 
a mistake which confuses all history to say 
that the Roman Empire came to an end in 
that year; but the succession of separate 
emperors in the West, reigning at Rome, 
Milan, or Ravenna, most certainly did come 
toanend. In name Italy was re united to 
the dominion of the single emperor who 
reigned at Constantinople. Practically it 
became the dominion of barbarian kings, who 
acknowledged a merely nominal supremacy 
tothe emperor. From 476 to 493 Odoacer, a 
chief of barbarian mercenaries, ruled‘with the 
title of Patrician ; it is a thorough mistake to 
call him king of Jtaly. Indeed in those days 
there was no such thing as a territorial title 
ofany kind. Kings called themselves kings 
of a nation, Goths, Franks, West-Saxons, 
any others, not of a land. So when in 493 
Odoacer was, under an Imperial commission, 
overthrown by Theodoric, king of the East- 
Goths, Theodoric was king of his own Goths, 
but not king of Italy. Toward the Roman 
people of Italy he was in theory a lieutenant 
of the Roman emperor at Constantinople. 
Italy might seem to have become the seat 
of a barbaric kingdom just as much as Gaul or 
Spain. But the keeping up of the nominal 
tie enabled that tie to become practical again 
before long. Under Theodoric there wasa 
greater chance for the formation of an Ite‘ian 
nation than there ever had been before or 
than there ever was again for a long time. 
That is to say, if the Gothic power had lasted, 
the same process might have gone on in Italy 
which did go on in Spain and Gaul. A new 
nation gradually might have been formed by 
the fusion of Roman and Teutonic elements. 
An Italian nation might have grown up with 
a speech of its own—a_ separate branch of the 
general Romance family—with a well-defined 
land of its own. But this was not to be. 
The growth of an Italian nation was to be a 
much longer business than the growth ofa 
French or a Spanish nation. The chief reason 
for this was that Italy had not so thoroughly 
parted off from the empire as Gaul and Spain 


had. Not only did a nominal tie still bind 
Italy to the Roman Empire: more than this, 
Italy was Italy, the old central land of the 
empire, and contained its ancient capital. 

In the sixth century, after the death of the 
great Theodoric, the Gothic power in Italy 
became weak, while the empire, now seated 
at Constantinople, became stronger. It thus 
became possible to do in Italy what would 
not be done in Gaul and Spain, to end the 
work of the fifth century. The Emperor 
Justinian sought to win back the lands which 
had been lost to the empire. Ina long war 
with the Goths (537-554) the whole of Italy, 
with Sicily, was won back to the empire ; so 
was Africa, so was South Spain ; so were the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica. Italy was 
now ruled by an exarch or governor who 
lived at Ravenna. 

It is hard to say what might have come if 
this state of things had lasted. It was only 
for about thirteen years that the Emperors 
kept the whole of Italy. Justinian did not 
see his own work destroyed, and that was all. 
In 567 new Teutonic invaders, the Lombards, 
poured into the country. Had they occupied 
the whole of Italy, there would have been 
again the same chance that there had been un- 
der the Goths, that of the growth of a nation 
formed, like the other Roman Latins, out of 
the union of Roman and Teutonic elements. 
And something of the kind no doubt did be- 
gin from this time in parts of the country. 
But the process was far slower than in Gaul 
or Spain; and Italy now became more dis- 
united than it had ever been since the first 
growth of the powerof Rome. Not only was 
there nothing like national unity ; there was 
not even union under one common power. 
For the Lombards never conquered the whole 
of Italy. The Emperors kept a large part. 
Most part of northern Italy came under 
the Lombard power, and the Lombard 
kingdom. The name of Lombardy still 
abides ; but the Lombard kingdom, stretched 
on both sides of the Po. And there was an- 
other Lombardy in the south, the duchy of 
Benevento, and another in the middle, the 
duchy of Spoleto. The Lombards gradually 
enlarged their borders; but the Emperors 
kept a straggling territory and some detached 
points. Venice—now coming into being— 
Istria, Rome, and Ravenna, with a large part 
of central Italy, the two southern peninsulas 
and the three islands remained to the Popes. 


(To be concluded.) 
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VI.—THE RENAISSANCE IN ARCHITECTURE 
AND SCULPTURE. 

7" | ‘HE Medizval Period began to merge 
into the Modern ; imitative architecture 
took the place of that which had grown 

naturally out of the conditions of things in 

Italy during the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 

and fourteenth centuries when whole com- 

munities wrought with true architectural in- 
stinct on the memorable metropolitan churches 
of the Italian commonwealths. Hence it 
has been truly said that St. Peter’s at Rome 
or St. Paul’s at London were not genuine 

Roman buildings though they affect a classic- 

al style of ornamentation ; they are marble 

phantasms conjured up by Michael Angelo 

(me-kel an’ja-lo) and Bernini and Sir Christo- 

pher Wren * from their studies in Roman art; 

and even the Walhalla at Munich and the 

Madeleine at Paris and Parliament of London 

are pseudo-Greek or Gothic, more or less 

servile copies of ancient originals. 

The transition period between the two, the 
Ancient and the Modern, is formed of the 
Renaissance, the artistic hyphen, the rain- 
bow-bridge that hangs between and unites 
indissolubly the Old and the New. Italy had 
always been pre-eminently the land of 
churches: and so it remained during the Re- 
naissance when the papal power and influence 
reveled in worldly wealth and numberless 
new sanctuaries were commenced while old 
ones were altered or restored. Rome, Florence, 
Genoa, Venice, and Milan are vast museums 
ofthe fifteenth and sixteenth century churches 
that show how extraordinarily brilliant was 
the sunset of the Middle Ages; and the rise 
of the Jesuits diffused a new style of floridly 
gorgeous ecclesiastical building through 
every land that they visited. 

So this Renaissance style has been given 
the name of the Classical style of church 
architecture, a style that sprung up among 
the ruins of Ancient Rome and was molded 


*(1632-1723.) A celebrated English architect. ‘‘ The 
great fire in London in 1666 afforded him a favorable op- 
portunity and ample space for the exercise of his tal- 
ents. . . . His master-piece is St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


by the great artists of the papal court into 
such daring undertakings as St. Peter’s. 

On the northern side of the Alps the Ref- 
ormation proved an effective styptic* to 
church architecture of every kind. That region 
was already full to overfiowing, of churches 
and cloisters wrenched from Rome : the need 
was supplied; and for a time the church 
architect had a sorry profession. 

Another very singular effect of the Renais- 
sance was the sudden upgrowth and assertion 
of individualism. Prior to the Renaissance 
all the memorable structures were the results 
of guild-work, of communal association, of 
devout and worshiping bands of masons 
and builders who worked congregationally 
and chorally, as it were, for the peace of their 
souls no less than for the filling of their 
pockets, on these high monumental poems 
in marble, and did not care that their names 
should be known. Their individuality per- 
ished in the general activity. 

Now it is altogether different. The men- 
tion of the Renaissance instantly brings up 
names : now we begin to hear of Arnolfo, of 
Nicola Pisano, of Brunelleschi (broo-nel- 
les’kee), Alberti, Bramante (bra-man’ta), 
Michael Angelo, Palladio, Peruzzi (pa-root’- 
see),—a noble army of architects and individ- 
uals whose names are imperishably attached 
to the churches and palaces they planned and 
directed. The master-mind controls the 
the whole : ¢hzs cathedral is a part of Alberti’s 
(al-bér’tee) soul ; ‘hat palace is the glorified 
realization of one of Brunelleschi’s dreams. 

Italy owes the development of the new 
Classical as distinguished from the Medizval 
styles practically to two men, the Florentine 
Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1444) and L,. B. 
Alberti (1404-1472). The latter more partic- 
ularly is the architect*who revived the dead 
language of classical architecture, and built 
the church of San Andrea at Mantua, which 
was the direct forerunner of the innumerable 
churches, from St. Peter’s downward, that 
have been erected in Italy, in most parts of 


*A medical term meaning something which serves to 
arrest a hemorrhage ; hence applied to any thing of a re- 
straining character. 
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Europe, and in Latin America, since that 
time. Brunelleschi domed over the great oc- 
tagon of the cathedral* of his native city (left 
unfinished by Arnolfo and Giotto (jot’o), after 
he had studied the marvelous globe of the 
Pantheon + at Rome ; and thus he became the 
inspirer of Michael Angelo who boasted that 
he intended to put the Pantheon on top of St. 
Peter’s. Alberti wrote the copy-plate, so to 
speak, which generations of artists have 
copied and re-copied after him. 

A glance at San Andrea and St. Peter’s 
(brethren carnally as well as architecturally) 
will furnish the types of the widely dissem- 
inated Classical style : ex pede Herculem.} 

Alberti, the builder of San Andrea, had 
been classically educated and became so en- 
amored of Latin that he adopted it as his lit- 
erary language. His Latin treatise on archi- 
tecture is not yet obsolete. His church is as 
Latin, as classical, as himself. It is cruci- 
form, without side aisles, and at the intersec- 
section of nave and transept,|| is surmounted 
by a dome with tall round windows. The 
vault is of the sort called a coffered wagon- 
vault,g and the pilasters rest against the 
wall, the beauty of the proportions being 
such that San Andrea is one of the most per- 
fect churches in Christendom (317 ft. long by 
53 wide, for nave and transepts; height 95 ft.). 
Its interior is richly ornamented in panelings, 
‘ moldings, and cornices, and it possesses a 
fine central arch. Scores of more or less suc- 
cessful imitations of this church exist all over 
the world. 

The style so successfully founded on class- 
ical traditions by Alberti and called the Ba- 
silican was further developed by Bramante, 
townsman of Raphael, born at Urbino in 1444 
(when Brunelleschi died) and died in 1514. 
As Alberti built the happiest specimen of the 
Renaissance basilica, so Bramante left be- 
hind him at Lodi a charming Renaissance- 
Byzantine church in the domical manner that 


*This cathedral was the Santa Maria del Fiore. Its 


dome is the largest in diameter in the world. 


t See note on p. 126 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Novem- 
ber 1889. 


tA Latin proverb, meaning ‘‘ we recognize a Hercules 
from the size of the foot, that is, we judge of the whole 
from the specimen.”’ 

| Any part of a church that projects at right angles to 
the main body ; it is one of the arms in a cruciform church. 

2A coffer in architecture is a sunken panel or compart- 
ment in a ceiling which is of an ornamental character. A 
“wagon-vault’’ is a vault or roof having a shape like an 
inverted U. 
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is surmounted by a dome 50 ft. by 150 ft. in 
height supported on four semi-domes. He 
also added a remarkable dome to Sta.* Maria 
delle Grazie (del’la grat’see) at Milan. But 
probably the age has nothing to show so 
ornate, so beautifully chiseled, so flowered 
and encrusted over with rare designs, so ra- 
diantly, we might almost say so foolishly, 
beautiful as the facade of the Certosa at Pavia, 
built after the designs—or dreams—of Bor- 
gognone (bor-g6n-yo’na) (born 1473). This 
front is a landscape in stone, a brocaded velvet 
in marble, and a painting without color, a 
multitudinous bas-relief and carved ara- 
besque mimicking in marble what Raphael 
was contemporaneously doing in paint for 
the lJoggie of the Vatican. Such were some 
of the buildings that form the distinctive 
characteristic of the Céngue-Cento,+ and ante- 
date St. Peter’s. 

Oldest St. Peter's dates from go A. D., and 
was said to mark the spot where the Saint 
was crucified. Basilican St. Peter’s was be- 
gun in 306 by Constantine and Sylvester.{ 
New St. Peter’s was begun by Pope Nicholas 
V. who tore down the old basilica of St. 
Peter’s and died in 1454 leaving only a small 
part of the new church above ground. Then 
haif a century later Michael Angelo suggested 
to Julius II. that a magnificent mausoleum 
might be made for him out of Nicholas’ 
abandoned work. Bramante prepared de- 
signs difterent from Rosselini’s (the original 
designer’s), and the foundation-stone of the 
great sanctuary was laid in 1506. Then 
Julius died, and the mighty babe so long in 
swaddling clothes, was handed over to Raph- 
ael to nurse (1514), who, after working with 
it for six years, passed away in 1520; and 
Baldassare Peruzzi (1481-1536) ‘‘reigned in 
his stead.’’ Peruzzi had hardly altered 
Raphael's plan to suit himself before he died 
in 1536, and was succeeded as architect by the 
celebrated San Gallo (1570-1546). In ten 
years he was dead, having exhausted himself 
in his efforts to remedy the gigantic mistakes 
of his predecessors, when the building fell 
into the hands of Giulio Romano (joo’le-o-ro- 


* A contraction for san/a, the Italian form of saint. 


+(Ching-kwe-chen’to.) An Italian word meaning lit- 
erally 500, but it is understood to have mzile written before 
it, thus making the number 1,500. The name is appliedto 
the sixteenth century. 

t (About 270-335.) The first of the two popes who bore 
this name. He concurred with Constantine in convoking 
the Council of Nice. The feast of St. Sylvester is celebrated 
in his honor on December 31. 
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m4’no) and Michael Angelo. The latter clung 
to the form of the Greek cross as proposed by 
Raphael and Peruzzi and saw the mighty 
dome practically completed at his death in 
1564. Fontana, Della Porta, Maderno, and 
Bernini (1598-1680) put the finishing touches 
to the structure, the latter having added the 
piazza with the encircling colonnades and 
fountains. Sixtus V. erected Caligula’s obe- 
lisk * before the church in 1586. 

Thus was this sublime structure completed 
after two hundred years of building, at an ex- 
pense of $50,000,000, and after painting, 
sculpture, mosaic, and architectural art—the 
finest pencils, the most daring chisels, the 
most multifarious ingenuities, the rarest 
quarries—had run themselves dry in its ser- 
vice. St. Peter’s, the great architect-killer, 
sums up all the glory and all the weakness 
of the Renaissance. Architects cry out 
against it and hiss it from their presence; 
yet all find something to admire in it—the 
huge facade (357 ft. long; 144 ft. high), the 
great cupola (613 ft. in circumference and 300 
ft. above the roof), the graceful colonnades, 
the enormous height (448 ft. from pavement 
to pinnacle), the fabulous wealth of ornament 
in the interior, the huge uplifted vaults and 
towering piers, the matchless effect of the 
whole at a distance, and the ark-like nave big 
enough to houseatown. The antagonisms 
that are within it are nowhere harmonized : 
the parade of Classical details, the essentially 
Medizval method of their application, the 
substantially Latinized Gothic result. 

And yet for all this, St. Peter’s is unique, 
incomparable in its two hundred yards of 
length. 

The great churches that followed it—St. 
John Lateran, the domed churches mirroring 
themselves in the green and blue canals of 
Venice,—San Carlo at Milan, the Carignano 
(ka-rén-ya’no) at Genoa, and the wonderful 
Annunziata there, ali these would lead ustoo 
far ; we must hasten to the unchristened side 
of the Renaissance that filled Florence and 
Venice, Vicenza and Genoa, Mantua and 
Milan, Turin and Rome, with villas and pal- 
aces and municipal buildings that charm and 
delight us to-day. This will open a new and 
marvelous picture-book to the student, and 
in this, the realm of Civic and Domestic 
Architecture, the Renaissance was original 
and rich beyond compare. 


*This stupendous obelisk was brought from Egypt to 
Rome in the reign of Caligula. 


Venice is the Italian city that shows great- 
est continuity and highest luxuriousness in 
the evolution of its homes for citizen and 
doge. There is something deliciously Ori- 
ental in its palaces which developed a pointed 
and ornate Gothic of their own and for sev- 
eral hundred years (thirteenth to eighteenth 
century) showed a singularly elegant style. 
From 1630 to 1680 San Micheli (mé-ka/lee), 
Sansovino, Palladio, Da Ponte, and Scamozzi 
gave a grand architectural development to 
the city. The period from 1680 to 1780 was 
extremely rich in palaces of the decadence ; 
but after 1780 the city died architecturally. 
The exquisite cluster of buildings on the 
great Square epitomizes all of Venice,—St. 
Mark’s (Byzantine), the Doge’s Palace 
(Gothic-Classical of many commingled pat- 
terns), the arcaded Procuratie Vecchie (pro- 
cu-ra’she vek’kye) on the north side of the 
Piazza, the Library opposite the Doge’s Pal- 
ace (Classical), the great bell-tower, and the 
picturesque: Tower of the Pigeons. Among 
the palaces the most sumptuous are the Ven- 
dramin, the Cornaro, the Trevisano, the 
Camerlenghi, and the Pesaro, each a marvel, 
yet hardly more beautiful than the innumer- 
able houses of unknown citizens that uplift 
their graceful proportions from every side of 
the town. 

In Florence all the greatest palaces were 
built in a single century (1430-1530). Of 
these the most famous are the Riccardi 
(Medicean) begun by Michelozzo (mé-kél- 
ot’so) in 1430, and the Pitti, now celebrated 
as a galleryof painting and sculptureascribed 
to Brunelleschi, Michelozzo, Ammanati, and 
Fancelli (fan-chel’lee). Then followed a ro- 
sary of great palaces,—the Rucellai (by Al- 
berti), the Gondi (by G. da Sangallo), the 
Guadagni (gwa-dan’ye), and Nicolini (at- 
tributed to Bramante), and the Pandolfini 
(designed by Raphael); all buildings of heroic 
size fit only for the residence of princes like 
the Medici and showing high genius and 
taste in the utilization of Classical details 
for purposes of a civic or domestic kind. 

Then began at Rome in the fifteenth cent- 
ury a series of noble structures which have 
lasted down to our day,—the Palazzi Vene- 
ziani(A. D. 1468 and 1475); the Belvedere 
Court of the Vatican, commenced in 1506 
from the designs of Bramante, but now spoilt 
by the Vatican Library; the famous /oggie* 


*(Lod-jee.) See note on p. 6440f THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for March. 
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of the Vatican, built and painted by Raphael; 
the Cancellaria of Bramante; the elegant 
Farnesina villa built by Peruzzi (1510-14) ; 
the Polazzo Farnese, grandest of all Italian 
palaces, built by Sangallo (1530); and the 
great group of civic buildings on the Capito- 
line due to Michael Angelo. The Vatican 
is a world in itself. Fourteen hundred years 
ago (498) the popes erected their first dwell- 
ing near St. Peter’s ; and popes and prelates 
have wrought on these dwellings for them- 
selves ever Since. The length of the existing 
palace is 1,151 feet, its breadth is 767 feet. 
In it are 8 grand staircases, many museums 
and chapels, 20 courts, and 11,000 chambers 
ofall sizes. It contains the celebrated Sis- 
tine Chapel where Michael Angelo painted 
his ‘‘ Last Judgment,”’ a Dies ive, dies illa* 
in colors. The galleries are the most famous 
in the world, and hold, in sculpture, the 
‘ Belvedere Apollo, the Me-le-a’ger, the An- 
tin-o-us, the wonderful group ofthe La-o’co 6n, 
precious works of Canova and Thorwaldsen,+ 
and busts, statues, and mosaics numberless, 
from the ruins of Rome; in painting, the 
“Last Judgment,’’ Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfigura- 
tion,’ School of Athens, stamze,t and log- 
gie (52 subjects); his cartoons executed in 
tapestry for Leo X.; Domenichino’s (d6-men- 
e-kee’no) ‘‘Communion of St. Jerome’’; and 
Titians, Caravaggios (ka-ri-vad’j6), Perugi- 
nos, da Vincis (vin’chee), Murillos, and 
Guidos of priceless value. These vast gal- 
leries radiate in all directions and embrace 
not only reminiscences of the 256 popes from 
St. Peter to Leo XIII., but an encyclopedic 
review of nearly all art, classical, medizeval, 
and modern, Etruscan, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman. 

The mention of Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
the greatest of modern sculptors, brings in 
review Italian sculpture, a subject for which 
we have left otirselves but little space. 

The great, the luminous names in Italian 


*“Day of Wrath.’”’ The expression as given is the first 
line of the famous Latin poem written by Thomas of 
Celano(a Neapolitan village), about 1250. The whole 
line translated would read, day of wrath, that day. 


+ (Tor-wawld’sen.) Bertel. (1770-1844.) A celebrated Dan- 
ish sculptor. ‘‘ As a sculptor of bas-relief he surpassed 
any of his contemporaries ; and some of his smaller works 
in this department, as the ‘ Day’ and ‘ Night,’ modeled in 
1815 at a single sitting display a fertile vein of poetic im- 
agination and executive refinement.” 

tA large saloon and three smaller apartments of the 
Vatican whose walls and ceilings are covered with the 
frescoes of this artist are called collectively the ‘‘Stan’ze 
of Raphael.” 
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sculpture, ancient and modern, are Nicola 
Pisano, Ghiberti (gee-ber’tee), Donatello, Luca 
della Robbia, Michael Angelo, Benvenuto 
Cellini (chel-lee’nee), Gian Bologna, and, im 
our day, Canova. These eight names repre- 
sent stars of the first magnitude and cover a 
period of six hundred years. Other names 
without number might be mentioned, but it 
is impossible to discuss them here. 

It has been truly said that Medizeval Italy 
found her Phidias in Nicola Pisano, from 
whom the renaissance of sculpture dates with 
the same certainty that humanism, the love 
of Greek and Latin literature, dates from Pe- 
trarch ; for from Nicola the Pisan to Cellini 
and his wonderful carvings there is a direct 
series of plastic artists bound indissolubly 
together. His actuating principle was to 
combine the study of nature with the study 
of antiquity ; all the rest have followed him 
from his dim thirteenth century on. His 
teachers were singular indeed: an antique 
sarcophagus representing in carved reliefs 
the story of Phaedra and Hippolytus* anda 
marble vase sculptured with the Indian Bac- 
chus and his train of Mzenads + From these 
he drew and drank inspiration for the 
‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ carved on his Pisan 
pulpit, the ‘‘Circumcision,’’ and the ‘‘In- 
ferno,’’ the Sienna pulpit, the shrine of St. 
Dominic at Bologna, and the fountain play- 
ing in the blue sunlight of Perugia market- 
place. He founded a school of marvelous car- 
vers. Many, like Orcagna (or-kan’ya), began 
as goldsmiths and ended as painters, poets, 
shrine-builders. Giotto, Andrea Pisano (son of 
Nicola), and Orcagna fill the fifteenth cent- 
ury with their architectural sculpture,— 
sculpture pictorial in its effect, minute, ten- 
der, decorative, full of feeling and character, 
monumental in extent and elaborately beau- 
tiful in detail and workmanship. They 
wrought on cathedral-fronts like that of Or- 
vieto, and transformed them as has been said 
into monumental jewels. 

After these came Ghiberti and Donatello, 
discussing early inthe fifteenth century, draw- 


— jas 
*Phee'dra, the daughter of Minos, king of Crete, was the 
wife of Theseus, king of Athens, but she loved Hip-pol’y- 


tus, the son of Theseus, who was of her ownage. He, 
however, repelled her love, which soon turned to hate. 
She used her influence over her husband, and led him to 
imprecate the vengeance of Neptune upon hisson. A 
series of disasters then befell Hippolytus, until Diana 
took him under her fostering care. 

+Aname given to the followers of Bacchus, which is 
derived from a Greek word meaning to be mad. In their 
worship of the god they acted like people maddened. 
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ings for the bronze gates of the Baptistery of 
Florence. Quercia (quer’cha), Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, engaged in this famous 
competition, with Donatello, only sixteen 
years old, as referee. The work was awarded 
to Ghiberti (born 1378), who worked on the 
gates (like Goethe on his ‘‘ Faust’ and Ten- 
nyson on his ‘‘Idylls’’) for fifty years, pro- 
ducing results so lovely that Michael Angelo 
declared they were worthy to be the Gates 
of Paradise. In them he reproduces a great 
series of Bible stories in landscape-bronze as 
delicate and striking in its effects as stained 
glass. 

Donatello (1386) is the mighty Christian 
artist who wrought bronze Magdalens and 
realistic Baptists, marble St. Georges, and 
heroic, fearless bronze Davids. Florence, 
Naples, Sienna, Prato abound in his sepul- 
chral subjects, dancing boy bas-reliefs, and 
masterly saints. Verocchio, the goldsmith- 
sculptor of the equestrian statue of Bartolo- 
mes Colleoni,* was his pupil (died 1488). 

Ghiberti, Donatello, Luca della Robbia,— 
a trinity of names for a trinity of talents fill- 
ing and flooding the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century with sculptural beauty ; Donatello, 


lord of rugged realism, Ghiberti prince of ef- 
feminate grace, Luca della Robbia (1500- 
1580), sweetest of Madonna artists, praised 
by Dante in the very fires of the ‘‘ Purga- 


torio,’’ worker of exquisite earthenware 
whose pure white on pale blue preserves 
dainty angel-faces and subtle draperies, and 
in whose glazed terra-cottas dwells a world 
of tender grace. 

By his side Michael Angelo seems a Titan 
indeed, as Hyperion beside Hylast ; yet each 
was true and perfect in his field. As sculp- 
tor, architect, and painter, Angelo (1485-1564) 
was equally great: the dome-builder of St. 
Peter’s, the painter of the ‘‘ Last Judgment,”’ 
the sculptor of the Moses and of the tomb of 
the Medici, the writer of noble sonnets to 
Vittoria Colonna.} In him Dante had lived 
again—his twin—the two fierce Florentines 
who most have magnified their native land 
and most have energized it. Three hundred 
years separate the dome of St. Peter's from 


* A famous brigand of the fifteenth century. 

+ Hyperion, one of the race of the gigantic Titans, was 
the father of the sun, moon, and dawn. He is the origi- 
nal sun-god.—Hylas was the son of King Theodamus (of 
the Dryopes) and a nymph. 

$(1490-1547.) An Italian poetess. 
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the Divine Comedy; but they are brethren. 
Dante is the illuminated Elias of the Dark 
Ages preaching the Michael-Angelesque 
Renaissance to come. 

By the side of Angelo, Gian Bologna seems 
a dwarf, a pigmy devoted to mythological 
Mercuries and Neptunes and Aphrodites; yet 
his work is fine in itself, even though artifi- 
cial and factitious in its method. Benvenuto 
Cellini (1500-1569) is a singularly interesting 
creature,—artist, autobiographer, goldsmith, 
assassin, politician, poet, and sculptor all in 
one breath —a dainty, devilish sort of man 
who could carve the most beautiful things 
with his chisel and use the stiletto with 
fatal fury. His own wonderful statue of 
Perseus holding the streaming head of Me- 
dusa,* at Florence, is an image of the man: 
every line in the bronze instinct with beauty 
and horror, with genius and desire, with sin 
and cunning. His gold and silver cups and 
plaques and candelabra shine with an un- 
canny fire, just as his memoirs written by 
himself do. He is the foil to Michael Angelo 
in this splendid age, ‘‘the age of adventurers, 
bandits, bullies, Ishmaelites, and tyrants.” 

These great men—Angelo, Cellini—were 
artistically childless. 

Only in our day did Canova (1757-1822) 
rescue Italy from the hands of the artistic 
barbarians, and renew the grand memories 
of the Italian prime. He was born near Ven- 
ice and lived a noble and generous life filled 
with devotion to plastic art. His study of 
nature and the antique drew him away from 
the theatricalities of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and directed him where 
to find inspiring models for his Venus and 
Adonis, his Graces, his Perseus, his great 
monumental tombs in Rome and Venice, and 
his Psyche. Canova went further than any 
other Italian in the expression of voluptuous 
grace, sensuous and soft tenderness, beaming 
youth, and honeyed maidenhood. 


* One of the three Gorgons, the sisters who were placed 
in the gardens of the Hesperides, and who had the power 
of turning into stone all who looked upon them. By 
means of a mirror, Perseus,a Greek hero, approached 
Medusa and, guided by the reflection which lacked all 
evil power, he struck off her head. 


¢ In connection with this and the following paper treat- 
ing of Medieval and Modern Art, it would be well for the 
circles to read Mrs. Jameson's ‘‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’”’ in which she explains the artistic symbolism, colors, , 
legends, etc., which constitute so much of Italian art. 
—/j. AH. 





LIFE IN MODERN ITALY. 
BY BELLA H. STILLMAN. 


Il, THE CITIZEN. 


HE side of Italian life which foreigners 
T most see is that of the city, and this 

generally only in winter residence. 
Here, as elsewhere, the city population of all 
classes is that which most feels the impulse 
of progress, and here the general life is a 
mosaic of the most varied colors. But in 
spite of all the antagonisms and oppositions 
of tints, one gathers an ensemble* of tone—a 
general impression, which distinguishes Ital- 
jan city life from that of the country and from 
the city life of other lands. Considered 
merely as existence, life in Italy has attrac- 
tions which no other country offers, and which 
make it to our Western natures seem like an 
enchanted land. To escape work and uneasi- 
ness, angles and exigencies, hurry and ner- 
vous exhaustion, and find at the same time 
artistic and intellectual interest, there is no 
refuge like it. If Italy is one of the most 
beautiful countries of Europe, the Italian is 
on the whole, and making comparison of 
wholes, the politest and most sympathetic of 
Europeans. This may be said without respect 
to details which may not be agreeable. 

It is impossible for the foreigner who has 
not spent the summer as well as the winter 
in Italy to feel the charm of the place, for the 
individuality of the people is quite hidden by 
the tourists and the fashionable world who 
seem entirely to populate the large cities in 
winter. It is not till all these have gone, the 
tourists to ravage other lands, the aristocratic 
world retired to its country seats, the lesser 
circles of ‘‘ society ’’ dispersed at the various 
bathing resorts or watering places, that the 
cities dispose themselves to enjoy life after 
their own fashion. Allthebustleand business 
subside ; the large stores put up their shut- 
ters for good ; and those of their owners who 
can afford to, go out of town. We get rid of 
the aristocracy and the foreigner—all the 
exceptional elements, and see Italian life pure 
and simple. The people who remain behind 
resign themselves with a very good grace to 
doing nothing, and to getting through the 


(*Ong-som-bl.) A French word meaning the whole; all 
the parts taken together. 


heat with as little discomfort as possible. 

In some cities this is no easy matter; the 
large towns of the North, such as Turin and 
Milan, are intolerably hot and oppressive 
during the late summer and early autumn 
months. Thewide, unsheltered, stone-paved 
streets absorb the heat till they become like 
ovens, and give it out at night, so that the 
air is then no cooler than by day. Florence 
is, from its position in a hollow, one of the 
hottest of Italian cities in summer. Before 
midday the town seems dead. The white 
glare of the streets, and the heat which seems 
to come even more from the walls and pave- 
ments than from the sky, keep every one in- 
doors, and hardly a sound is heard but the 
ceaseless cry of the cicala,* which is as relent- 
less as the sunshine itself. At sunset the 
people stream out and crowd tothe shaded 
walks and gardens about Florence, such as 
the Cascine and San Miniato.+ There is no 


malaria in the valley of the Arno, so that the 
cooler hours of the evening, and the open ex- 
panses, bring none of the dangers which 
make some parts of Italy so much dreaded at 


nightfall. The only drawback of Florence in 
summer is the heat of the day. It may easily 
be imagined that only people who cannot help 
themselves remain in Florence all the year 
round ; even the little shop-keepers manage to 
escape to some one of the neighboring vil- 
lages for a few weeks’ relief. 

Of the large cities, Venice and Rome are 
the two where the summer is pleasantest. 
Venice is, in fact, a fashionable resort during 
the months of June, July, and August, anda 
great many visitors, both Italian and foreign, 
come here for the sea-bathing. It is the city 
of all others which lends itself most kindly 
to those simple, open-air festivals in which 

*(Si-ca’la.) The same as the ci-ca’da, or locust. 


+ The ‘‘Casciune’’ (cas-seen’) is the name ofa park. It is 
about two milesin length. ‘‘ It affords delightful and re- 
freshing walks to the traveler fatigued with sight-seeing. 
The name is derived from a farm to which it once be- 
longed (cascina, that is dairy)..".——‘‘ San Min-i-a’to”’ is 
the name of one of the heights a little south-ea+t of Flor- 
ence, upon which is a church built probably in the twelfth 
century, and is one of the few existing examples of the 
Pisan Florentine style. Both hill and church are now 
used as a burial ground. 
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Italians of the middle and lower classes de- 
light, and in which a brass band and fire- 
works are the staple of the entertainment. 
Here these are not accompanied by the usual 
rush ..ad noise which make them wearisome 
in ovher cities. The gondolas and barges 
glide noiselessly in the wake of the music ; 
the illuminations and fire-works are reflected 
in the dark, still water, so that their effect is 
doubled, and becomes quite fairy-like in its 
shimmer ; and the noise of the crowd, in- 
stead of being echoed back by high walls, 
dies away over the wide lagoons. Life dur- 
ing these months in Venice is necessarily 
lazy and languid, for the air is terribly relax- 
ing. The day passes in going to and from 
the Lido,* where the baths are; in resting 
and getting cool before and after the bath ; in 
bathing and in eating. The evenings are 
spent in drifting in a gondola, or—which is 
much more to the taste of the Italian portion 
of the visitors—in eating ices and in listening 
to the band in the square of St. Mark.+ 
Rome is delightful in the summer time 
though abandoned by its fashionable world. 
The days are, perhaps, as hot as in Florence, 
and, during the mid-hours of the day, no one 
pretends to do any thing. The laborers after 
their dinners lie asleep on their faces along 
the narrow slip of shade under the houses, 
and every oneelse keeps within doors. From 
twelve to four the whole city takes a svesfa. 
But about three or four o'clock a cool sea 
breeze sets in which lasts all through the 
night and which reduces the heat to a degree 
quite easy of endurance. Flagging spirits 
revive, and the whole town goes out for the 
evening. There is music on the Pincio,ta 
promenade concert in the Piazza Colonna 
three times a week, with the additional treat 
of electric lighting in the square. There are 
also cafés round the squares, where one sees a 
family of jolly citizens refreshing themselves, 
perhaps dividing two ices between father, 


* The Italian word for the tongue of land which sepa- 
tates Venice from the sea. It may be reached by one of 
the small steamers which ply back and forth several times 
a day, making the trip in about twelve minutes. 

+ A square paved with blocks oftrachyte and marble, 192 
yards in length by about 90 in width. ‘On three sides it 
is inclosed by imposing structures which appear to form 
one vast marble palace, blackened by age and exposure 
to the weather; on the east side it is bounded by the 
Church of St. Mark and the Palace of the Doges 
This square is the great focus of attraction at Venice ”’ 

TAhill in the northern part of Rome, known as the 
“hill of gardens.’ The famous gardens of Lucullus were 
located here. It is tow a fashionable resort. 


mother, and three daughters, and enjoying 
each spoonful ; and other cafés in gardens 
which have their own music. For the poorer 
people there are half-penny ice-cream stalls, 
and melon booths, which make a lovely live 
of color, with their rows of crimson, yellow, 
and green fruit, and Chinese lanterns. 

The Romans are especially fond of making 
excursions into the country, and all through 
the summer the villages on the neighboring 
hills, the Casée//i, as they are called, keep up 
a series of little fétes to lure the inhabitants 
of the capital out to them. Many oftheseare 
got up merely to attract excursionists, but 
others are genuine. and have special and 
antique usages attached to them. ‘Thus on 
St. John’s day*, every one goes to Albano to. 
eat snails and roast pig stuffed with garlic— 
the latter delicacy being sold in the streets, 
The other Cas¢e//i have each its féte and its 
specialty. 

It is difficult to have any close acquaintance 
with the working classes of the cities. The 
only people the stranger generally comes in 
contact with are the tradespeople and the 
servants, and unfortunately these generally 
show their most unlovely side to the inquir 
ing foreigner, and make him form an opinion 
which is generally unfavorable. But before 
making any wide statement one must again 
remark that it is impossible to arrange Ital- 
ians under one classification as each province 
has its characteristics, which vary much in 
the different cases. 

The Italian working classes, taken as a 
whole, are sympatheticand charming, though 
they have some qualities which are exasperat- 
ing when one has to comein practical contact 
with them. What is very admirable is their 
thorough democratic spirit, and this has a 
great deal to do with the charm of manner 
for which Italians are celebrated, and which 
they undeniably possess. They have no 
notion of belonging toa ‘ lower order,”’ or 
of having a superior in the world. They can 
understand that other people may be richer 
and more powerful than they, but it never 
strikes them to be cringing on that account 
to any one above them in social rank or to 


***One ofthe most joyous festivals of Christendom dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, was celebrated on midsummer’s eve, 


St. John’seve. . . . In England, we are told, the peo- 
ple were accustomed to go into the woods and break down 
branches of trees which they brought to their homes and 
planted over their doors amid great demonstrations of 
joy, to make good the prophecy respecting the Baptist, 
that many should rejoice in his birth.” 
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imitate those who have more money to spend 
than they. Snobbishness and socialism: are 
equally rare. What Madame de Staél,* in 
“Corinne,’’ says of Italians in general is 
still true of the working classes—they are 
unusually free from false pride and self-con- 
sciousness. Another great virtue which they 
possess is frugality. It would astonish a 
Saxon workman to see on how little a poor 
Italian family can live. But if their nature 
and the climate make them easily contented 
and cheerful, they also lead to idleness and 
improvidence. Nothing but hunger will 
make an Italian work, and they live from 
hand to mouth always. It is nothing unusual 
for the wife of a respectable citizen to go out 
to service, and keep her husband on her wages 
while he is out of work. Can any one im- 
agine the indignation of—say an English- 
woman of the same class—if such an expe- 
dient were suggested to her? 

The tradespeople as a class are not sympa- 
thetic—perhaps because one comes in contact 
with their worst side. The Tuscans are a 
strong exception, however, to this rule. They 
have the reputation, among Italians, of being 
drivers of sharp bargains—but the manner of 
a Florentine tradesman is so ingratiating that 


you feel willing to be a little cheated. He 
pulls out half his goods for you, is delighted 
if you buy the smallest object, and does not 
grumble or show temper if you do not find 


what you want. The women who serve you 
have the manners of little duchesses. With 
all that, they arejustas honest as the Romans, 
who, in addition to any slight failing they 
may have in that direction, are as surly and 
apathetic as possible. Very different is your 
reception in a Roman store from what you 
experienced in Florence. When you enter a 
shop, very probably the men behind the 
counter go on conversing together, and pay 
no attention to you. At last one comes slowly 
up to you, and while you are explaining what 
you want, goes on with his conversation. He 
thinks they have nothing to suit you. You 
ask to be shown what they have. No; he is 
sure it will not suit you. When you finally 

*(Stal.) The full name is Madame de Staél-Holstein. 
(1766-1817.) A French author and a lady of great genius 
Her maiden name was Anne Louise Germaine Necker. 
During the Reign ot Terror in France by her courageous 
efforts she succeeded in saving the lives of several persons 
sentenced to the guillotine. By her independence she in- 
curred the displeasure of Napoleon who banished her from 


Paris and then from France, to which she returned only 
after his abdication. 
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have prevailed upon him to take the trouble 
to show you something, he allows you to ex- 
amine it, to pull it about yourself, and, if you 
like it, to buy. But woe to you if you 
cannot be satisfied; he scolds you fut of 
the shop. If, in Rome, you chance upon a 
polite tradesman, you say: that is a Tuscan, 
a German, or a Jew. The Piedmontese is not 
as polite as the Florentine, but sufficiently 
civil, and anxious to please you for his own 
sake. 

The merchants in Italy, and especially in 
Rome, seem to have no conception of large 
principles of business. They trade like ped- 
lars, trying their best to overreach each cus- 
tomer, and give him less than the honest 
equivalent of his money. The whole system 
of buying and selling is one of haggling. 
The cook haggles over the price of meat per 
pound, and goes from one butcher to another 
to try and drive a harder bargain, and get her 
kilo* of beef for two francs instead of two- 
francs-ten-centimes.+ The butcher, on his 
side, pretends that owing to the drought or 
to some equally pertinent cause, beef has 
gone up a penny the pound. From the cook 
and the butcher all up the scale of buyer and 
seller the same attempt to overreach goes on 
till one comes to the noble marquis, your 
landlord, who condescends to let the upper 
stories of his palace and who tries to get 
twice the reasonable price of his apartment 
from the foreigner who wishes to spend a 
quiet and inexpensive winter abroad. Not 
only does the landlord fleece his tenants, he 
pockets half the allowance for the porters 
wages, seizes upon every opportunity for 
making the tenant pay, and shirks every 
penny of expense that falls to his share. The 
tenant goes elsewhere next year, and the 
apartment stands empty—but the landlord 
chuckles at his own acuteness at pocketing an 
extra fifty francs a month. 

But if the tradespeople and landlords are 
detestable, the servants are not always so, 
and there is no more sympathetic and intelli- 
gent creature than a good Italian servant. 
The race, unfortunately, is dying out, as it has 
long since done in more progressive lands ; 
but from certain districts, especially Tuscany, 
whose servants are renowned all over Italy, 
one still gets delightful specimens. They are 


* A contraction of the word kilogram, a French measure 
of weight equal to about 2% pounds. 

+ A franc is worth about twenty cents, and a centime is 
the one-hundredth part of a franc. 
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mostly peasants by birth, and however long 
they live in towns they keep a naiveté and 
simplicity that are most winning. One must 
not expect from them any of that formal, im- 
personal behavior in which English servants 
excel. Far from hiding their feelings they 
show them freely upon every occasion, and 
their good-nature makes them extremely of- 
ficious. They look upon themselves quite as 
one of the family, and consider your guest as 
theirs also. It is more like the feudal sys- 
tem, in which the master gave food and shel- 
ter and protection and the vassal lent him 
his arms in return. From eight to fifteen 
francs a month ($19 to $36 a year) are consid- 
ered fair wages ; though, needless to say, the 
foreigners have to pay twice and three times 
the price. As to food, they eat what the fam- 
ily leaves, and that, in an Italian dourgeois* 
establishment is never much. 

The household economy of the middle 
classes here is a curious exhibition, to any 
English-speaking person, of the violation ofall 
a Teutonic housewife’s theories and practices. 
There is an utter want of comfort, an un- 
homelikeness in their homes, which to us is 
repelling. Almost invariably the servants 
and children are unwashed and unkempt ; the 
apartment grimy and pervaded by a smell of 
cooking, and all in a state of desperate un- 
tidiness, except the drawing-room, where the 
chairs and tables are arranged with gloomy 
precision and which smells close and unin- 
habited. It is true that in Italy, professional 
men earn salaries so small thattous they seem 
ridiculous. When we know that a doctor’s 
fee (according to Italian custom) is a dollar, 
it is easy to calculate what his average in- 
come must be. Small as it may be, though, 
there is no clerk in London witha salary of 
4100 a year whose wife does not manage to 
make his home twice as attractive as that of 
any Italian with twice that income. The 
reason is that an Englishman of moderate 
means, if he is a prudent man, lives within 
his income, but is quite satisfied if, when 
all the Christmas bills are paid, there is a 
small balance to his credit. The Italian, on 
the contrary, has to hoard up every franc he 
can spare to form a dowry for his daughters, 
for without one they have no chance of get- 
ting a husband, while the larger their fortune 
the better the establishment they will make 
in life. Marrying one’s daughter may be 


*(Boor-zhwau.) A man in the middle rank of society. 
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said to be the chief end of man in Italy. 

Therefore the father works and the mother 
shaves off every unnecessary ounce of meat 
and butter from the daily fare ; the cook goes 
with her basket from shop to shop trying to 
beat down the butcher’s price forthe1 4 pounds. 
of soup-meat which surrounded by pickled 
pepper-corns, is to serve for the family’s din- 
ner. You may even see the master of the 
house himself early in the morning haggling 
with the butcher. The women of the family 
economize by never wearing a dress in the 
house; a petticoat and loose bed-jacket is 
their indoorcostume. The family often dine 
in the kitchen, and never have a fire in the 
bitterest weather ; in fact, you often find well- 
to do families living in an apartment in which 
there is no fire-place, although for three months. 
at least, in almost all parts of Italy, a fire 
is quite indispensable to comfort and health. 

The same people who live in this way at 
home, although they never give a dinner or 
an entertainment of any sort, have very likely 
a box at the theater, and even a private car- 
riage, for it is necessary that the girls should 
be seen, and if possible get a reputation for 
beauty to help out their dowries. Even if 
they cannot managethis degree of luxury, the 
mother takes them out every afternoon most 
smartly dressed, their gloves and little shoes. 
quite perfect, their hair most daintily coiled, 
and walks them abcut in the fashionable 
streets—not to be recognized as the same 
young ladies who at home in the morning 
were more slovenly dressed than the servants, 
listless, draggled, and unattractive in the last 
degree. 

The education of the young girls seems to 
tend to the one object of getting them a hus- 
band. Once they leave school, which hap- 
pens at fifteen or sixteen, they seem neither 
to work nor to play, but to wait for the ex- 
pected suitor to present himself. The Italian 
girls whom I have known seem bored and 
listless, but reconciled to their dullness by 
the idea of doing what they like when once 
they are married. One pretty friend of mine 
asked her mother why she would not let her 
go out alone sometimes, when she was too 
busy to go out with her herself, since all En- 
glish girls went about alone, even in Rome, 
and were never troubled. ‘‘ And how should 
I find you a husband, then?’ asked the lady ; 
and the daughter accepted the argument as 
unanswerable. The father and brothers are 
rarely at home but for meals—for where 


















would they sit, and what should they do? 
They cannot see their friendsin such a house. 
So they spend their evenings at the cafés, 
where for four cents they can have a cup of 
black coffee, read the papers, and see their 
acquaintances. It must be said, however, 
for the Italians, that they take the duty of 
marrying their girls well very seriously and 
earnestly to heart. If the father dies without 
having made sufficient dowries for his daugh- 
ters it is the duty of the eldest son to take his 
place, and he rarely thinks of marrying him- 
self or of allowing himself any relaxation 
until his sisters are ‘‘ settled.’’ I have known 
many cases of men who have made consider- 
able sacrifices, and in the most ungrudging 
manner, in order to accomplish this duty. 
They would consider the family degraded by 
letting their sisters earn their own living as 
long as they were able to support them. The 
girls may paint, or embroider, or do any 
other work that comes under the heading of 
fancy work, but if they seriously try to help 
themselves by teaching it is atacit admission 
that they give up any pretense of being la- 
dies, and are looked upon as little more than 
servants. Nothing surely illustrates more 
clearly the degree of refinement reached by 
society than the way in which such questions 
are considered. 

I believe a great effort is being made in the 
direction of educational reform ; but as far as 
my experience goes, the generality of young 
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PART II.—RENAISSANCE—SIXTEENTH CENT- 
URY. 


HE sixteenth century is the direct con- 
sequence of the preceding one inas- 
much as it developed those elements 
which the humanistic* philology of the fif- 
* Between the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
close of the eighteenth century, four distinct theories and 
methods of the pedagogic art arose, which are usually 
named the pietistic school, the humanistic school, the 
philanthropic school, and the eclectic school. The first 
held that religious and moral instruction should be made 
more prominent than inteliectual acquirements. The 
second contended that the ancient languages, especially 
Greek and Latin, should be the foundation of education. 
The third made philanthropy its basis. The fourth believed 
in no exclusive school, but sought to teach the hitherto 
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women in the middle classes are badly edu- 
cated, according to our standards. As to 
mental training, I believe there is every fa- 
cility for women to learn as much book-lore 
asin any other country; but in moral and 
physical training they are very backward. 
At the best public school in Rome I have 
known growing girls of fifteen complain of 
constant pains in the chest, from too confin- 
ing habits of study. They take no exercise, 
except the daily stroll in the crowded streets. 
alluded to before. Then they have neither 
physical nor moral independence. When 
they leave school, the young ladies lie abed 
till eleven or twelve in the morning for want 
of an occupation. They are not intellectual 
women, but neither are they good housewives. 
They are nothing but women who are going 
to be married. And as the ideal of the do- 
mestic life is not comfort at home, so the do- 
mestic education is, according to our stand- 
ard, defective and narrow. Sentiment en- 
ters little into betrothal, and cannot be 
expected to develop much in married life, 
which is formal, matter-of-fact, and rarely 
tinged by romance ; but on the other hand is 
generally prosaically equable and satisfactory 
to the parties most concerned. Marriages are 
arranged by the parents, and accepted by the 
girls with satisfaction if without enthusiasm, 
and pass generally without trouble or scan- 
dal. This, too, is probably in the vein of 
antique life. 






teenth century had introduced into national 
learning. The highest historical and esthetic 
feature in the Italian literature of this age is 
to be found in the union of the classical form 
with the purity of the Italian idiom. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
literature had been mostly Tuscan ; it became 
Italian in the sixteenth. 

This new epoch of literature opens with 
Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1533). He was born at 
Reggio, of a Ferrarese family, and spent 
nearly his whole life at the court of the Este 





neglected classes, such as the blind, deaf, etc.—The pre- 
found study of the classical authors, however, in Italy 
since a much earlier date had been held to be the essential 
part of education. 
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family, at Ferrara. We owe to him the per- 
fecting of the epic romance. 

In his Orlando Furioso, he treats the same 
subject as Boiardoin his Or/ando /nnamorato, 
but far surpasses the latter in style and con- 
ception. Ariosto often aims at sharp satire 
while ridiculing the vicious habits of man- 
kind, and teaches morality and preaches po- 
litical virtue while deploring the servility and 
cowardice of his contemporaries and the cu- 
pidity of princes. As for his style, every 
part of his poem shows the exquisite form of 
classical art, without excluding that sim- 
plicity and frankness which are its most val- 
uable ornaments and the least easily obtain- 
able. It lends itself to every idea with equal 
facility—grave or gay, high or low alter- 
nately. 

Amatory lyrics, in the sixteenth century, 
were studied in form, but wanting in origi- 
nality. The numerous writers of this class 
of poetry sought rather to imitate Petrarch 
than to express any deep and real feeling, 
hence they were called ‘* Petrarchists.’’ The 
first who claims mention here is Cardinal 
Pietro Bembo; a Venetian (1470-1549), well- 
versed in Latin literature, the author of much 
harmonious verse, rich in every quality of 
style and diction but a cold and often slavish 
imitator of Petrarch. 

Such imitators were numerous in the six- 
teenth century but none soared above medi- 
ocrity. They not only failed to reach their 
model but even fell far short of the grandeur 
of the fifteenth century lyric writers such as 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Poliziano. 

But another class of lyrics, the gay and 
satirical, rose to a high degree of perfec- 
tion during this period. Francesco Berni of 
Lamporecchio (lam po-rék’ke-o) in Tuscany 
(1496-1535) was the author of sonnets and 
capitoli,* the pleasantry in which often hides 
biting satire. Even when he merely jests, 
Berni is, beyond all other writers, witty, 
joyous, and incomparable in his simplicity. 
The gay and thoughtless existence led by 
middle class society in the Cingue-cento+ is 
faithfully mirrored in the poetry of Berni. His 
numerousimitators werestyled ‘‘ Berneschi’’; 
the chief among them is the Florentine 
Anton Francesco Grazzini (fran-ches’ko grat- 
sé’né), surnamed Lasca. 


* (Ca-pee’to-lee ) An Italian technical name for a species 
of poetry consisting of stanzas of three lines. 


+ (See note on same word under “The Archeological 
Club in Italy’ in the present issue. 


Besides the comic satires of Berni, there 
was another class of an especially moral 
tendency, modeled on the Horatian satires, 
Here Ludovico Ariosto bears the palm for the 
variety in his subjects and the elegance of his 
style. 

Among the many forms of classical schol- 
arships, which the sixteenth century revived, 
we must mention didactic poetry. The ma- 
jority of this numerous class of writers took 
for their model, the Georgics of Virgil. 
Among them was Giovanni Rucellai, a Flor- 
entine (1475-1526), who composed a poem on 
‘*Bees’’ specially remarkable for its facile 
verse and graceful diction. Luigi Alamanni, 
also a Florentine, wrote on “ Agriculture” in 
general, amplifying the plan of the Georgics. 
Erasmo de Valvasoni of Friuli (1523-1593) 
wrote on ‘‘ The Chase,’’ Bernardino Baldi 
(1553-1617) on nautical subjects. 

The drama also flourished in the sixteenth 
century. For the most part, however, Italian 
writers of tragedy confined themselves to the 
imitation of Greek and Latin models, es- 
pecially of Euripides,* Sophocles, and Seneca. 
Poor in original ideas, they were content to 
reproduce the situations, sentiments, and 
conceits of ancient tragedies but without 
that strength and reality which immortal- 
ized the dramatic monuments of Greece. The 
first specimen of tragedy was given us by 
Gian Giorgio Trissino of Vicenza (1478-1550) 
in Sofonisba, which treats of an incident in 
the Carthaginian War. It is weak in style 
and poor in conception. 

Comedy was not much better in this respect 
than tragedy; it still gave evidence of the 
imitation of Plautus and Terence. Thus 
Bernardo Dovizi, called from his birthplace 
Bibbiena (1470-1520), imitated in his Ca/- 
andra, the Menechmi (me nek’me) of Plautus ; 
Gianbattista Gelli (jan-bat-tis’ta jel’ee) (1498- 
1564) imitates in his Sporta the Aulularia, 
and so forth. 

Even Ariosto, who wrote seven comedies, 
could not divest himself of this habit of imi- 
tation. The sixteenth century counts but 


*(U-rip’i-dés.) (480-406 B. C.) One of the great tragic 
poets of Greece. He composed either seventy-five or 
ninety-two tragedies, according to different authorities, of 
which eighteen only are now in existence. It is said that 
Socrates seldom went to the theater except when the 
tragedies of Euripides were enacted. —— (Soph’o-clés.) 
(495-405 B.C.) Also a great Grecian tragic poet, author 
of more than one hundred tragedies of which only seven 
are now extant. Between these two poets there was an 
animated rivalry, 
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one comedy worthy of admiration. It is the 
Mandragola (the mandrake) of Nicola Mach- 
javelli (ma&k-e-a-vel’ee) in which the great 
writer satirizes the customs of his day, and 
places on the stage, characters copied from 
‘real life in its most comical aspect, instead 
of the faded and colorless reproductions of 
Latin comedies. The great and original merit 
of this comedy consists in its faithful portrait- 
ure of the society of the period and its 
powerful character-painting. 

Among the different dramatic styles of this 
period, we must mention the pastoral drama, 
of which the Amintia of Tasso, and the Pastor 
Fido of Battista Guarini (1538-1612) are ex- 
amples. In these works little, if any thing, 
is pastoral. They are useful to show how far 
artistic idealism had been carried by the 
Italians. 

We must now speak of the prose writers, 
and in the first place, of the historians and 
political writers. Foremost among these 
stands Nicola Machiavelli (1469-1512). His 
principal works are the /storie Fiorintine ; 
the book of the Principe ,; ‘‘ Discourses of the 
first Decade of Tito Livio’’; and the ‘‘ Art 
of War.’’ 

Machiavelli’s political system is (according 
to Villari*) of a twofold character. It teaches 
a new theory of statesmanship and at tlie 
same time constantly applies this theory to 
the Italy of his day, seeking every practicable 
means of establishing her as a nation and 
guiding her back to true greatness, He sin- 
cerely believed that all great events were pro- 
duced by the will of some great man and was 
equally convinced that Italy could be happy 
and great only by being united, that this 
union could only be accomplished by a 
princely reformer. Hence the conception of 
his Principe (the prince), which unfolds the 
theory of the ordering and constitution of a 
state by a man who identifies himself with 
it, but whose own individual conscience is, so 
to speak, wholly annihilated. The ‘‘Prince”’ 
must unscrupulously remove from his path 
every obstacle to the accomplishment of his 
great enterprise. To the wicked as to the 
virtuous prince, Machiavelli gives, with 
equal impassibility, the counsels necessary 
to reach his intent. These counsels are in- 
variably inspired by a deep study of what 
has really happened in past times, and un- 
fettered by any regard for morality. 

* (Vé-la’ree). 
and historian. 
C-May. 


Pasquale. (1827——.) An Italian scholar 
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To dare is every thing—for the end sanc- 
tions the means. In order to assure freedom, 
virtue, and morality in Italy, it is necessary 
to constitute it a strong, united, and inde- 
pendent nation. Such an undertaking be- 
longs by right to a prince; the means to 
this end are supplied by history and experi- 
ence. As for the people itself, it must per- 
fect and consolidate the edifice by its free- 
dom, by the practice of public and private 
virtues and by its armies. 

From this arose the idea of the Discorst, 
which tend to demonstrate that, the state 
once founded, the people must take the gov- 
ernment into its own hands, render it pros- 
perous and strong, and govern it with order 
and virtue. Hence the treatise on the ‘‘ Art 
of War.’’ A nation must be strong if it 
would be free, therefore it is necessary to re- 
vive the glory of the Italian army. Thus, 
the founder of political science is also the 
first modern writer on military subjects. 

Side by side with Machiavelli stands an- 
other celebrated statesman and historian, 
Francesco Guicciardini (fran-ches’co gwét- 
char-dee’nee) (1482-1540), author of a History 
of Italy from the coming of Carlo VIIL., 
down to the death ot Clement VII. (1494-1534), 
and of other political works. In his history, 
he endeavors, with the most painstaking ac- 
curacy, to ascertain the truth of facts, sound- 
ing their causes and bearings with rare acu- 
men. In his political works, he studies each 
fact individually from a practical point of 
view. He shows a spirit of close observation 
and a deep knowledge of the habits and pas- 
sions of mankind. Both Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini are excellent prose writers, the 
former, clear, concise, and practical ; the lat- 
ter, imposing and eloquent ; at times, per- 
haps, rather prolix and obscure but yet a 
master of style and language. 

Around these two great men, many lesser 
writers of history group themselves; and 
among these the most noteworthy are, Bene- 
detto Varchi (var’kee), who left us important 
particulars on the Florentine Republic and 
the siege in 1529; Scipione Ammirato, who 
surpasses all others in precision, and Paolo 
Paruta of Venice, much valued as an his- 
torical and political writer. 

Biography, too, was well represented. Gior- 
gio Vasari wrote the ‘‘ Lives of Artists,’”’ a 
book still held in high esteem as a History of 
Art. Benvenuto Cellini (chel-lee’nee) wrote 
his Autobiography (1501-1570). He was a 
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Florentine goldsmith and a sculptor of a 
strange and restless temperament. He worked 
for the Medici at Rome and at Florence and for 
Francis I. at the Court of France. This book 
is one of the most original in the sixteenth 
century, for the familiar and talkative strain 
in which it is written, for the peculiar and 
striking picture it gives of the courts of 
Rome, Florence, and Paris, and for the por- 
traits it contains of many famous persons of 
the time. 

Boccaccio had many imitators in the six- 
teenth century, but none attained to the per- 
fection of the Decamerone. However, the 
Novelle (tales) of Matteo Bandello, a monk 
and bishop (1490-1560), and those of Grazzini 
Giraldi Erizzi (a-rit’see), and others are use- 
ful for reconstructing the history of public 
and private life during this century. 

Plentiful, too, were the orations and letters. 
Giovanni della Casa, Giovanni Guidiccioni 
(gwé-deek-cho’nee), and Bartolommeo Caval- 
canti wrote many orations of historic or 
literary value. Among the letter writers, 
Torquato Tasso (of whom we shall speak 
shortly) occupies the foremost rank. 

Innumerable were the treatises and dia- 
logues. Wewill only mention the Cortigiano 
(courtier) of Baldassare Castiglione (bial-das- 
sa’ra cas-teel-y6’na) (1478-1529) in which the 
writer gives his ideal of life at court in the 
sixteenth century, and Galateo of Giovanni 
della Casa, in which the rules of good- breeding 
are inculcated. 

With the name of Torquato Tasso (1544- 
1595) we close the period of the Revival of 
Learning, the general character of which 
seems to have been a return to the ideas, 
feelings, and aspirations of Paganism. In 
Tasso, Christian thought and feeling breathe 
and he, therefore, is alone to be considered 
as the legitimate heir of Dante Alighieri. 
Yet, his own soul was torn by its struggles 
and conflicting feelings. He wavered con- 
stantly between sensualism and idealism, be- 
tween mysticism and art. The internal 
struggle was so fierce that it drove him mad. 

Tasso’s principal work is the Gerusalemme 
Liberata, an epic poem in twenty cantos, 
founded on the exploits of Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon (boo-yong), who in 1099 freed the Holy 
Sepulcher from the Turks. It is a poem 
of great beauty; every sentiment is treated 
with delicacy and tenderness ; the verse is 
admirably harmonious and expressive ; full 
of deep feeling tempered by severe reflection. 
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Some episodes, as that of Olindo and Sofronia, 
may be mentioned as models of perfection, 
Yet the poem is not without faults. The 
style is often artificial and bombastic and the 
antithetical affectation of the period, the 
abuse of metaphors, and conceits often render 
the descriptions monotonous and prolix. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


These faults of Tasso’s style increased in 
the writings of the following century, and a 
period of literary decline began, to which the 
name of Seicentismo has been given. By 
seicentismo is meant exaggeration, affecta- 
tion, pomposity, the visible effort to find 
strange expressions, extraordinary meta- 
phors, and artificial ornaments. What has 
been termed davocco* in art becomes sezcenio in 
literature. Nor was this confined to Italian 
literature in the seventeenth century. It 
seems to have been a general evil ; in Spain 
it was known as gongorism, in France as 
precieuseté, and in England, euphuism: and 
it was undoubtedly the outcome of the Span- 
ish influence in Europe. It might as well 
have been called Marinism, for its most char- 
acteristic representative was Giovanni Bat- 
tista Marini of Naples (1569-1625), the author 
of a poem entitled Adone, in which every 
thing is bombastic and far-fetched, in which 
strained metaphors, conceits, and similar 
puerilities abound. Marini had many fol- 
lowers, the most celebrated among whom are 
two Bolognese,—Achillini (4-kél-lee’nee) and 
Preti. Even prose was not exempt from 
Marinism, and a vast number of books ap- 
peared written in this style, devoid of sense 
and fantastic and extravagant in diction. 

But it was not long before signs of reaction 
against seicentismo began to appear in Ales- 
sandro Tassoni of Modena (1565-1635), and 
Traiano Boccalini (tra-ya’no bok-d-lee’nee) of 
Loreto (1556-1613). While, in Italy, man- 
ners, arts, fashions, seemed all to incline to- 
ward fanciful exaggeration ; while the cor- 
ruption of the nobility, the abject cringing 
of the courtiers, when, in short, the whole 
mass of baseness, cowardice, and ignomy 
which the Spanish dominion brought in its 
train, was weighing down Italy, these two 
writers, unacquainted with each other, rose 


*(Ba-rok’ko.) The origin of the word is uncertain. It 
is applied to any thing odd and fantastic in style; it des- 
ignated especially the kind of architecture which pre- 
vailed in Europe during the eighteenth century. The 
word is often used interchangeably with rococo. 
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simultaneously to crush out these evils, by 
ridicule. Tassoni wrote a mock-heroic poem 
entitled the Secchia rapita (the rape of the 
bucket); Boccalini, a prose work, the Rag- 
guagli di Parnaso, likewise mock-heroic. 
Tassoni also openly lifted his voice against 
the foreign domination, in his ‘‘ Philippics”’ 
against the Spaniards. Another protest of 
the first half of this century against sezcen- 
tismo, is to be found in the lyrical poetry of 
Chiabrera (ke-a-bra’ra) (1552-1637), who en- 
deavored to revive the style of Pindar and 
Anacreon. Fulvio Testi (1593-1646) wrote on 
subjects of high civil importance, in a style 
imitated from Horace. Another writer of the 
period of reaction is Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), 
who adopted a clear, simple style, the very 
opposite extreme to the empty wordiness of 
, the sezcentisti. 

In the second half of this century the Acad- 
emy of Arcadia was founded in Rome by 
Crescimbeni (kra-shém-ba’nee) (1613-1728) 
and Gravina (1664-1718). Its object was to 
combat and destroy the depraved literary 
taste of the day. It was based on the idea 
that in order to reform literature it was suffi- 
cient to go back to its simplest form and to 


the portraying of the simplest mode of life. 
Some of the Arcadians, of whom there were 
thousands, are charmingly delicate in style, 
but their fundamental fault is their empti- 
ness. In seeking to be simple, they become 
silly, vapid, and insignificant. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


While the Arcadians bleated their pastoral 
sonnets and songlets, Italian literature, un- 
der the influence of the new ideas and scholar- 
ship of Descartes, Bacon, and Galileo, was 
bearing new and wonderful fruits in the field 
of history. Giovanni Battista Vico, a Neapol- 
itan (1668-1744), founded the philosophy of 
history in his Principiit di sctenza Nuova. 
In this work he investigates the beliefs, lan- 
guage, manners, of the earliest ages, and 
endeavors to trace the laws which govern the 
rise and fall of civilization. 

Apostolo Teno, a Venetian (1669-1750), 
contributed largely to historical learning by 
his Dissertazioni Volsiane and his Note alla 
Biblioteca dell’ Eloquenza Italiane di Giusto 
Fontanini. 

Pietro Giannone (jan-no’na) (1676-1748) in- 
. Vestigated the history of manners, learning, 
civil and ecclesiastical laws in the kingdom 
of Naples. Scipione Maffei (maf-fa’ee) (1675- 


1755) reconstructs the history of Verona by 
the help of its monuments; and last, yet 
greatest of all, comes Ludovico Antonio 
Muratori of Modena (1672-175y), who, in his 
extensive work, Rerus /talicarum Scriptores, 
arranged and illustrated the sources of Italian 
history in the Middle Ages. In his Antichita 
Italiane he studies the institutions, customs, 
laws, religions, and learning of the Middle 
Ages, and in the Aznali da’ Jtalia he relates, 
with unfailing judgment, the events of Ital- 
ian history from the birth of Christ down to 
his own time. 

The study of social science accompanied 
that of history. As soon as the Spanish 
dominion had ceased, the Italian princes 
commenced a work of useful reform, and 
philosophers, economists, and publicists 
flourished and increased. Antonio Genovesi 
(ja-no-va’zee) (1712-1769) wrote on political 
economy ; Gaetano Filangeri (fee-lan-ja’ree) 
(1752-1802) in his valuable work entitled the 
“‘Science of Legislation,’? endeavored to 
establish a perfect and logical system of leg- 
islation. Cesare Beccaria (bek-d-ree’a) (1735- 
1793) in his book, Deidelitti e delle pene (on 
crime and its penalties), helped to render the 
peval system more humane and to obtain the 
abolition of torture. 

The resurrection of modern literature in 
Italy begins with Guiseppe Parini of Bosisio 
in Lombardy (1729-1799). A humble priest, 
who had lived nearly always at Milan, en- 
tirely changed the forms of the old Italian 
art, and with his powerful genius created a 
new art fitted for his purpose. The Nobility 
of Milan, like that of the rest of Italy, passed 
their days in shameful idleness, intent only 
on the pursuit of pleasure, sunk in effeminacy 
or interested only in the most frivolous pas- 
times. Parini made this mode of life the ob- 
ject of his biting satire in a poem entitled 
Zl Giorno (the day). In this work, while pre- 
tending to instruct a young gentleman in the 
thousand trifling occupations which make the 
sum of his day’s employment, he overwhelms 
him with bitter jests and ridicule. The ca- 
prices of fashion, effeminate customs, vicious 
habits, luxury, idleness, and emptiness of 
heart and brain are portrayed with delicate 
yet mordant irony. This is the only speci- 
men of really polite satire which Italian liter- 
ature possesses. Nor must we omit to men- 
tion that Parini’s poem equals in form the 
best works of our literature. The way in 
which he expresses with propriety and ele- 
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the young lord, whom he feigns to teach, is 
admirable. And yet more so is the art with 
which he uses blank verse. In this he was 
imitated later on by another great poet—Ugo 
Foscolo. 

Parini was the fitst but not the only satir- 
ical writer in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. Gianbattista Casti (1721-1803) 
ridiculed the court customs of the time in his 
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gance, even the humblest employments of 






Animali parlanti. Gaspero Gozzi (got’see), 
a Venetian (1713-1787), touched with delicate 
irony upon the vices of his day. He copied 
the manner of Lucian. Ruder and sharper 
in his satires was Guiseppe Baretti of Turin 
(1716-1789), who spent many years of his life 
in England. In his Fyrusta letteraria he 
scourges the men and books of the period 
with most violent sarcasm and somewhat ex- 
cessive mockery. 


KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY A. BEERS, M. A. 
Of Yale University. 


lect for treatment a passage of history 

ora story that already has been told, and 
to give an entirely new turn to it by a deeper 
and subtler interpretation. He undermines 
the previous narrator and blows all his 
trenches into the air. Paradox is the spade 
with which he digs his complicated system of 
subterranean galleries. He will never take 
the obvious, superficial explanation which 
has satisfied the historian or even the poet. 
Take his poem ‘‘ The Glove,” for example. 
This is the old anecdote of the French court 
lady who dropped her glove into the lion pit 
to test the devotion of her lover. The gen- 
tleman leaped into the pit, picked up the 
gauntlet, clambered out in safety, and then 
threw the favor in the lady’s face. Very 
properly, thought Leigh Hunt,* whohad ver- 
sified the incident before ; and so thought the 
king and all the courtiers. But Browning’s 
version is an apology for the dame, who de- 
tected a false ring in the professions of her 
cavalier, and whose distrust of him, Brown- 
ing justifies in the sequel. 

In the annals of modern Italy our poet 
came upon a mysterious transaction—‘‘a 
terrible event without consequences,’’ as 
Voltairet called it—which piqued his curios- 
ity and set his mind at work upon the hidden 
motives and the character problems involved. 
This was the abdication in 1730, of the throne 
of Sardinia, by Victor Am-a-de’us (Vittorio 
Amedeo) in favor of his son, Charles Emman- 
uel (Carlo Emanuele), and his unsuccessful 


I: is Browning’s dramatic method to se- 





* (1784-1859.) A popular English poet. 
¢See uote in THe CaauTavguan for October 1889, 
Pp. 9!- 





attempt to take it back again a year later. 
The event, as Voltaire said, had little his- 
torical importance; but to understand its 
dramatic capabilities, we may follow Brown- 
ing a little way in his study of the theater of 
its action—the Italy of the early years of the 
eighteenth century. He made himself fa- 
miliar with all the ‘‘ documents in the case”; 
but of the authorities that he cites, the only 
one easily accessible to the English reader is 
Lord Orrery’s* ‘‘ Letters from Italy,’’ and es- 
pecially his fifth letter, dated at Turin, Octo- 
ber 16, 1754, about a quarter of acentury after 
the episode which it narrates and which forms 
the subject of Browning’s tragedy. 

At the opening of the last century Italy was 
in a wretchedcondition. The peasantry who 
tilled her fertile soil were crushed by a taxa- 
tion which exacted half of the annual pro- 
ceeds of their toil. The city republics had 
lost their ancient liberties, even though some 
of them still remained republican in form. 
The maritime states of Genoa and Venice saw 
their commerce decayed and their nobility 
impoverished. Venice was deprived of the 
Moreat bythe Turks in 1714; Corsica revolted 
from Genoa in 1730. The foreign trade 
passed into the hands of the Portuguese, the 
English, and the Dutch ; andone by one their 
fleets, their colonies, and their naval stations 
were stripped away from the two proud trad- 





*(Or’re-ry.) John Boyle, the fifth earl of Orrery. (1707- 
1762.) An English politician and author. 

+ The name given to the southern part of Greece, the 
part anciently called Peloponnesus. The Italians named 
it Morea from its resemblance to a mulberry leaf, moro 
being the Italian word for mulberry tree. The Turks 
conquered the Morea in the latter part of the fifteenth cent- 
ury ; the Venetians took it from them in 1699 and held it 
until 1714. 
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ing aristocracies which had held ‘‘ the gor- 
geous East in fee’’ forcenturies. The Medici 
family, which had extinguished freedom in 
Florence and ruled her with splendid oppres- 
sion, itself became extinct in 1737. Asin 
the wars of Francis I. of France and Charles 
V. of Germany, in the sixteenth century, Italy 
still remained the favorite field for the strug- 
gles of battle and diplomacy between the 
other nations of Europe. Spain and Austria 
fought over Sardinia, Naples, and the Two 
Sicilies.* Milan was annexed to Austria in 
1706. Parma was handed over now to Aus- 
tria and now to Spain. Tuscany fell toa 
grand duke of Lorraine, after the extinction 
of the Medici, and was governed from Vienna 
bya regency. Every treaty between the 
great powers} parceled out the soil of Italy 
afresh. Even those states which preserved a 
nominal independence were linked and dis- 
linked in endless permutations and combina- 
tions of alliance or hostility, by royal mar- 
riages, inheritances, dynastic changes, with 
which the people of Italy had no more con- 
cern than if they had occurred in Patagonia. 
The Popes, who might have been rallying 
points for a national movement, intrigued 
selfishly with foreign powers; bent only on 
preserving the revenues of the states of the 
church intact, or on adding now and then a 
fief, like Modena, e. g., to the papal posses- 
sions. Italy was learning that ‘‘to be weak 
is miserable’’; above all, when to weakness 
is added that ‘‘ fatal gift of beauty’’ which 
Filicaja|| celebrated and deplored in his fa- 
mous sonnet. 

Against the strong, consolidated monarch- 
ies of the North she had no chance politically 
and her whole civilization suffered from her 
political weakness and disunion. She who 
had been the mistress of all the arts in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, had fallen 
in intellectual progress far behind England, 
France, Germany, Holland, barbarian lands 
which had kindled their torches at hers, in 





*A name given toa former kingdom of southern Italy 
which included the province of Naples and Sicily with sev- 
eral islands, among which were Ischia, Procida, Capri, and 
the Lipari and the Egadi archipelagoes. It ceased to ex- 
ist asa kingdom when Victor Emmanuel II. annexed it 
to his new kingdom of Italy in 1860, 


+ See note in the April issue of this magazine, p. 39. 


} An estate granted by a superior power to another on 
condition of military or other services. 


| (Fe-le-ka’ya.) Vincenzo. (1642-1707.) An Italian lyric 
poet. The sonnet referred tois entitled L’ /talia, and is 
considered the finest in the Italian language. 
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the splendid age of the Renaissance. In 
painting, sculpture, architecture, there was 
an utterdecline. In poetry the fantastic ex- 
cesses of Marini and the Concetti school had 
been followed, as elsewhere in Europe, by a 
frigid ‘‘ classical ’’ taste, correct but impotent. 
Music was the only art in which Italy was to 
hold pre-eminence in the eighteenth century. 
In philosophy, in the natural sciences, in po- 
litical speculation, and in general learning she 
must resort for new impulse to the west of 
Europe. It was the age of academies in lit- 
erature ; the most famous of which was the 
‘* Arcadians,’’ whose pastoral affectations 
answered to the frivolous intrigues of the 
petty Italian courts and capitals, in an age 
without earnestness and a country where no 
healthy public life was possible. 

In the letters of English travelers in Italy 
during the first half of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, there is constant mention of the gen- 
eral air of poverty and decline. Smollett, 
Gray, the Earl of Orrery, and others speak of 
the empty palaces, the ruinous gardens, and 
neglected public works. Boyle describes 
Pisa as resembling ‘‘a fair city which some 
furious pestilence has lately depopulated ”’ ; 
and affirms that ‘‘ Florence and, indeed, most 
of the towns in Italy, except Bologna, are in 
a visible state of decay.”’ 

But though Italy, at the opening of the 
eighteenth century was merely a geograph- 
ical expression, and even the idea of Italian 
unity had to wait over a hundred years for its 
birth, a power was growing slowly into 
shape which was destined to bring about the 
fact. The position of the house of Savoy, 
with its new kingdom of Sardinia, among 
the states of Italy, is strikingly like that of 
the house of Hohenzollern with its electorate 
of Brandenburg and its kingdom of Prussia 
among the German principalities. They 
were alike in their military tradition and in 
their tradition of absolutism, as well as in 
their policy of economy at home and of 
steady aggrandizement and _ extension 
abroad. Browning makes King Victor say 
to his son, 


I left you this the absolutest rule 
In Europe: do you think I will sit still 
And see you throw power to the populace? 


And in the reign of that son, Lord Orrery 
describes the cities of Savoy and Sardinia, 
such as Chambery at Susa, as poor and 
filthy, but extremely well fortified. He adds 
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that the King of Sardinia is an economist. 
He is served in the ‘‘ most royal, and most fru- 
gal manner’’; that the Turinese “‘ are, regis ad 
exemplum,* great economists ’’; and that ‘if 
the officers of state had not an income aris- 
ing from their patrimony, their salaries 
would not afford them food or raiment. All 
of which reminds one of the frugal rule of old 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, father of 
Frederick the Great. 

It had long been the ambition of the dukes 
of Savoy, as it was of the electors of Bran- 
denburg, to erect their possessions into a 
kingdom. The wish was fulfilled when in 
1713 the treaty of Utrecht gave Sicily to Vic- 
tor Amadeus, with the titleofking. In 1720 
the Quadruple Alliance} forced him to ex- 
change Sicily for Sardinia, of which he be- 
came the first king :—first king of a kingdom 
which finally grew into the kingdom of Italy, 
even as the electorate of the Hohenzollerns 
widened in time into the imperial headship 
of Germany. But it will not do to pursue 
the parallel too far. Prussia has relied al- 
most entirely upon its army. The problem 
which confronted the new monarchs of the 
house of Savoy was a very different one, and 
diplomacy has been one of their main arts 
from the time when Victor Amadeus balanced 
himself carefully between Austria, France, 
and Spain, down to the time when Cavour 
made profitablealliances with Louis Napoleon 
and Victor Emmanuel got Venice by joining 
Bismarck against Austria in ’66. 

The King Victor of Browning’s tragedy 
had made a great figure in the wars of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s time, a niece of which grand 
monarch he had married ; which did not pre- 
vent him, however, from taking part against 
the French and being by them defeated and 
driven from his duchy of Savoy. His great 
kinsman, Prince Eugene, the foremost soldier 
of the time, except, perhaps, the Duke of 
Marlborough, had got him restored to his 
possessions and launched afresh upon his 
career of self-aggrandizement. He had fig- 
ured also as a politician and had intrigued 
unscrupulously, and upon the whole success- 
fully, in his own interest. But after he had 
been ten years on the throne of Sardinia he 
played the politician once too often ; and this 
brings us to the point which is dealt with in 
Browning’s drama. 


* Following the example of the king. 


+ The alliance otf England, France, Austria, and Hol- 
land, against Spain. 
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The story as given by the Earl of Orrery is 
briefly this. The king had involved himself 
in a disadvantageous treaty with France and 
‘determined to resign his crown to his son, 
who, being under no such engagements, 
might openly repair the injudicious step 
which his father had taken.’’ This same de- 
vice was afterward practiced by other rulers 
of the house of Savoy ; but Victor, perhaps, 
was impelled to the step, in part, by the fa- 
mous example of the emperor, Charles V. of 
Germany. The formal abdication took place 
in September 1730, at the royal hunting seat 
of Rivoli, nine miles from Turin. Here Vic- 
tor, who had kept his intention a secret, pre- 
pared a scene which must have been highly 
theatrical, and which lends itself with little 
change to the purposes of the mimic stage. 
The princes of the blood, the cavaliers of the 
Order of the Annunziata, the grandees of the 
court, the chancellor, the ministers, and the 
chief judicial officers of the kingdom had all 
been summoned. In their presence the king 
bade the Marquis del Borgo read aloud the 
document in which he resigned the throne to 
his heir apparent, Charles Emmanuel. After 
the reading of this he turned to his son and 
exhorted him to defend the purity of the 
Catholic faith ; to do justice to all men, but 
particularly to the poor and weak; and to 
have a diligent care of the army ‘‘as the up- 
holder of the authority of the government, 
the conservator of the public peace, and the 
defense of the independence of the state.’ 
Then he wished his successor a prosperous 
reign and bestowed upon him the paternal 
blessing. 

The Italian historian from whose account 
these details are quoted (Carlo Botta* : Storia 
@’ Italia) informs us that the prince and the 
spectators were moved to tears by this ‘“‘un- 
foreseen spectacle,’’ and that Victor was the 
only one who preserved a serene and un- 
moved countenance. Theold king had taken 
advantage of his retirement to marry his mis- 
tress, the widow of an officer named Sebas- 
tien. With her he withdrew to Chambery, 
the ancient capital of Savoy. He had re- 
served to himself a fixed annual pension of 
300,000 /ive and a dowry of 100,000 scudit} for 
his new spouse. 


*(Carlo Giuseppe.) (1766-1837.) An Italian historian. 

+A lira is an Italian coin of the same value asa franc, 
that is, worth between nineteen and twenty cents of our 
money. A scudo is a silver coin worth about ninety-six 
cents. 











But the life of a retired country gentleman 
at Chambery did not long content the fiery, 
restless, scheming soul of the ex-king. 
“‘Perhaps,’’ moralizes Lord Orrery, ‘there 
are charms in a crown of which you and I 
‘have no idea. Thus far is undeniable, few 
princes have ever resigned it without regret.” 

Victor’s motives in resigning his crown 
have been variously interpreted. Browning 
follows Lord Orrery in the view that finding 
himself embarrassed by contradictory pledges 
given to two of the great powers, who had 
been bidding against each other for his sup- 
port, the crafty and selfish old intrigant un- 
loaded his responsibilities on his son, and 
then stood aside to see how he would extri- 
cate himself. Charles displayed unexpected 
skill; the foreign affairs of Sardinia took a 
favorable turn; and the exigency having 
passed, Victor was ready to re-take his crown. 
Lord Orrery even suggests that he had 
‘“‘extorted from his son a private promise of 
restoring the crown.’’ It is fair to add that 
Botta, while acknowledging that current 
rumor in Italy and in Europe attributed this 
motive to Victor, supplies reasons for his ab- 
ication, which are less disgraceful to his 
character. He explains the act as the result 
of a sudden resolution springing from ‘his 
unstable nature, his fervid imagination, his 
desire of preserving, in the wars which he 
saw were at hand, the reputation of a suc- 
cessful soldier’’; reinforced by ‘‘ the example 
of Charles V., and by his conviction that he 
had ason capable of governing.’’ All au- 
thorities impute a strong influence to the 
nagging of the Marchioness di Spigno 
(speen’yo), Victor’s former mistress and now 
his wife. She was of an intriguing, ambitious 
temper and wanted to be a queen. 

Within a year from the date of his abdica- 
tion the old king was plotting to regain his 
power. Hecorresponded with a discontented 
faction in Turin. Under a pretense that the 
air of Chambery disagreed with him, he re- 
moved to Rivoliand then tothe palace of Mont- 
-callier (Moncalieri, mon-k4-lé-a’ré) still nearer 
tothe capital. Thence he wrote tothe Marquis 
del Borgo, commanding him to return his 
written act of resignation. He also rode to 
the citadel of Turin at night and demanded 
admission, which was refused by the govern- 
or, San Remigio. The ministers of the new 
king were true to his interests and the army 
‘served him well in this crisis. Victor was 
put under arrest at Montcallier and kepta 
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prisoner there till his death in October 1732. 
The Marchioness di Spigno was ‘‘ abruptly 
torn from him ’’ and confined in a monastery. 
She was still living when Lord Orrery was at 
Turin (1754), but ‘‘no longer dangerous, be- 
ing very old, very infirm, and enormously 
fat.’’ The Italian historians give a frightful 
picture of the old king’s rage when arrested. 
He uttered the most horrible imprecations and 
struggled impotently to defend himself, strik- 
ing, kicking, and biting as he was dragged 
out of bed by the soldiers. ‘‘ He was treated 
with respect but guarded with the closest strict- 
ness. He often desired to see hisson. The 
interview was promised, but the promise was 
not performed. Rage, grief, and disappoint- 
ment ended, in less than two years, the life of 
this unhappy prince.” 

All the historians agree that Charles acted 
for the best in resisting his father’s attempt 
to retakethe throne. But the state necessity 
which compelled him to an act that had the 
look of filial ingratitude, was a cruel one. 

Browning’s picture of the young king is a 
very noble and touching piece of dramatic 
portraiture. He represents him as slow of 
comprehension, diffident of his own powers, 
suffering acutely from his father’s sneers at 
his incapacity and dominated even to the last 
by Victor’s will. For it is in the conclusion 
of the play that the dramatist has taken that 
license which Shakspereand all dramatists, in 
fact, have taken so freely and has departed 
from the letter of history to reach a subtlest 
touch of poetic truth. 

In the last act of ‘‘King Victor and King 
Charles’’ the old king is led in under arrest, 
to the presence of hisson sitting crowned and 
sceptered. Fiercely he demands the crown 
and Charles yields it at once, only reproach- 
ing his father that he should have tried him 
thus. But Victor’s heart is broken with the 
thought that his son would have denied and 
so disgraced him, and he dies with the crown 
on his head. He has carried his point, but 
the royal credit of the young king must be 
saved. Some version must be given out in 
public which will serve for ‘‘history”’ : 
Charles—how to save your story? Mine must go! 
Say—say that you refused the crown to me! 
Charles, yours shall be my story! You im- 

mured 
Me, say, at Rivoli. A single year 
I spend without the sight of you, then die— 
That will serve every purpose—tell that tale 
The world ! 
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III. 
N noticing the practical effects produced 
I by the conception of the unity of the race 
as propounded by the Stoic philosophy 
and as embodied in the extension of the Ro- 
man franchise, we begin with the position of 
women. 

Throughout the articles on Roman history 
which have appeared in this magazine, stress 
always has been laid on the family as a spe- 
cial feature of the Roman constitution. But 
care must be taken not to confound the Ro- 
man family with the modern family. The 
latter is based entirely on near kinship ; the 
former was an artificial combination designed 
to continue a race of warlike men and often 
separated those who were nearest to each 
other in blood. The Roman family had a 
strong hold on the Romans and survived to 
alate period. It had curious results in the 
case of women. Originally the wife was 
placed entirely in the power of her husband. 
She became by marriage a member of his 
family and held the place of a daughter. As 
we have seen, he could sell or kill her. But 
it is probable that at an early stage of Roman 
history the sale of a wife was forbidden and 
the power to kiil was restricted. 

Most of the matters that concerned the re- 
lation of husband to wife were referred to a 
council of friends which could and did limit 
the husband’s powers. In process of time 
it became the custom for the wife not to 
enter the family of her husband but to remain 
in that of her father. The father supplied 
her with the means of living, in the shape of 
a dowry and at his death often left her a 
large fortune under the care of a guardian 
who allowed her practical independence. The 
husband was not bound to support her in the 
first instance. The obligation fell on a con- 
siderable number of intervening relationships 
and it was only when these failed that the 
duty had to be undertaken by the husband. 
Thus the Roman family system produced this 
strange anomaly, that the mother did not be- 
long to the same family as her sons. They 
were in the family of their father, she was in 
the family of her father. And as all property 


came by inheritance to the members of the 
family, the mother could not succeed to the 
property of an intestate son, nor the son to 
the property of an intestate mother. The 
wife was, in fact, a stranger in many respects, 
to what we should now call her own family, 
viz., her sons and daughters and their chil- 
dren, and her position was altogether sin- 
gular. 

The Romans insisted that marriage should 
take place only when the consent of all parties 
concerned was given and that it should bea 
community of goods and of life cemented by 
love. No actions for breach of promise were 
permitted, because the marriage at the mo- 
ment of its commencement should be an act 
of deliberate mutual agreement. And the 
marriage could be dissolved, after certain legal 
forms had been complied with, whenever one 
of the two contracting parties desired its 
dissolution. In this state of matters the 
Roman women enjoyed a great amount of 
freedom aad respect. They cultivated their 
minds, they enjoyed society, they frequented 
the lectures of philosophers, they studied 
music, they entered into the political projects 
of their husbands, and they engaged in 
works of philanthropy. 

Much is said by later writers such as Juve- 
nal and Martial on the licentiousness and 
capriciousness of the women of their day, but 
se many instances of good and noble Roman 
women are recorded that we cannot doubt 
that these writers exaggerated. At the same 
time this civil separation of wife and mother 
from close connection with husband and chil- 
dren produced by the old Roman family idea 
was anomalous in the highest degree. A 
curious exhibition of it is given in Plutarch’s 
Life of Cato of Utica: Hortensius, desirous 
of being united in kinship and family to Cato, 
endeavored to persuade the latter whose 
daughter Porcia was the wife of Bibulus and 
had borne him two sons, to give her in turn to 
him. But Cato replied that he loved Hor- 
tensius, and he considered it strange for 
Hortensius to speak about the marriage of 
his daughter, who had been given to another ;. 
on which Hortensius disclosing himself did 
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not hesitate to ask Marcia, the wife of Cato. 
Accordingly, Cato seeing the earnestness of 
Hortensius did not refuse but he said that 
Philippus, the father of Marcia, must also 
approve of it. When they had seen Philippus 
and informed him of the agreement, he did 
not give Marcia in marriage except in the 
presence of Cato, and Cato joined in giving 
her away ! 

The contract of marriage between Cato and 
Marcia was legally dissolved with the consent 
of her father to whose family she still be- 
longed, and a new marriage contract was 
legally entered on between Hortensius and 
Marcia. Marcia lived with Hortensius to the 
day of his death and then remarried Cato. 

The narrative throws a flood of light on Ro- 
man ideas of marriage. The remarkable 
feature about it is that the children are con- 
sidered to belong exclusively to the father. 

But the feelings of motherhood were recog- 
nized in later times and kinship became a 
strong tie, whether those who were kin were 
in the same family or not. The claims of 
nature began to be preferred to the claims 
of an artificial state. The Emperor Claudius 
was the first to break through the Roman 
family system by bestowing on a mother the 
inheritance of herchildren, but it is uncertain 
whether he did this by an arbitrary exercise 
of power or by adecree. Most likely it was 
the former, since it was not till 158 A. D. in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius that a decree of 
the senate was passed by which matrons who 
had three children or freedwomen who had 
four, received the privilege of becoming heirs 
to the property of their intestate children. A 
reciprocal alteration took place in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus 
in 178 A. D., when a decree of the senate was 
passed entitling sons and daughters to suc- 
ceed to the goods of an intestate mother. 

The ties of nature received recognition in 
other ways. In the civil Roman family the 
son had no property, for he was under the 
control of his father, and he never, therefore, 
had an opportunity of contributing to the 
comfort of his parents by voluntary expendi- 
ture of money. But when the Roman family 
system began to break down, the emperors 
insisted on the discharge of the duties of 
kinship. The son was bound to support his 
father or mother, if they were needy, and for 
the same reason the father was forbidden to 
expose or suffocate his child on penalty of 
death and he was obliged to rear all who were 
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born to him. And when a dissolution of 
marriage took place, a decree of Diocletian 
left it to the judge to determine with which 
of the parents the sons or daughters were to 
remain. In short, the old Roman family was 
broken up completely, the natural family 
claimed its rights and prevailed, and impor- 
tance was attached to the individual, as he 
obtained the franchise because he was a free 
subject of the empire. 

The growth of the feelings of humanity in 
imperial times is still more evident in the case 
of slaves. The idea of the relation of the 
master to the slave remained the same. The 
slave continued to be regarded in the eye of 
the law as the property of his owner and he 
often was exposed to horrible cruelties and 
utterly barbarous treatment, especially during 
the reigns of wicked emperors. But a mod- 
erating influence was at work and found ex- 
pression in many rescripts and decrees. Even 
in legal documents the lawyers propounded 
the philosophical principles of stoicism. It 
was held to be contrary to nature that one 
man should be the owner of another. These 
principles did not lead the lawyers to propose 
the abolition of slavery. The imperial jurists 
accepted slavery as an institution of civil 
society and they dealt with it as a fact. But 
their prepossessions were in favor of liberty, 
and the imperial laws favored the manumis- 
sion of slaves and the extension of freedom. 
Facilities were given for manumitting slaves 
and many of the regulations relating to be- 
quests and inheritances aided in securing 
freedom for the slave. 

But it was especially in the circumstances 
of the slave that the softening influences of 
humanity showed themselves. In republican 
times the slave was allowed by custom to 
possess a little property. A kind master en- 
couraged his slaves to honesty and diligence 
by promising to them the privilege of having 
money for their own uses; and sometimes 
slaves accumulated so much as to purchase 
their own freedom. But this money did not 
belong legally to them but to their masters 
who could at any time claim it as their own. 
This custom continued in imperial times and 
further privileges were bestowed. Masters 
often permitted their slaves to make their 
fellow slaves heirs to their possessions, pro- 
vided these slaves formed part of the same 
household. And a slave might become a 
member of a burial society with the approval 
of his master, and if he paid his entry money 
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and his monthly contributions regularly, the 
society provided him with a worthy funeral 
and a suitable resting place for his ashes. 

A slave could not marry. He was sup- 
posed to have no father or mother or relatives, 
being a mere article of commerce. But human 
nature rebelled against this monstrous con- 
ception. Even in comparatively early times 
good masters allowed their upper slaves such 
as the bailiff of a farm to associate with 
female slaves permanently and to form fam- 
ilies, which lived together in the same houses. 
In imperial times these unions became much 
more frequent, and though they were not 
marriages, as marriage could take place only 
between free citizens, yet the connection was 
viewed as something approaching to mar- 
riage, and the united slaves were spoken of 
as husband and wife and the children as sons 
and daughters. The law took note of these 
unions and the relationships which arose out 
of them. Care also was taken in the sale of 
slaves that their families should not be 
broken up but that all the members of a 
family should be sold only as one lot. 

In the time of the republic no effort was 
made to prevent the cruel treatment of slaves. 
But whenever imperial government began, 
we find the will of the emperor interferes to 
check unbridled savagery towardthem. As 
far as we know, it was only on one occasion 
that Augustus exercised his power for this 
purpose, but the story shows that a mild and 
merciful emperor had free course in mitigat- 
ing the sufferings of the distressed. Vedius 
Pollio, who was himself adescendant of slaves, 
was in the habit of feeding his lampreys on 
human flesh, flinging into the fish-pond the 
slaves whom he condemned to death. One 
time while he happened to be entertaining 
Augustus, the slave who poured out the 
wine broke a crystal cup, whereupon Vedius 
in the presence of Augustus ordered him to 
be thrown to the lampreys. The slave fell at 
the feet of the Emperor and prayed for his 
intervention. The Emperor entreated his 
host to recall his cruel urder, but his appeal 
did not move him. He then requested Vedi- 
us to show him all the other cups which were 
in his possession,and when they were brought, 
he gave orders that they should be smashed 
to pieces. And he furthermore commanded 
that the slave should be set free. 

In the reign of Claudius it seems to have 
become usual to expose slaves who were sick 
and infirm and whose recovery was expected 


to be slow, on the island of Aésculapius, 
called also the Insula Tiberina. The Em- 
peror passed a law that all who were thus 
exposed should become free and should not 
come under the power of their masters, if 
they recovered, and that if any one instead 
of exposing his slave, chose to kill him, he 
should be held guilty of murder. 

Hadrian showed great consideration for 
slaves. He banished for five years a matron 
who on the slightest pretexts had treated her 
female slaves barbarously. He prohibited 
masters from killing their slaves and sub- 
jected them to trial for so doing. He put an 
end to the workshops or prisons, at least 
those that were private, in which slaves were 
huddled together in vast numbers, and he 
made many other humane regulations. An- 
toninus Pius legislated still more definitely. 
In his day neither Roman citizens nor any 
others under the sway of Rome were allowed 
to inflict excessive or causeless cruelties upon 
their slaves, for by one of his constitutions 
any one killing his own slave causelessly 
was as much amenable to justice as the man 
who killed a slave belonging to another. 

Doubtless many other regulations were 
made in favor of the slave, but our informa- 
tion is imperfect. We know that at an early 
period in the empire the prefect* of the city 
of Rome and the governors in the provinces 
were entrusted with the duty of hearing the 
complaints of slaves and doing them justice. 

There was nothing that the Roman owners 
of slaves dreaded more than treachery within 
their own households, and the murder of a 
master led to the indiscriminate slaughter of 
all his slaves. This fear continued in im- 
perial times and in the reign of Nero the sen- 
ate passed a decree which Tacitus does not 
stigmatize, but speaks of as made to serve 
the purposes of justice and security, to the 
effect, that if any one was killed by his own 
slaves, those also who had been manumitted 
by testament and had remained under the 
same roof should be put to death along with 
the slaves. Tacitus tells us that the sympa- 
thies of the masses were with the abused 
slaves, as they often stood up for mercy in 
opposition to the senate. He relates how the 
prefect of the city was murdered by one of 


* A Roman officer holding command as director or presi- 
dent. There were several classes of officers bearing this 
name placed in charge.of different departments, such as 
the prefect of the aqueducts, prefect of a camp, of the city 
guard, of provisions, etc. 
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his slaves, but that the masses of the people 
were so irritated at the idea of sacrificing 
many innocent lives that they broke out into 
mutiny. A few of the senators sided with 
them but the majority of them were opposed 
to every innovation and sanctioned the 
slaughter of all the slaves. But the multi- 
tude did every thing they could to prevent 
such a violent and unreasonable act, and 
Nero succeeded in earrying out the decree 
only by lining the road to the execution with 
a large array of soldiers. 

Matters seem to have changed much be- 
tween the period of Nero and that of Hadrian; 
for we are told of the latter emperor that 
when a master was slain in a house, he or- 
dained that in the inquiry, torture should be 
applied only to those slaves who by their 
nearness might know something about the 
matter. A slave, of course, could not be a 
trustworthy witness nor take an oath, but 
the truth might be extracted from him by 
torture. 

We must say a word on the gladiatorial 
fights and the combats with wild beasts. 
These brutal sports fascinated the Romans 
and so blunt did custom make the conscience 


that some of the best Romans praised them 
as if they encouraged a contempt of death 


and the exercise of endurance. Seneca is al- 
most the only writer who protested against 
them. In one of his letters he tells how he 
went to a midday spectacle expecting jokes 
and some relaxation, but met with the hideous 
sight of human gore. The combatants he 
allows were criminals, as was now the cus- 
tom. ‘‘Some one,”’ he says, ‘‘ has committed 
a robbery: what good reason in that is there 
for hanging him?’’ ‘‘He has murdered a 
man.’’ ‘‘ Because he did ‘so, he deserved to 
suffer the penalty of death, but what have 
you done, miserable one, to deserve that you 
should gaze on his death? Do you not un- 
derstand this, that examples fall back on 
those who made them? Give the immortal 
gods thanks that you are teaching him to be 
cruel who cannot learn to be so.’’ 

At one time owners could hand over their 
slaves for these sports at their own caprice. 
But early in the empire a law was passed 
that only slaves guilty of crimes could be so 
treated, and any owner who sold for this pur- 
pose a slave not condemned by a judge was 
amenable to justice as well as the purchaser. 
Hadrian further ordained that no owner could 
sell a slave, even though criminal, for gladi- 
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atorial purposes, without expressly mention- 
ing the object for which he was sold. 

The mild and gentle Marcus Aurelius did 
every thing he could to mitigate the ferocity 
and cruelty of these sports. He ordained 
that the combatants should fight with blunted 
weapons. He enrolled the gladiators and 
slaves in his army and carried them off to 
his wars, amid the indignant cries of the 
populace who balked of their amusement ex- 
claimed that the Stoic Emperor wished to 
make every citizen a philosopher. Whena 
boy who danced on the tight-rope fell, he or- 
dained that mattresses always should be 


placed below the tight rope to break the fall. 


The komans were so passionately fond of 
these cruel sports that even Christian em- 
perors for a long time did not venture on 
stopping them. Their abolition was due to 
the daring of an ascetic, Telemachus (té-lem/a- 
kus), according to the well-known story re- 
lated by Theodoret.* He came from the East 
for the express purpose of trying what he 
could do, and entering the stadium while the 
hideous spectacle was going on, he endeav- 
ored to separate the combatants. The eager 
spectators were enraged at his interference 
and stoned him to death. But the Emperor 
Honorius was soimpressed by the event that 
he put an end forever to the demoralizing 
exhibitions. 

Many of the decrees in regard to slavery 
during imperial times partake of the spirit of 
Christianity, but it cannot be affirmed that 
they directly proceeded from it. The sense 
of human brotherhood, as we have seen, was 
prominent in the Stoic philosophy and the 
writings of the pagan authors of the second 
century are brightened by compassion for 
the poor, by interest in the slave, and by a 
belief in the essential equality of all men. 
But the love of man as man was emphasized 
in Christianity and was an inherent feature 
of it. It did not proclaim a crusade against 
slavery as a civil institution ; but Christians 
accepted the slave as a brother ; they often 
placed him in the highest positions in the 
church ; they associated him with themselves 
in every Christian work ; and they regarded 
him as an heir of eternal life. Such action 
had a powerful influence in mitigating the 
hard lot of the slave and in bringing about 
the emancipation of large numbers. 


* (The-od’o-ret.) (About 390-457.) An eminent Christian 
writer and ecclesiastic. 
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MAP QUIZ. 


1. Locate the 16 provinces and large divisions of the 
present kingdom of Italy. 

2. To what country does Corsica belong ? 

3. What are the principal harbors on the west coast? 
on the east ? 

4. Locate Elba, the island to which Napoleon retired 
im 1814. 

5. Where is Carrara, from which the famous marble 
takes its name? 

6. Trace on this map the variations in boundary de- 
scribed by Freeman in the present issue in the article on 
‘The Making of Italy.’’ 

7. Where is the republic of San Marino, next to Mo- 
naco the smallest state in Europe, located ? 

8. In what province is the famous winter resort known 
as the Italian Riviera located ? 


9. What lake famous for its beauty lies in Lombardy? 

10. What is the most extensive gulf indenting the 
Italian peninsula? 

11. How many groups of the Alps touch Italy? 

12, Where is the church of San Andrea, called by 
Harrison in the present issue, ‘‘ one of the most perfect in 
Christendom,”’ located ? 

13. Locate the cities described on p. 136 of present issue 
as famous for ‘villas and palaces and municipal build- 
ings.” 

14. In what province is the old duchy of Savoy, the 
scene of the action of ‘‘ King Victor and King Charles”’ 
in present issue, now included? (See map in Aprib 
issue.) 

15. Where was Chambery the ancient capital of Sa- 
voy? (See map in April issue.) 





SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[May 4.] 

HRISTIANITY is a remedial system. 

( It presupposes guilt and ruin. It an- 

nounces free forgiveness, provides in 

its own way for the formation of a holy char- 

acter, and secures for all who believe, happi- 

ness and eternal life. These announcements I 

desire briefly to examine in the light of reason 

and experience. I do it under the conviction 

that the best way to defend Christianity is 

simply to state it. It is largely its own evi- 
dence. 

I. I begin with what Christianity presup- 
poses—our guilt and ruin. 

The fact of man’s sinfulness is clear; the 
startling thing is what Scripture teaches as to 
the degree of it and God’s feeling toward it. 
We imagine that sin is in our acts only, and 
that our hearts are ever better than our lives. 
Scripture tells us that it is our nature, and 
that our hearts are ever worse than our lives. 

Theology proceeds to define this sinful- 
ness—as its custom is. It pronounces man 
to have ‘‘fallen very far from his original 
righteousness.’’ Popular thought, which de- 
lights in clear and vivid utterance, describes 
this depravity as ‘‘total.’’ When we speak 
of total depravity, it is not meant of course 
that all men are alike bad, because totally de- 
praved ; for Scripture recognizes all the shades 
of character that are recognized by common 
sense. In our Lord’s day there were young 
men whom He loved, as there were scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, whom He strongly 
denounced. Nor is it meant that all men are 
as bad as they can be ; for ‘‘ evil seducers shall 
wax worse and worse.’’ What it means is 
that sin has tainted every part of our nature, 
changing affections into passions, self-love 
into selfishness, searing, darkening, and en- 
feebling the conscience, and making even our 
intellectual faculties less vigorous and clear. 
It means that every act and every feeling, even 
in the best of us, is wanting in holiness, 
through deficiency in its measure, fault in 
its motives, or through the absence of that 
general regard for God’s will and claims which 
is essential to all divine virtue. It means, 
finally, that there is xo hope of salvation for 
any of us through the merit of our doings or 


tears. If saved at all, it must be through free 
mercy. This depravity is as much a fact of 
experience as it is of revelation. It is as 
clearly an induction as any law of science. 
Gravitation is proved by the fact that all 
bodies, when free to move, show a tendency 
to move toward one another; and man’s de- 
pravity is proved by the fact that when left 
to himself he always displays a proneness to 
evil. . All our knowledge of the lower 
animals and of natural objects is gained from 
their doings in the one case, and from their 
“sensible qualities in the other. We speak of 
the disposition and properties of each. We 
talk of the faithfulness of the dog, of the fe- 
rocity of the tiger, of the poisonous nature of 
the foxglove, ascribing to each a prior ten- 
dency that accounts for the peculiarities we 
see. It is just thus we verify the doctrine of 
human sinfulness. The passions and the sel- 
fishness which have prevailed in all nations, 
and which nothing seems able to subdue, 
justify thestatement that in man’s very make 
as he now is, there is something that leads 
him astray. To assert depravity is simply to 
assert the quality of a species. It as accu- 
rate to talk of human depravity, intending 
thereby to affirm the existence of a prior uni- 
versal disposition to sin, as it is to affirm the 
most certain laws or the soundest generaliza- 
tions in science. Odr nature is. not more cer- 
tainly rational than it is sinful. 

And yet there is much in relation to this 
truth that is matter of faith. That this ten- 
dency to sin was not our primeval condition, 
that there was once a golden age of innocence 
and happiness is a matter of revelation, 
though poetry and traditional history have 
preserved some fragments of the truth. The 
degree of our sinfulness, the guz/¢ and the 
misery of it, are also:largely matters of reve- 
lation, and accepted less from experience in 
the first instance than from faith. 

And this is all natural. The fact of oursin- 
fulness is ascertainable by experience. The 
degree of it is not. We are not only born 
with depraved tendencies, themselves uncon- 
scious of their depravity, but when we be- 
gin the process of self-scrutiny, the depravity 
which is natural to us has been further con- 
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firmed by habit, itself a second nature. The 
very instruments, therefore, we usein detect- 
ing the quality have lost much of their dis- 
criminating power. . The whole frame- 
work of society, moreover, assists this work of 
deception. Sin loses its odiousness, and ceases 
to be felt as sin, when we are surrounded 
by it; just as the impure air of a room 
remains unnoticed till having changed it for 
fresh air outside we attempt to enter it again, 
or as the enormous weight of the atmosphere 
becomes imperceptible by being universal. 

Nor is the influence of our likes and dis- 
likes to be forgotten. When conscience 
speaks, men find it more pleasant to silence 
it than to obey its teaching. The faculty by 
which men judge of sin is delicate in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the office it has to dis- 
charge. Its structure is as tender as that df 
the eye : and both are in our own keeping. A 
diseased organ may be relieved, as we know, 
by healing the disease or by paralyzing the 
nerve ; and so there are two ways of escaping 
an angry conscience. We may cease from the 
evil that provokes it, or we may resolutely 
refuse to listen to its voice. . . . Need I say, 
how all these hindrances to the formation of 
an adequate conception of the degree of our 
sinfulness are strengthened by the mysterious 
silence which God preserves in His Providence. 
Among His judgments, as among His mer- 
cies, we walk by faith. For His name’s sake 
He defers His anger ; but men fail to under- 
stand His forbearance. All things, they say, 
continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation. Stricken or perplexed by the 
admonitions of conscience, men go forth un- 
der the open sky, and all seems peaceful there. 
There is no handwriting upon the wall of that 
temple to confirm the voice of terror that had 
spoken within. The lover of pleasure, the 
idolater of gain, the wrong-doer, the pros- 
perous despiser of God, is not now struck 
down in our streets ; and men are thence con- 
firmed in their hope that they are not guilty, 
or that sin is less of an evil than their fears 
had supposed. 

And what is the conclusion of all this rea- 
soning? Simply that Scripture teaching on 
sin is sustained by history and by experience ; 
and yet, through the corrupting influence of 
depravity, we have no adequate sense of the 
completeness of our ruin. 
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II. Asa remedial system, the central truth 
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of Christianity is the death and resurrection 
of Christ. The most obvious ground that can 
be taken on this theme is, that the death of 
Christ is an expression of His own love and 
of the love of the Father, and a proof of His 
sincerity ; as His resurrection is a proof of the 
divineness of His mission, and a pledge of 
ourown. ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’’ ‘‘Hethat spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
not with Him freely give us all things?” He 
foresaw and foretold His approaching suffer- 
ings, and steadfastly set His face to fulfill 
them. This is not the manner of deceivers. 
The reality of a future life is now proved not 
by argument, but by fact. He,—not His 
teaching but Himself,—is to us the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life! I have called this the 
most obvious ground. It is ground defined 
in the creeds of the early Church, as it is ac- 
cepted by all classes of Christian people. It 
may be called low ground. It treats of no 
mysteries—unless it be of the love that 
prompted Him to die, and of the mighty 
power whereby He rose from the dead. It 
says nothing of the spiritual significance of 
His dying, And yet what yearnings of human 
nature are met by these simple announce- 
ments—the Divine love, the victory of man 
over the grave. 

But the Cross has deeper significance. All 
Christians are exhorted to consider it and to 
be conformed to it—to havein them the same 
mind that was also in Christ Jesus. 

To consider it and to be conformed to it! 
What views it gives of human nature. Men 
made like you and me have put Him to death. 
Some have thought that virtue needs but to 
be seen in order to be worshiped. Here the 
divinest virtue becomes incarnate, and on the 
Cross men are doing what they can to extin- 
guish it forever. . . . What views it gives of 
the evil of sin! All the suffering He sought 
to alleviate, the leprosy and the death ; all the 
suffering He encountered, the perverseness 
and cruelty of His persecutors, the desertion 
and unbelief of His disciples, His tears and 
agony andcryings, all had their origin in moral 
causes which it was the work of His life to 
remove! ... What views it gives of duty! 
Men murder Him and He prays for them. 
The Father forsakes Him, and still He trusts 
Him. Had He been content to blend Sad- 
duceeism and Pharisaism and Heathenism 
into one religion—to sanction all as meaning 
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the same thing, He need never have suffered. 
But He assailed them all, and of His faithful- 
ness the Cross was at once the evidence and 
the result. . . . What views it gives of a holy, 
noble life! How possible it is to conquer the 
material by the spiritual, to mortify all that 
is gross and earthly, to be in contact with sin 
and death and emerge the nobler for suffering. 
How blessed to deny ourselves, and by self- 
sacrifice to leave the world holier and happier 
than we found it. By the Cross, multitudes 
have been crucified to the world, and the 
world to them. Never has there been in the 
history of the race a mightier power than this 
moral power of the Cross ! 

But it has still deeper significance. Many 
passages of Scripture speak, as we have seen, 
of His sufferings as of something in which 
we share: many others speak of them as of 
something in which we have no share. ‘‘ He 
died, the Just, for the unjust.”” ‘‘He Him- 
self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” His Cross touches our hearts, and 
strengthens our will, teaching self-denial and 
submission ; it also pacifies our conscience, 
doing for us what we could never have done 
for ourselves. 

The feeling of guilt is universal. Men have 


instinctively the conviction that law must 
be vindicated. Sin means guilt, and guilt 


means punishment. Nor 1s it possible, as it 
seems to me, apart from the Gospel, to free 
the human mind from the misgivings which 
these terms imply. The provision of the 
Gospel for meeting these misgivings is in the 
Cross. ‘‘ The life’’ our Lord there gave He gave 
as a ‘‘ransom for many.’’ The ‘‘blood’’ He 
there shed was shed for ‘‘the remission of 
sins.’’ Justified by faith, we have peace with 
God. Webelievein the Divine love. We believe 
no less in the Divine holiness. We accept a 
free pardon, looking for the mercy of God 
unto eternal life; and yet we hold that the 
sanctity of law and the holiness of God are as 
completely maintained as if the guilty had 
been condemned ! 


[May 78.] 

III. The first effect of the Gospel when men 
believe is forgiveness, the cancelment of the 
guilt of sin. Its chief design, however, asa 
remedial system is holiness. The ‘‘ great and 
precious promises’’ it reveals are given that 
we may become ‘‘ partakers of a Divine nat- 
ure.””’ The New Testament knows nothing 
of a salvation that consists only in pardon. 
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Men are saved in the fullest and truest sense 
just in proportion as they are holy. This ar- 
rangement is surely reasonable ; and yet it is 
so rare in religious systems as to be an evi- 
dence wherever it is found of an origin higher 
than human. 

The dependence of forgiveness on faith, and 
the freeness of forgiveness, coming as it does 
at the beginning of a Christian life, have often 
been urged as objections to the Gospel. But 
if the truth be exactly statedy the objections 
cease. Justification through faith—a free par- 
don on believing—is no doubt the Scripture 
teaching ; but the faith which justifies—the 
belief of the heart—is from its very nature the 
beginning of a holy character. Let a man‘ 
believe that Christ is the gift of the Father’s 
love, that His self-denying life is the noblest 
model, that in dying He did homage to law, 
that we deserve what He suffered, that the 
chief evil under the government of God is the 
sin which He dies to remove ; and the belief 
is inseparable from holiness. The moral 
quality of the faith is not, indeed, the meri- 
torious ground of forgiveness, but still it is 
an essential element of the faith which is re- 
quired if we are to be forgiven. 

The freeness of forgiveness and its place at 
the beginning of the Christian life is no less 
striking. To some it may seem as if the ar- 
rangement would have been more conducive 
to holiness had the Gospel bidden men to be 
holy that they might be forgiven, instead of 
saying ‘‘ Be holy, because you are forgiven.’’ 
But there are grave reasons in human nature 
against this change ; and the holiest men have 
recognized the wisdom of the Divine order ; 
‘* Ye are risen with Christ, therefore set your 
affections upon things above’’: ‘‘ Ye are not 
your own, ye are bought with a price, there- 
fore glorify God in your bodies and in your 
spirits which are God’s.’’ Most religious 
systems teach the duty of holiness in some 
sense, and promise forgiveness. It is the 
order of these blessings that distinguishes the 
false system from the true. The Gospel pro- 
claims a free pardon, and then supplies mo- 
tives which influence the will, and impel men 
to holiness ; the motives owing their force to 
that faith which is at the outset the germ of a 
holy life. 

On the nature of this evangelical holiness I 
cannot now insist. It is essentially the ad- 
miration and the practice of whatever is true 
and righteous and loving ; not of the first two 
only, butof the three combined. It is begun in 
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the soul through the force of motives as various 
as the instincts of men, the fear of punish- 
ment, the desire of happiness, the yearning 
of the heart after something nobler than any 
thing the world contains; often by personal 
attachment to Christ, loving loyalty to Him 
for what He has done for us, a feeling not the 
highest in the Christian life, though leading 
to the highest, viz., attachment to Him for 
what He is. It always involves in a world 
like ours self-denial,—the subjection of the 
lower principles of our nature to the higher, 
and of our willto God’s. In its highest form 
it teaches us to use every power and gift in 
promoting the holiness and the happiness of 
all around us. 

It is the design of the Gospel not only to 
teach this holiness, but to produce it in indi- 
vidual character and in national life. With 
this view it reveals truths that purify the heart, 
supplies motives that influence the will, and 
it adds the promise of that Divine help which 
the most thoughtful heathen writers, phi- 
losophers, dramatists, historians, have af- 
firmed to be essential jf a man is to attain to 
Divine virtue. 

If we know these things, and have felt 
them, we need no further evidence of their 
truth. We have the witness in ourselves, as 
clear and as strong as the evidence either of 
reason or of science. 


[May 25.] 

IV. But finally, the remedial system of the 
Gospel would be incomplete if it did not make 
provision for human happiness. The desire 
of happiness is an instinct of our nature, to 
which God appeals as often as He appeals to 
conscience itself. Our happiness is dear to 
Him ! 

The first provision of the Gospel for the 
promotion of human happiness, whether in 
' individuals or in nations, is identified with 
that great spiritual change which begins the 
religious life. Under the government of God, 
sin and misery are indissolubly joined. If 
men will love sin, if they will be selfish and 
passionate, they must be miserable. It is 
probably impossible for the blessed God Him- 
self to make bad men happy. But let their 
hearts be changed, let them love what God 
loves, and hate what God hates, and a foun- 
dation is laid for happiness that nothing can 
overthrow. 

And when once this foundation is laid, and 
men agree with God on all the great princi- 
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ples of His government, His acts—the ad- 
ministrative part of it soto speak—need create 
no fear. The announcement is as true now 
as it was in the first age: ‘‘ To them that love 
God all things work together for good.”’ The 
inspired reasoning is as conclusive as when 
the Apostle first used it—‘‘ He that spared 
not His own Son, will He not with Him freely 
give us all things.’” The command is still 
binding, ‘‘ Be care-full for nothing ; but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgivings, let your requests be made 
known unto God.’’ Disappointments and 
trials will come; but meanwhile a thousand 
sources of pleasure areopento us. For every 
thing beside, we commit our way unto God, 
having no anxiety but to do His will and to 
bear it, knowing that what He does is ever 
‘* wisest and kindest and best.’’ 

Of course these lessons may havea place 
in our creeds and exercise no influence ; but 
let them be believed by the heart, become 
principles of our individual and national life, 
and misery becomes impossible. We have 
‘* days of heaven even upon earth !”’ 

Perhaps it niay be said in reply, This argu- 
ment requires that men love part of the Gos- 
pel and act upon it, even before they are per- 
suaded of the truth of the whole. I concede 
it: and plead the more earnestly for Chris- 
tianity on that ground. In common life, the 
neglect to act on what we know to be true and 
right in small things makes men incapable 
of ascertaining what is true and right ona 
grand scale. And besides, our own nature 
vindicates Christianity in this respect. The 
morbid excitability of one part of our frame 
is best relieved by the increased activity of 
another. An irritable faith is a symptom of 
defective action elsewhere, and is often best 
cured by attention to acknowledged duty. 
Doubts, which no arguments can remove, 
will often melt away amidst the warmth 
and vigor of active love. Practice what you 
already believe—do, His will as far as you 
know it. Whereto you have attained, walk 
by the rule you admit, and in due time all 
else will be made plain! This arrangement 
is itself a reasonable law ; and becomes in 
turn a fresh evidence in support of our faith. 
—The Rev. Joseph Angus, M. A., DD.* 
~¢(1816—.) An English Baptist clergyman ; the presi- 
dent of Regent’s Park College; author of several hand- 
books, and editor of the best edition of Butler’s Analogy. 
“He was one of the revisers of the English New Testa- 


ment for the American Bible Union, and visited the United 
States in 1873 as a delegate of the Evangelical Alliance.” 
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THE SERVIAN KINGDOM. 
BY ALBERT SHAW, Ph. D. 


terest that I visited Belgrade last June. 

King Milan’s abdication several months 
before had filled all Europe with apprehen- 
sion of disturbances that would lead to a gen- 
eral war. Pan-Slavist* political agents, in the 
service of Russia, had been industriously 
fanning the flame of Servian national ambi- 
tion. The air was full of vague allusions to 
the ‘‘ Greater Servia’’ which was to be formed 
by the union of all the neighboring regions 
whose people are of kindred origin and use 
the Servian language,—Servia proper, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (hert-se-g6-vé’na), Montenegro, 
the upper parts of Macedonia, and possibly 
Croatia and Dalmatia. 

The boy king, Alexander O-bré-no’vitch, 
who had succeeded his father Milan, was 
about to proceed to Zitcha for the ceremony 
of anointment on the very spot where the an- 
cient kings of Servia, in the glorious days be- 
fore the Turkish domination, were conse- 
crated by the patriarchs of the Servian 
national church. But before going to Zitcha, 
King Alexander with the regents and the 
high officers of state was to visit Kossovo, in 
Roumelia ; for on that memorable battle- 
ground, just five hundred years before, in 
June 1389, the Turks had made the conquest 
of Servia. The young king and his suite 
were to attend a memorial service in the mon- 
astery chapel at Kossovo and were to lay 
the foundation-stone of a monument to the 
Servian heroes of 1389. The day was to be 
observed solemnly throughout the country. 
The celebration evidently had been arranged 
by the agitators for their own political ends. 
It was believed that the revived memories of 
a once powerful and extensive Servia would 
aid the schemes for a prospective inflation of 
the kingdom. But the Obrenovitch dynasty 
was not included in these ambitious designs, 
and it was gravely feared that the young king 
would be kidnaped while absent from Bel- 


I T was at a moment of extraordinary in- 


*Pan-Slavism is a scheme for uniting all the Slavic 
Traces into one confederacy. The Slavs are one of the larg- 
est and most powerful groups of nations of the Aryan 
tace; they occupy at the present time almost the whole 
ofeastern Europe and a large part of northern Asia, in- 
cluding especially the people who speak the Russian, 
Polish, Bulgariau, Bohemian, and other related languages. 
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grade upon this pilgrimage to comparatively 
wild and solitary districts. 

There was reason enough to fear. Prince 
Karageorgevitch* was a claimant of the Ser- 
vian throne and was in the confidence of the 
Russian emissaries. A Karageorgevitch had 
in 1868 assassinated the Obrenovitch who was 
Milan’s predecessor on the throne, expecting 
to secure the succession himself. This family 
had joined in the intrigues that drove Milan 
from the throne; and its designs toward 
Alexander were any thing but friendly. 
Milan had cultivated Austria as against Rus- 
sia, and the Obrenovitch house was regarded 
as pro-Austrian. The kidnaping of the 
Prince of Bulgaria by Russian emissaries four 
years previous, was fresh in mind. More- 
over, Prince Nicolas of Montenegro had just ’* 
returned from St. Petersburg loaded with 
honors and praise as the Czar’s most faithful 
friend ; and he entertained ideas of the con- 
solidation of South Slavonic territories with 
himself as king of the ‘‘ Greater Servia.’’ It 
was a critical moment ; but its fateful possi- 
bilities were too clearly anticipated and too 
sharply watched by Austria-Hungary to be 
realized. The Kossovo celebration was held 
without exciting incidents, and Alexander’s 
anointing was duly accomplished. 

But before any further remarks upon the 
present condition and possible future of Ser- 
via let us glance briefly at the country’s his- 
tory. The South Slavs have a longer record 
of civilization than the Russians. Coming 
from the region of the Carpathian Mountains 
in the seventh century, the Servians and 
their kindred tribes soon occupied a consid- 
erable part of the Balkan peninsula. For 
several centuries their fortunes varied, but 
they were upon the whole a prosperous peo- 
ple and they held their own against the pow- 
erful Bulgars who were their neighbors on 
the east, the Magyars who dwelt tothe north 
of them across the rivers Danube and Save, 
and the forces of the Greek Byzantine Em- 
pire, which were again and again their antag- 


*(Kia-ra-george’vitch.) In this name the termination 
vitch means son, and it then reads the son of Kara George, 
which is more commonly written Czerny (cher’ny) 
George (Black George). 
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onists upon bloody battle-fields. The Serbs 
of that period had their independent national 
church of the orthodox Eastern faith, and 
their own flourishing literature. Sometimes 
they were divided into several principalities 
and sometimes they were united under a 
strong ruler, as had been the case for a con- 
siderable period previous to their loss of in- 
dependence in 1389. 

There is nothing in all history more ro- 
mantic and thrilling than the story of the 
gradual conquest of south-eastern Europe by 
the Turks in the fourteenth and fifteenth cent- 
uries and of their gradual expulsion in the 
period since Prince Eugene’s* day. Hun- 
gary, lying north of the Save and Danube, 
regained its freedom from the Mohammedan 
yoke two hundred years ago ; but these riv- 
ers remained the nominal boundary of the 
Turkish Empire until 1878 when the Treaty 
of Berlin, following the Russo-Turkish war, 
gave Servia its full independence. Until that 
time Servia was tributary to the sultan ; and 
until a very short time previous, the noble 
fortress of Belgrade, occupying the promon- 
tory at the confluence of the Danube and the 
Save, and looking far out upon the low Hun- 
garian plains, was occupied by a garrison of 
Turkish soldiers. 

But it must not be thought that Servia, 
like Bulgaria, had remained until the out- 
break of 1876, crushed and wretched under the 
misrule of Turkish task-masters. The real 
war for Servian independence had been fought 
in the early decades of this century, at about 
the time when Greece wasstruggling to throw 
off the yoke. The Turkish rule had become 
intolerably oppressive. The janizary ‘‘deys’’+ 


* (1663-1736.) The youngest of the five sons of the French 
Prince Eugéne Maurice of Savoie-Carignan, Count of 
Soissons. His parents designed that he should enter the 
priesthood, which design met with his own decided op- 
position. The French king attempted to force him into 
the church, and for thisand the treatment to which his 
mother was subjected by her enemies, he left France and 
entered the service of Austria, and took so active a part 
in the campaign against the Turks as to win great fame. 
The French in vain made repeated effortsto win him 
back to allegiance with them. He commanded the Aus- 
trian troops inthe warof the Spanish succession, fre- 
quently fighting against the French. He was a most suc- 
cessful general, holding in Austria a position similar to 
that held by Wellington in England some years later. 

+The jan‘i-za-ries were a body of Turkish infantry, 
which was organized as early as 1362 by Sultan Amurath 
I. It was originally composed of the captive youths taken 
in war who were trained for this service. They were a 
body of picked men and soon became a formidable means 
of defense ; and, still increasing in power as time passed, 


had made life a burden, not only to the 
Christian Serbs, but also to the common 
farmers and villagers of Turkish origin and 
Mohammedan faith who had settled in Servia, 
and together they rose against the ‘‘deys” 
under the leadership of Kara George, a fierce 
plebeian adventurer who developed splendid 
qualities of leadership. The old aristocracy 
of Servia had been annihilated by the Turks ; 
and the people were upon a level of ignorance 
and poverty. Much of Servia was covered 
with oak forests, in which great herds of 
swine roamed, feeding upon the acorns. The 
characteristic Servian of the time was a swine 
herd. Kara George’s struggle was at first 
directly against that military order known as 
the janizaries, which the Turks themselves 
destroyed at a later day because its tyranny 
had become unendurable. The revolt began 
in 1804. Russia countenanced it and rendered 
some assistance. What had begun as a joint 
movement of Servian and Turkish proprietors 
against a military caste, grew into a war for 
independence. But Russia's friendship was 
selfish and insincere. In 1813 the Turks were 
allowed to reconquer Servia and to ravish the 
country with fearful depredations. Kara 
George fled to Hungary. 

Some years before, a vagrant orphan boy, 
Milosch Tescha, had come into the farm-yard 
of a small proprietor named Obren and beg- 
ged for a morsel of bread and a night’s lodg- 
ing. He explained that he was homeless and 
ill. Obren found use for the lad, and Milosch 
remained in his family and herded the pigs 
in the dark forest. His faithfulness was re- 
warded by adoption as Obren’s son, and he 
took the name of Obrenovitch. This orphan 
lad was the founder of the royal house of 
Obrenovitch and the ancestor of the little 
king who was anointed at Zitcha last June. 

In 1815 anew rebellion broke out among 
the Servian foresters, who pledged them- 
selves to win their country’s independence or 
die in the effort. Young Milosch Obreno- 
vitch was their leader. They were few in 
numbers, but they knew their hills and for- 


Dey was the title given to their commanding officers. 
They held a similar position among the Turks that the 
Pretorian Guards held among the Romans, and in the 
eighteenth century were virtually the rulers of Turkey. 
Sultan Mahmoud II. resolved to exterminate them. In 
1826 he issued a decree which he knew would occasion a 
revolt among them, and when the revolt occurred, troops 
prepared beforehand were ordered to suppress it. Within 
three months 25,000 janizaries were killed, and the re- 





they frequently mutinied against the sultans th lves. 


inder exiled. 
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ests, and they waged a guerilla warfare that 
was terribly effective. In'two years they had 
practically gained their end. Milosch, who 
could ‘neither read nor write, and who had 
spent his life with the swine, now found him- 
self the most famous and popular man in all 
Servia ; and he began to dream of the digni- 
ties and honors of a reigning prince. But 
Kara George’s brilliant services to the coun- 
try had given him a claim to the sovereignty; 
and he now returned to assert his rights. 
But he was promptly assassinated. Whether 
Milosch had given the order or not is a ques- 
tion that will perhaps never cease to be dis- 
puted among Servian politicians and his- 
torians. Milosch was proclaimed Prince, and 
was confirmed by the Porte, the Turkish gov- 
ernment exacting an annual tribute from the 
country but allowing it to govern itself. 
Milosch kept his seat until 1839 when he was 
forced to abdicate and leave the country, Rus- 
sian intrigues, as usual, being at the bottom. 

Milosch’s abdication was in favor of his son 
Milan, a prince of seventeen, who was found 
dead in his bed one morning after a reign of 
three years. Was itacase of murder? The 
question never has been satisfactorily an- 
swered. But it is known that Kara George’s 


son Alexander (Alexander Karageorgevitch) 
had at that moment made all his arrange- 


ments to be declared prince. The Turkish 
government, however, insisted upon seating 
Michael Obrenovitch, the second son of 
Milosch, upon the throne of the Servian 
principality. Michael was arbitrary and ob- 
stinate, and his unpopularity reached a cli- 
max when he proposed to place a tax upon 
the chief source of Servian income,—the im- 
memorially free pasturage of swine in the na- 
tional oak forests. The indignant popula- 
tion rose up and drove him across the river 
to Hungary. 

Alexander Karageorgevitch’s opportune 
moment had at last arrived. He was 
promptly declared prince, and he ruled with 
comparative intelligence, substituting Euro- 
pean methods and ideas for the Asiatic cus- 
toms that had hitherto prevailed. But he 
made the fatal mistake of failing to conciliate 
Russia. At the opening of 1859 (he had 
reigned nearly seventeen years) an intrigue 
stimulated by Russian gold drove him from 
the throne and from the country. And now 
the old original Milosch re-appears, after 
twenty years of well-spent ostracism. He 
had lived in Roumania, in Hungary, and in 
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Vienna, and recently had visited St. Peters- 
burg and made his peace with the Russian 
government. He re-ascended the throne at 
the patriarchal age of eighty; but reigned 
only afew months, dying in the spring of 
1860. His son, the banished Prince Michael, 
who had been out of the country nearly 
twenty years and had learned much by travel 
and experience, now ruled at Belgrade for the 
second time, and in a manner highly advan- 
tageous to the country. 

His reign was marked by astruggle against 
the Turkish garrisons that still remained in 
Servia, and he secured their absolute with- 
drawal in 1867, upon a promise to continue 
the tribute money and to protect the mosques 
and sacred places of the Mohammedan ele- 
ment that remained. But the Mohammedans 
had almost disappeared. The mosques in 
Belgrade were soon reduced to two; and last 
year I found only one remaining. A very 
few years before, the minarets of Belgrade as 
one descended the Danube were a sight that 
travelers seldom failed to describe. 

Prince Michael was assassinated in a most 
dastardly way in 1868 while walking in his 
park near Belgrade. This crime was com- 
mitted at the instigation of the head of the 
rival family, Karageorgevitch, which from 
the opening of the century has contested with 
the Obrenovitch house for the dangerous and 
anxious seat of Servian authority. But 
again the heir of Kara George was frustrated. 
Prince Michael had no son; but upon re- 
turning to the throne in 1860 he learned that 
a young lad, Milan Obrenovitch, the son of 
his deceased younger brother, was growing 
up in neglect and obscurity at Bucharest, the 
capital of Roumania. Michael sent for Milan 
and subsequently placed him in charge of 
Professor Huet at Paris to be educated. He 
was pursuing his studies there, at the age of 
fourteen, when his uncle’s assassination left 
the Servian throne vacant. Prompt action 
on the part of the military authorities at Bel- 
grade, by whom the young Milan was at 
once proclaimed prince, secured him the 
honor that the rival family had plotted to 
usurp. Milan was crowned in 1872 at eight- 
een, and three years later was married to 
Natalie, the daughter of a Russian military 
officer. 

In the next year, 1876, Servia declared war 
against Turkey. Herzegovina had been in 
revolt for a year, and Montenegro under 
Prince Nicholas had taken up arms for inde- — 
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pendence. The Bulgarian massacres had 
aroused the indignation of Europe, and all the 
Christian provincesof European Turkey were 
preparing for a determined struggle. But 
Servia was overpowered easily by the great 
forces the Sultan sent against her, and nothing 
but the intervention of Russia averted aravag- 
ingofthecountry. In the following year Rus- 
sia formally declared war against Turkey in 
behalf of the Christian populations of the vari- 
ous Slavonic provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and was joined by Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and the other revolted 
districts. As the net outcome of the great war, 
Servia received some territorial additions and 
secured independence from Turkey after near- 
ly five hundred years of subjection. The popu- 
larity of the Russians was now in Servia, as 
elsewhere in the Balkan states, a sentiment 
of unbounded enthusiasm. But Russia’s 
domineering and tyrannical interference in 
the army, in the elections, in every matter of 
policy, soon alienated the Servian government 
and drove it toa close intimacy with Austria- 
Hungary. In 1882, Milan assumed the title 


of king, and Servia like Roumania took its 
place as a full and sovereign member of the 
family of European nations. 


Both unfortunate and discreditable have 
been the jealousies and dissensions of the 
young states of the Balkan peninsula since 
their emergence from Turkish rule. In 1885 
when Bulgaria took possession of her south- 
ern province,—a step whose propriety from 
every point of view was manifest,—Prince 
Milan with a large force of Servians invaded 
Bulgaria. He was completely routed, and 
the pursuing Bulgarians under Prince Alex- 
ander would have gone all the way to Bel- 
grade but for Austrian threats. Every one 
knows that boundary lines in the Balkan 
region are in the near future to be materially 
changed. Macedonia and most of what re- 
mains to Turkey must before long be ceded to 
the Christiaz states. Each is anxious lest the 
others obtain undue advantage; and thus 
Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Austria- 
Hungary are all ready to pounce upon Mace- 
donia at a moment’s warning. When Milan 
attacked Bulgaria, the Austrians were con- 
fident of maintaining their influence in Servia, 
and they desired to prevent an aggrandize- 
ment of Bulgaria that might ultimately pave 
the way for a return of the Russians. 

But Austria could not foresee the events 
that have wholly changed the situation. Rus- 
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sian intrigues at Belgrade made Milan’s po- 
sition extremely difficult. The king was 
more fond of his pleasures than of the serj- 
ous cares of government ; and often he would 
drop the burdens of state and take the train 
for Buda-Pesth or Vienna where with boon 
companions he would spend the days and 
nights in revelries unworthy of a young sov- 
ereign whose kingdom was in a position of 
critical danger. But the genial Milan had no 
great liking for affairs of state. His wife 
Natalie, Russian in blood and in political 
sympathy, continually was engaged in in- 
trigues which should give the pro-Russian 
party the ascendency in the parliament and 
the executive cabinet. Milan was loyally and 
faithfully devoted to Servia; and he main- 
tained the Austrian intimacy as the only safe- 
guard against what he believed to be designs 
of Russia upon Servian independence. The 
political antagonism was increased by per- 
sonal incompatibility ; and Milan succeeded, 
October 1888, in divorcing Natalie and driving 
her from the kingdom. To allay the popular 
feeling that had been aroused against him by 
this act, Milan promulgated a new and liberal 
constitution ; but difficulties increased from 
day to day, and he surprised Europe in the 
spring of 1889 by abdicating in favor of his 
twelve-year old son, Alexander. He named 
the three regents who should manage the gov- 
ernment until the attainment by Alexander 
of his eighteenth year, specified that Natalie 
should not be allowed to return to Belgrade, 
exacted the regents’ pledge that the deposed 
and banished Archbishop Michael should not 
be reinstated to declare the divorce null and 
void, and reserved the right to superintend 
his son’s education. 

Austria was thunder-struck at Milan’s with- 
drawal. The Russian influence at once gained 
the ascendency at Belgrade. Michael returned 
from Russia. The ‘‘ Greater Servia’’ propa- 
ganda was revived with boldness and zeal. 
The Kossovo celebration was arranged. Pros- 
pects of war were, for a time, altogether too 
favorable. Thus far, peace has been preserved; 
but that Servia must at some time in the early 
future be a prominent factor in a general 
struggle for the re-adjustment of political 
boundaries in south-eastern Europe seems in- 
evitable. 

It is impossible in the peaceful atmosphere 
of America to realize the almost hourly anx- 
iety in which the people of south-eastern 
Europe live, and the extent to which they are 
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developing their military resources. But their 
progress in the arts of civilization in the past 
decade would have done credit to the most 
favorable circumstances. Servian advances 
are not so marked and striking as Bulgarian ; 
but it must be remembered that the Servian 
people have been practically independent for 
seventy years, and that the events of the re- 
cent war meant much less to them than to 
their down-trodden neighbors, the Bulgarians. 
These recent years, however, have witnessed 
in Servia, as elsewhere in the south-east of 
Europe, a great revival of interest in educa- 
tion and literature. Common schoolsabound 
and the government supports several ad- 
vanced institutions. 

Belgrade, a city of thirty or forty thousand 
people, beautifully located at the confluence 
of the Danube and Save, and for many cent- 
uries a famous strategic point, in these last 
years has been transformed into a modern 
European town, with comparatively few relics 
of its old-time Oriental character. Its Mo- 
hammedan element has disappeared almost 
absolutely. Its principal streets are broad 
and well-paved, and its parks, palaces, bar- 
racks, and various public appointments are 


those of the newly-furnished capital of a third- 
rate but ambitious kingdom. 

The Servians are a more vivacious and pic- 
turesque race than the Bulgarians, but they 
have, as a race, no such sturdiness and force 
of character and no such capacity for self- 


government. This is said less in disparage- 
ment of the Servians than in praise of the Bul- 
garians, who seem as capable of progress in 
institutional life as the Swiss. The Servians 
are more excitable and fickle. They have, 
however, a number of statesmen whose ability 
has given them European eminence ;and the 
whole tone and spirit of the country is liberal 
and progressive. 

As yet Servia is a pastoral and agricultural 
region. Its diminished forest areas still pas- 
ture great numbers of pigs, and in its mead- 
ows graze the long-horned white cattle that 
are destined for the abattoirs* of Buda-Pesth 
and Vienna. Sheep, also, are a principal 
source of Servian wealth, gradually outrank- 
ing the swine in that respect. The principal 
crop of Servia as of the entire lower Danube 
valley is Indian corn ; and while wheat also is 
grown extensively the maize furnishes the 


_—_ 


*(A-bat-wor.) A French word meaning a public 
slaughter-house in a city. 
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chief bread-stuff of the people. The wheat is 
barged up the Danube to the great mills of 
Buda-Pesth. The farm-work is done with 
old-fashioned implements, and the corn-fields 
are full of women and girls in the early sum- 
mer months, dressed in bright peasant cos- 
tumes and hoeing merrily, while in an ad- 
joining hayfield, perhaps, the traveler will 
see a row of men each swinging a short 
scythe. The trade of Servia is almost entirely 
with the countries lying westward, and 
Austria-Hungary monopolizes most of it. 
The exports are, as I have indicated, grain 
and animals. The country people are, to a 
great extent, still found in the old patriarchal 
family groups, each group including a num- 
ber of separate but kindred households, and 
the tract of cultivated land being the inalien- 
able possession of the family as a whole. Vil- 
lages own their environment of common pas- 
ture land and their tract of forest for fuel. 
The costumes of the peasants are, perhaps, 
the most picturesque now remaining in 
Europe. 

On Sunday mornings at a very early hour 
one finds all the roads leading to Belgrade 
lined with low open wagons of the country 
people, who come to town for early mass in 
the churches, and then proceed to the market 
square where the scene is as interesting as 
any that is seen in the market-places of Ori- 
ental lands. Some thousands of peasant 
women in bright gala-day attire of distinctly 
national fashion, buy and sell vegetables, live 
geese, delicious cherries and plums, and all 
sorts of native wares and products ; while in 
an adjoining square the men trade horses, 
market young bullocks, or dispose of their 
loads of hay. It is hardly agreeable to reflect 
that within a few brief years the Servian peas- 
ants will abandon their charming national 
dress for the styles of clothing that now pre- 
vail elsewhere throughout Europe. But the 
isolation of the Balkan states will soon be a 
thing of the past ; and the old customs will 
die out with the invasion of those Western 
ideas that must inevitably follow the railroad, 
the commen school, and the modern methods 
of industrial production. The loss of certain 
picturesque peculiarities, however, does not 
involve a lessening of the national and race 
consciousness. On the contrary, education, 
an active press, and a rising literature are 
strengthening in the people their devotion to 
their own language and their aspirations for 
the future of their race. | 








COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD L. NICHOLS. 
Of Cornell University. 


name of color-blindness, or Dalton- 

ism,* has been known for considerably 
more than a century ; but it is in connection 
with the recent development of systems of 
colored lights for signaling, upon our rail- 
ways and at sea, that its importance has come 
to be widely recognized. Extended studies 
of color-blindness have been made of late 
years in the hope of lessening the dangers 
with which its prevalence threatens those 
who travel. These investigations, begun by 
Professor Holmgren, of Upsala, have borne 
double fruit. They have since been pursued, 
sometimes under the auspices of governments 
or corporations, sometimes by individuals, in 
nearly every civilized country, and have made 
the means perfectly clear by which disasters, 
due to the color-blindness of employees, may 
be avoided ; they have also suggested lines 
of research, to which, in turn, the science of 
physiological optics has been greatly in- 
debted. 

Public attention has been called repeatedly 
to the subject of color-blindness in its rela- 
tions to the public welfare. Hundreds of 
thousands of persons have been examined in 
this country and in Europe ; bills have been 
introduced into Congress and into our state 
legislatures, providing for the examination 
of mariners and of those employed in the rail- 
way service ; various methods of testing have 
been proposed, and the relative merits of 
these methods have been discussed, and yet 
there is an almost universal misconception of 
the nature of the phenomenon. 

One of the most prevalent mistakes con- 
cerning the nature of color-blindness consists 
in confusing it with mere ignorance of the 
names of colors, or in supposing that it is due 
to some lack of observing power which can 
be overcome by a proper training of the color 
sense. It is often confounded with that dull- 


‘T= phenomenon which goes by the 


*So called after the chemist John Dalton, who was 
himself color-blind and who gave a detailed description of 
the peculiarities of his own color sense in the Memoirs of 
the Philosophical Society of Manchester, 1798. Probably 
the earliest contribution to the literature of the subject 
was that made by Dr. Priestly twenty years before.— 
ZE.L.N. 





ness of perception which shows itself in the 
failure to distinguish between shades that are 
closely related to each other in hue, or that 
differ only in saturation. The inability to 
draw thelinesharply between bluesand green, 
for example, is very commonly ascribed to 
color-blindness ; although that is a matter in 
which the color-blind find no greater diffi- 
culty than those of normal vision. One oc- 
casionally meets with the opinion, also, that 
color-blindness is not a distinct phenomenon 
but is merely a name given to extreme cases 
in which certain individual peculiarities of 
color perception, common to us all, are very 
strongly marked. 

This confusion of ideas is not to be won- 
dered at when we consider that the term 
‘‘color-blindness ’’ itself is a misnomer. The 
color sense in those who possess the pecul- 
iarity of vision known by that name, is fully 
as keen as in the remainder of the human 
race ; their system of colors is complete in it- 
self and perfectly developed. The nature of 
the phenomenon is such that although to the 
color-blind the outside world presents an as- 
pect entirely different from that which it af- 
fords to those of normal vision, the former 
individuals are, asa rule, unaware of their 
condition, or at most, very dimly conscious 
that their sense of color differs from that of 
their neighbors. 

In order to understand precisely what color- 
blindness is, we must obtain a clear idea of 
the physiological basis of the color sense. 
Nothing in the physiology of the special 
senses, perhaps, is better established than the 
fact that all color impressions are due to the 
combination of three fundamental sensations. 
It is generally considered that these corres- 
pond to what we call red, green, and violet. 
It seems probable that there are three sets of 
nerves running from the retina to the brain, 
and that each of these is capable of carrying 
but one kind of message. When the first of 
these sets of nerves is stimulated in any man- 
ner whatever, the impression conveyed tothe 
brain is invariably that which we call red. 
The stimulus may be due to any sort of 
light which happens to fallupon the retina; 




















it may be due to a shock or blow, to the ac- 
tion of the electric current or even of some 
powerful drug. This particular set of nerves, 
in whatever way it may be excited, gives us 
the impression commonly ascribed to red 
light. Inthe same way the second set al- 
ways conveys tothe brain the sensation of 
green, and the third set that of violet. Now 
each of these sets of nerves is acted upon to 
some extent by all the rays of the visible 
spectrum, and the color sensation which re- 
sults when any wave length or set of wave 
lengths falls upon the retina, is made up of 
the three fundamental impressions, red, 
green, and violet. Whenever the three are 
equally strong we get the impression called 
white; otherwise the result is a sensation 
differing from white, the precise tint being 
determined by the relative intensities of the 
three components. 

In studying the action of the various rays 
which make up the visible spectrum upon 
these three sets of nerves separately, we find 
that the set which gives us the sensation of 
ted is affected most powerfully by those wave 
lengths which lie at the red end of the spec- 
trum ; the intensity of action rising very 
rapidly as we pass from the end of the visible 
spectrum into the bright red, where it reaches 
amaximum. It then falls off through the 
orange and yellow and green, but does not 
disappear entirely until the very end of the 
violet has been reached. The green-carrying 
nerves are also affected by red light, but 
much less powerfully, the action increasing 
as the wave length diminishes, and finding a 
maximum in the full green of the spectrum. 
From this point the sensation of green also 
begins to fall away, but not so rapidly as 
that of red; it is still quite marked in the 
blue andextends, with diminishing intensity, 
into the extreme violet. 

Finally, as we continue to trace the action 
of different portions of the spectrum upon the 
eye, we find the sensation of violet rising 
slowly from very small intensities in the red 
and yellow, and becoming more and more 
prominent as we pass through the green and 
blue, until in the violet it also reaches a maxi- 
mum. The result of this is, that even in the 
simplest color sensation all three sets of 
nerves will be stimulated in some degree. 
When a ray of red light, for example, falls 
upon the retina, there will be a powerful 
Stimulus of the red-carrying nerves accom- 
panied by a moderate stimulus of those 
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some shade of dark green. 
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which convey the sensation of green and 
an exceedingly faint effect upon those to 
which we owe our sense of violet. A 
yellow ray, like that emitted by the glow- 
ing vapor of sodium, will affect the red and 
green-carrying nerves in nearly equal pro- 
portion, and the violet nerves feebly, but toa 
somewhat greater extent than red light would 
do. In the case of green light the green- 
carrying nerves will be most strongly ex- 
cited, but their message to the brain will be 
accompanied by impressions due to less act- 
ive stimulus of the sense of both red and 
violet. In the blue, finally, the impression 
of red, though feeble, will still be present, the 
sensation of green will be much stronger than 
that of red, while the predominant message 
sent to the brain will be that due to the action 
of the violet-carrying nerves. 

Such is, in brief, the most generally ac- 
cepted theory of color sensation. By its aid 
we can define color-blindness simply, and ex- 
plain the very singular, and at first sight, 
surprising phenomena which are classed un- 
der that head. Color-blindness, from this 
point of view, consists in the absence of one 
of the three fundamental color sensations. 
Three distinct varieties are possible, of which 
red-blindness, where the red-carrying nerves 
are absent or fail to act, is most frequently 
met with. Green-blindness is also quite 
common, but violet-blindness is very rare, 
and may be left out of consideration. The 
person who is red or green blind possesses a 
complete system of color sensations based 
upon two primary colors instead of three. 
Every wave length of the visible spectrum 
has its definite hue for him, but no portion 
of it appears precisely as it does to those of 
normal vision. . If he is red-blind the red end 
of the spectrum is dark, a sort of olive green 
tending toward black. The wave length 
which presents to him the sensation of pur- 
est green, lies probably in the yellow. In 
the green and blue his sensations are those 
which arise from the mixture of the funda- 
mental green and violet, differing from those 
of the normal observer only in the entire ab- 
sence of the fundamental red. 

The circumstances under which red- 
blindness is most likely to reveal itself, are, 
therefore, those under which it becomes nec- 
essary to distinguish between pure reds and 
To the red-blind, 
the ripened strawberry does not differ essen- 
tially in color from the leaves among which 
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it nestles. They are liable to mistake a 
piece of scarlet cloth for a dark green or even 
black fabric. In the case of the green-blind, 
on the other hand, the entire spectrum is 
made up of red and violet ; to their eyes the 
region of the green is dull and almost color- 
less, but they are compensated in a measure 
for the absence of one important component, 
by being able to perceive the red and violet, 
in a degree of purity and saturation which 
lies quite ou side of the experience of the 
rest of the rac . They are, however, liableto 
confusion in the attempt to place certain 
classes of colors. They are in no danger of 
mistaking scarlet for olive green, but greens 
of all kinds afford them no end of trouble. 

The following interesting testimony con- 
cerning the nature of the color sensations of 
the green-blind, from the point of view of an 
exceptionally well-qualified observer, who is 
himself color-blind, is from the pen of Dr. 
William Pole, F. R. S. 


In my own case, he says, which I believe is a 
typical one, my long-wave color is most vivid 
and positive, and it is an absolute certainty that 
its maximum splendor is excited by the butter- 
cup or by the pigment chrome yellow or by the 
sodium line; whereas, objects that I hear called 
green give me no definite impressions at all; 
sometimes they assume adebased, dirty, washed- 
out buttercup color ; sometimes they look black, 
or gray ; and sometimes th »y even give my oppo- 
site sensation, blue.* 


What is true of the appearance of the spec- 
trum to the color-blind, applies to every ex- 
perience in which color perception plays a 
part. They live ina world which those whose 
eyes are of the prevailing type cannot enter. 
To the green-blind, for instance, the sunlit 
cloud, the snow-covered landscape, are of a 
beautiful roseate hue ; to the red-blind they 
are of a fine sea-green. Nature presents her- 
self to them in a different dress from that in 
which others are privileged to see her; and 
yet, remarkable as it may seem, although 
color-blindness is extremely common, at least 
four per cent of the male population of the 
civilized world being either red or green 
blind,+ its existence is, in most cases, entirely 
unsuspected. 

* Dr. William Pole, on ‘‘ Color-Blindness’’; Nature, Vol. 
20, p. 477.—E. L. N. 

+ Among women color-blindness is comparatively rare, 


and among primitive races, so far as we can judge from . 


the very incomplete statistics which have been obtained, 
it appears to be much less prevalent than among those of 
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Those of us who are possessed of normal 
color perception spend an entire life-time 
without knowledge of the color-blindness of 
our neighbors ; and those who are themselves 
color-blind, unless they chance to fall under 
the hand of a competent examiner, grow old 
without becoming definitely aware of the fact. 
What most of us learn about color, is really 
but little more than a system of color names. 
We hear certain pigments called yellow, and 
we learn to call them yellow, too; without 
inquiring whether the impression which they 
make upon us coincides with that which they 
make upon others. In the case of the color- 
blind, whenever the color sense fails, other 
senses are brought into play, which among 
those of normal vision are but little developed. 
Differences of light and shade, minute dis- 
tinctions of texture and surface and other 
subtile means of identification enable them 
to avoid palpable blunders. The selection of 
red and green lights for purposes of signal- 
ing, for example, is one which would lead 
color-blind persons into continual confusion 
were they to depend upon their color sense 
alone ; and yet such persons, when placed in 
positions where they are repeately called upon 
to make the distinction, will go on for years 
without a mistake. 

Dr. Pole, in the article from which I have 
already quoted, says: 


I have had a great deal to do with railways, 
and although there can be no doubt about 
my color-blindness, I do not recollect that I 
ever experienced any difficulty in distinguish- 
ing a red lamp froma green one. They are 
always strongly contrasted in my eye, and 
often when I have passed at night through Can- 
non Street Station [London], I have amused my- 
self by watching the changes in the imposing 
array of signals exhibited there. 


The faculties which are brought into play 
by the color-blind in such cases, are anal- 
ogous to those by means of which the mariner 
distinguishes with ease and certainty the va- 
rious classes of lights with which he has to 
do along the coast. To the land’sman upon 
the ship’s deck at night, all white lights present 
much the same appearance ; but to the sailor, 
European stock. Professors L, I. Blake and W. S. Frank- 
lin, of the University of Kansas, who tested 446 students of 
the Indian School at Lawrence (285 of whom were males) 
found but three cases of color-blindness.—See ‘‘ Transac- 
tions of the Kansas Academy of Science,”’ Vol. XI., p. 105- 
Similar investigations among the negroes of the South 
and among certain natives of the South Sea Islands also 
indicate comparative immunity to have existed.—Z. L. NV. 
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ships’ lights, house lights on shore, and the 
rays from various light-houses, are quite dis- 
tinct and unmistakable. The problem ofdistin- 
guishing red and green lights upon the part 
of the color-blind, is a much simpler one. To 
the red-blind the green light, unless very 
dim, offers no difficulties ; to the green-blind 
the red light is commonly unmistakable. 
Under conditions of atmosphere with which 
they are familiar, the recognition of either, 
without the direct aid of the color sense, is an 
easy matter. Occasionally, however, circum- 
stances arise in which the most familiar objects 
take on anew guise. At such times all the 
subsidiary and indirect methods by which the 
deficient color system has been supplemented, 
fail, and mistakes costly in human life and 
property are liable to result. 

Fortunately the means of detecting color- 
blindness are perfectly well-known, and it 
lies within the power of every corporation en- 
gaged in transportation, to ascertain defi- 
nitely the character of the color sense of 
their employees. The best method is one of 
remarkable simplicity. A large number of 
colored worsteds are laid upona table. The 
set includes a variety of shades of red, ma- 


genta, purple, green, and violet, and a few 
yellow and blue samples, together with grays, 


drabs, and browns. A pale green sample is 
placed at one side, and the person to be tested 
is requested to lay beside it all those which 
tohis eye, resemble itincolor. Ifthe subject is 
color-blind, the result is most interesting and 
instructive. The ease and certainty with 
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which he makes his selections are very strik- 
ing. His colorsenseis evidently as complete, 
and unerring, according to his standards, as 
that of an observer with normal vision, but it 
leads him to a totally different result. He 
selects certain greens, but most of the worst- 
eds which would be taken by a person not 
color-blind are left untouched. In their place 
he chooses grays and drabs and browns and 
pieces of undyed wool and sometimes corn and 
straw colors, with certain shades of magenta, 
lake, and reddish purple. With palemagenta 
as a guide, the selections are no less surprising 
to one who witnesses the test for the first time, 
but they are also indicative of a definite sys- 
tem. The results taken in connection with 
those obtained when a scarlet sample is pre- 
sented, afford the data from which the type of 
color-blindness may be definitely determined. 

This is the ‘‘Holmgren”’ test, so-called 
from the Swedish professor who introduced it. 
It is unerring in its results and can be used 
by any one. No technical training is required 
to distinguish between normal and color- 
blind vision by its aid, although considerable 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the 
science of color is necessary to enable the ex- 
aminer to decide definitely between cases of 
red and green blindness. 

With so simple a method at hand, there is 
no reason why every one should not have the 
opportunity of ascertaining the character of 
his color-sense. The advantage of such 
knowledge to the individual and to the com- 
munity is obvious. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


IV. 


A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, 
and know that it isthe part of prudence to face every 
claimant and pay every just demand on your time, your 
talents, or your heart. Always pay; for first or last you 
must pay your entire debt. Persons and events may 
stand fora time between youand justice, but it is only a 
Postponement. You must pay at last your own debt.— 
Emerson. 


\ N 7 E have now traced in a very general 
and imperfect manner how the 

laws of life have worked from plants 

upward. The outline is necessarily very 
tude, both because it has been given so 
briefly, and also from the imperfection of our 


knowledge. Still we have established some 
general truths which we now can apply to 
the conduct of our own life. 

The first of these upon which all the rest 
depend, is the invariability and steady un- 
swerving action of the Will of the Author of 
all things, as expressed in the laws of the 
universe. This world is not one in which by 
chance or by solicitation we can escape the 
consequences of our acts or reap that which 
we have not sown. In inorganic nature we 
know that a flash of lightning travels ac- 
cording to definite electrical and atmospheric 
laws ; the earthquake occurs in accordance 
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with the conditions of the globe at a certain 
time and place. In mechanical plant life the 
weakly seedling is destroyed by wind or 
weather unless it possesses some faculty of 
adapting itself and obtaining nourishment 
and support. In the animal world the crea- 
ture which from want of intelligence, from 
inheriting a weakly nature, or from some 
other defect, fails to find food and protect it- 
self, invariably will be cut off in the struggle 
for life. And inman, hard though it appears 
at first sight, the child who through faults of 
its ancestors inherits disease of body or 
mind, who through bad training and sur- 
toundings develops vicious tendencies, who 
through ignorance or want of judgment loses 
his way in life, must pay the full penalty of 
weakness and mistakes, unless by the help 
ot others or the effort of some faculty in him- 
self, he can adapt himself to the conditions 
of life. 

And this brings us to the point so often 
made an excuse for self-indulgence. If we 
are thus held so firmly in the grip of inherit- 
ance and training, how can we be responsible 
for our actions and our upward or downward 
course? The answer which science gives, 
leaves us no loop-hole of excuse, nor does it 
oblige us to enter into the vexed question of 
free-will, which is as hopeless as the origin 
of life itself. For from the very beginning of 
animal life we see a power of ‘‘choice’’ de- 

- veloping, together with consciousness. Any 
one who has studied animals must have ob- 
served a dog hesitate whether he will follow 
his master or stop to eat some tempting 
morsel. No doubt he will decide according 
tohis nature and training, but decide he 
must and he shows that he exercises the 
power of choice. In the same way a drunk- 
ard once excused himself to me, that he must 
drink for he had inherited the tendency ; yet 
he could not deny that the ‘‘ choice’’ lay with 
him to take or refuse the glass, for asI 
pointed out, the very fact that he could vecog- 
mize the tendency showed he had a faculty 
within to resist it—which he did and became 
a sober man. 

From the earliest beginnings of animal life 
upward, we see gradually dawning this bal- 
ance of indecision, out of which responsibility 
springs. The higher the creature, the more 
personal experience and choice take the place 
of fixed mechanical instinct, till in ourselves 
the power of reflecting upon the consequen- 
ces of our actions, and remembering how we 
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have succeeded or failed according to our de- 
cision, brings a sense of right or wrong ac- 
tion, where in mechanical instincts we see 
only fitness or unfitness to succeed. Thus, 
asin obeying the laws of chemistry or of 
physics, man subdues them to his purpose, 
so in obeying the laws of life he succeeds in 
the struggle for existence, and the power by 
which he does, so like a// power in the uni- 
verse, emanates from God. 

But now we find ourselves in the midst of 
a new order of things. Through long ages 
this power of intellect and moral purpose, 
strengthened and developed in the struggle 
of man with man, and man with nature, on 
the one hand, has drawn us nearer and nearer 
to the Great Power from whom we derive 
this higher life, while on the other, it has be- 
come a fearful possibility for evil. The plant 
which saps the life of another, performs a 
merely mechanical art. The bird, whose in- 
stinct of self-preservation urges her to mi- 
grate and neglect her young, forgets them as 
soon as they are out of sight, and feels no re- 
morse. The dog or other animal which 
gratifies the strong instinct developed 
through all nature for the purpose of repro- 
duction, never thinks of the instinct again 
till the next occasion occurs. But man, re- 
membering in all these cases the pleasure or 
the pain, the fitness or unfitness of his ac- 
tien, and deliberately resolving to repeat or 
to avoid the pleasurable sensation which is 
unfitting ; to persevere in, or to neglect, the 
effort which is fitting, works out his own de- 
velopment or degradation and knows that he 
ts doing so. 

It is when we recognize this, and remem- 
ber how all the forms of happy, vigorous life 
have sprung from the selection of those best 
fitted for their existence, that we begin to 
ponder how far we are fulfilling the condi- 
tions of our life, and to value the lesson 
taught by the working of natural law, that 
the two great necessities of self-preservation 
and reproduction have led, on the one hand, 
to the effort of each individual to succeed, on 
the other, to a mother’s care extending grad- 
ually to sympathy among all members of one 
community, and to that love and devotion 
to others which become in ourselves a strong 
motive power, urging us to seek the good of 
the whole living world. It is in the balance 
of these two instincts, the duty we owe to 
ourselves, and the duty we owe to our neigh- 
bor that the moral conduct of life consists. 
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Let us take the lower ground first and con- 
sider how a man who thinks only of himself 
is yet forced if he wishes to succeed at all, to 
obey to a certain extent the laws of right and 
wrong, because they have their roots in the 
very foundation of existence. Does he wish, 
for example, to enjoy life, then he must keep 
in bodily and mental health. We see that if 
a plant is hurried on too fast to flower and 
seed before it has stored up strength, it grows 
weak and dies early. So a young man who 
uses up his life too fast, either by dissipation 
or by over work and privation, unfits himself 
for the struggle of existence. But there is a 
difference in the two cases : by work and self- 
denial he zs preparing for life and gaining on 
one side, even if he loses on the other by want 
of judgment; in dissipation it is all loss. 
Turning night into day for pleasures which 
are only for the moment, burning away his 
strength with intoxicating drinks, wasting 
his manhood by irregular passions, he is in- 
evitably incapacitating himself for a long and 
happy life. Nay, even if he prefers a ‘‘ short 
lifeand a merry one’’ heis on the wrong 
road, for he is reducing his power of enjoy- 
ment both bodily and mental. Each excess 


lowers his vitality, each immoral action de- 


bases his senses, and he becomes less and 
less fit to survive in the struggle for existence. 

Such facts as these force themselves even 
upon the most selfish ; but when a man’s ac- 
tions are chiefly harmful to others, it is not 
always so obvious how they recoil upon him- 
self. Yetif we consider a moment we must 
see that if courage, strength, ability, power 
of endurance, industry, perseverance, deter- 
mination, and self-control are weapons with 
which we fight the battle of life, so, too, are 
truthfulness, honesty, justice, unselfishness, 
gentleness, and sympathy. 

Yet how few men realize the inevitable re- 
sult of scant honesty, of untrustworthiness or 
injustice ; and think no harm, for example, 
of exacting a full day’s wage and idling so as 
to do only half a day’s work ; of scamping 
work done by the piece and passing by a flaw 
which may ruin the machine of which it forms 
part ; of starting a speculation in which they 
themselves may gain much if it succeeds and 
lose little if it fails, which failure, however, 
would involve the ruin of many ; of taking 
advantage of the pressure of lifeto pay starva- 
tion wages ; or of a large command of capital 
to create a monopoly by which thousands 
suffer to increase the wealth of one. So long 
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as they keep within the law, many men would 
laugh to scorn the idea that they are not right 
in getting all they can, and giving as little as 
they must. 

True, the voice of religion always has been 
lifted up against such actions, but how if men 
do not believe that the eye of a just God is 
over them or that it is forbidden to ‘‘ grind 
the face of the poor’ or to take unjust ad- 
vantage of others? The answer of science is 
that these commands of religion are not mere 
dogmas, but literal statements of the truth. 
The scrutiny of the laws of the universe, 
which are the will of God, has never ceased to 
act since the world began ; and imperfect and 
unfit work whether in plant, animal, or man, 
venders that being less fit in the battle of life, 
while unfair advantage and hurtful actions to- 
ward the community create opposition which is 
a barrier to success. The workman who slurs 
over his work, and the man who cheats his 
neighbor, are challenging the world to pro- 
tect themselves against fraud, and the law of 
Natural Selection will as surely cull out and 
uphold the workshop in which honest work 
is done and the shop in which honest goods 
are sold, as it does the healthy and the vig- 
orous in lower life. Nor is this all, for a 
country in which trustworthiness and hon- 
esty are losing ground, will be at a disadvan- 
tage in the competition with countries in 
which the moral standard is higher, and as 
the country suffers, every individual suffers 
with it. 

In like manner the master who pays no 
heed to justice between man and man in the 
treatment of his work-people or heaps up 
wealth unjustly, becomes a parasite sapping 
the life of others without equitable return. 
The antagonism here, the self-defense to 
which the struggle for existence gives rise, 
will be the antagonism of those who are 
ground down, and in the bitter war of labor 
against capital, of poverty against vast wealth, 
the country and all in it suffer. 

Have we not to some extent lost sight of 
this truth in the present day? In the rapid 
advance of civilization during the last hun- 
dred years, have not the whirl of machinery, 
the spread of commerce all over the globe, 
the opportunity of making colossal fortunes, 
the herding together of men in our great 
cities, and the absence of personal intercourse 
between those interested in any great enter- 
prise, driven the moral question almost out 
of the field? Is not the habit growing upon ~ 
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us of treating men as money-making ma- 
chines to be obtained at the least possible cost, 
forgetting that antagonism always is created 
when one living being takes from another 
without rendering back in due proportion, 
whether in kind, in gratitude, orin sympathy? 
Do not strikes and labor combinations, and 
our fierce social hatreds, warn us that in po- 
litical economy, as in the science of life, the 
law of mutual help must work side by side 
with that of personal gain ? 

The question is no doubt a very difficult 
one, the interests involved are so many and 
the results produced so complicated, that even 
those who seek honestly and have ample ex- 
perience are often inclined in despair to give 
up the problem as hopeless. But at least it 
is something gained if we can establish from 
the laws of nature that to grind down to the 
bare limits of subsistence, those who work for 
us, and to try to make the balance even by 
charity, is only to create antagonism on the 
one hand, and parasites on the other. 

And meanwhile this spirit of ‘‘each one for 
himself,’’ which is being woven into the very 
fiber of the present generation is doing infi- 
nite harm ; for the love of self, already made 
strong enough by the battle for self-preserva- 
tion, is increased until the narrow circle of 
one small life is all that each considers. Then 
it is that a man, step by step, loses sight of 
all his true relations to his fellow-beings, and 
either deteriorates into a mere lover of pleas- 
ure or gain, or drifts intocrime. Many of the 
worst, because most cold-blooded and _ heart- 
less, crimes of our day can be traced to this 
utter disregard of any thing but personal 
gratification or gain. For when aman’s own 
desires become the whole end and aim of his 
life, he does not hesitate to sacrifice others to 
them. Therefore, whether it is money or po- 
sition, or sensual gratification he seeks, the 
passion becomes stronger than all other con- 
siderations, and he is led on to embezzlement, 
to fraud, or even, when detection becomes im- 
minent, to carefully planned murder to re- 
move any difficulty from his path. 
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Happily, however, this low motive of 
‘self’? is not the foundation of morality, for 
were it so, then, indeed, existence would be 
the cruel, heartless struggle that some even 
now would have us believe it to be, in which 
each would coldly calculate how much service 
to others would secure most benefit in return 
and in which all the higher emotions of love, 
gratitude, self-devotion, and sympathy would 
have no place, since to rise upon the down- 
fall of others would be the highest ambition 
of all. 

But it is not so. We have as yet touched 
on only one, and that the lower side of the 
question. We have been considering the ar- 
guments which might influence such men as 
look upon “right and wrong merely as mat- 
ters of expediency as to what will best serve 
their own ends,’’ and have shown that even 
on these grounds, they must be honest, trust- 
worthy, just, and to a certain extent regard- 
ful of others ; lest, having the laws of life 
against them, they should be crushed under 
the more vigorous and healthy natures. 

But from the very start of life the care of our 
‘*oth.er selves ’’ has been educating living be- 
ings in the higher altruistic qualities. It is 
the absence of this higher side which above 
all things makes the bad man or woman, for 
without it they are blind to the whole end 
and object of our being, which consists in 
finding our happiness in others and all in 
God. And this can be founded firmly on 
science as on religion (as indeed must be the 
case with all that is true), for upon it rests the 
existence and continuance of all races and 
species of beings from the beginning of time. 
Without self-preservation and the protection 
of the individual, life could not exist; with- 
out self-sacrifice and preservation of the 
young, life could not continue ; and thus the 
actual existence of a world of living beings 
has its foundation in the service of others. It 
is when we turn from the depressing atmos- 
phere of self to this higher instinct which 
seeks the good of all, that we mount from 
earth to heaven. 


End of Required Reading for May. 





THE SONGS MY MOTHER SUNG. 


BY EDGAR L. WAKEMAN. 


“Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria !”’ ; 

St. Mark sets the peal for an hundred chimes clear ; 
‘Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria !’’— 

Thus the low prayer of my swarth gondolier. 


Sig purple curtains of the west 
Have almost hid the sunset’s fire, 
Which, flaming Venice-ward, a crest, 
Lights softly dome and cross and spire. 
Deep lie the shadows in lagoons 
Far as Chioggia’s sails and reeds ; 
The air with landward perfume swoons ; 
My oarsman bows and counts his beads. 
Our craft rides silent on the stream ; 
And, floating thus, I idly dream. 


And dream? Ah, fair queen of the sea, 
Not all thy witchings can enthrall 
And fold the wings of memory. 
A thousand leagues one tone can call, 
A thousand leagues one picture bring 
In fadeless form and scene to me ; 
And though thy angelus thrillful ring 
Out o’er the Adriatic Sea, 
I hear through all its rhythmics rung 
Those dear old songs my mother sung! 


O angelus-hour to heart and soul, 

O angelus-hour of peace and calm, 
When o’er the farm the evening stole, 

Enfolding all in summer balm ! 
Without, the scents of fields—the musk 

Of hedge, of corn, of winrowed hay— 
The subtle attars of the dusk ; 

And glow-worms like some milky way ; 
Within, as from an angel’s tongue, 
Those dear old songs my mother sung : 


‘‘From every stormy wind that blows”’; 
‘* Softly now the light of day ’’; 
‘*Thou hidden source of calm repose’’; 
‘*T love to steal awhile away ’’; 
‘*My days are gliding swiftly by’’; 
‘‘Depths of mercy can there be’’; 
‘‘Jesus, look with pitying eye’’; 
‘*Rock of ages cleft for me’’; 
‘*Savior, on me thy grace bestow’”’; 
‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’’ 


“Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria!” 

Sweet were the echoes that fell on the ear ; 
‘Angelus Domini nuntiavit Maria !’’ 

I worshiped betimes with my swarth gondolier. 


TENNYSON.* 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


PART I. 

FTER a wrestling bout with the giant 
A Browning, after the din and tempest 

of Swinburne, it is difficult to speak 
temperately of Tennyson. The moment we 
enter his ptesence, we have escaped chaos, 
we are ridof unprofitable labor, we are no 
longer stunned by the empty sounds of fury; 
we have no blasting to do to get at his mean- 
ing, we have no wish to put him outasa 
general conflagration. Once more in the 
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Enchanted Land, we are guests of the lord of 
it. As runs the story of the ‘‘ wise birds,”’ 


The spirits of Sun-place have whispered him 
words ; 


he sings, we listen and are at rest. It is a 
great privilege in these forgetful, distrustful, 
and rebellious days, to meet again one of the 
good old order of the Sons of Song, large 
brained, large hearted, serious, self-contained, 
hopeful, clear, and sweet of speech. 

If Chaucer was the ‘‘ first finder of our fair 
language,’’ Tennyson is the last finder of it ; 
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and because of this, not less than because of 
his years, is to be numbered among the 
fathers of song. The initial tribute due him 
is, that long as he has sung, he has never 
misapprehended nor forgotten his office. In 
quick sympathy with the rapid development 
of knowledge characterizing the period, the 
one singer found in the front rank of the 
marvelous march of science, while absorbing 
all and subduing it to continuous use, he has 
encroached on the province neither of the 
pulpit, of the platform, nor of the editorial 
chair ; but, leaving to moralists and propa- 
gandists what is rightfully theirs, reverently 
has kept the old poetry road. The name 
Tennyson is at once a synonym for genuine, 
unadulterated song and an antidote to 
every vicious mixum compositum of litera- 
ture ; throughout the laureate’s work, poem 
by poem and line by line, is heard a sover- 
eign rebuke to the effrontery of every species 
of rattling, brassy poetastry and husky mon- 
grelism. 

We hear, of late, hoarse apostate voices 
raised to banish youth and beauty—as if that 
could be, and poetry remain !—but we of the 
old-fashioned sort must hold constant, insist- 
ing on the indispensable service of these as 
the spring whence issue all the rivers of 
song, whence issues this last river of it, the 
long, golden flow of Tennysonian melody, 
for a half century singing up the common- 
place to the level of the rare, for a half- 
hundred years singing the monotonous days 
bright with ever-changing radiance. Has 
Tennyson fallen short, has he offended? 
He may be forgiven all for the sake of his 
allegiance to the beautiful, which is but an- 
other word for the good. All latter-day 
clamor to the contrary, we must still believe 
that the poet is a servant of beauty. Each 
singer has his own way of serving ; Tenny- 
son has his way, as individual as it is faith- 
ful. Keats was truly the chosen darling of 
beauty, his wavy head was seldom raised from 
her breast, where it soon sank, pillowed for- 
ever. Tennyson, of a hardier nature, a man 
grown, beauty’s lover, is a true son of the 
rugged race of man ; who, if a familiar figure 
at gatherings of the gods, is there in the em- 
ploy of the good mother ground. He goes 
but to return duly, bringing with him lavish 
gifts for our solace and delight. This poet 
has wings, still in his highest flight he soars 
no higher than the heart and head of hu- 
manity. Heis forever mindful that always 


Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business, is the undoubted stalk 
True song doth grow on. 

We have said that Tennyson may be par- 
doned many shortcomings for the sake of the 
bottom virtue of being first and last a poet. 
If a poet of the ground, he is, unlike Shel- 
ley, poet of the air; if he is unlike Keats in 
that even the realized fairy-land of Greece 
cannot draw him from the parent soil; if, 
unlike Wordsworth, he is always a poet, he 
has still fewer points in common with the 
Georgian torrent, the resistless misanthrope 
who deemed his habitual achievement an im- 
possibility. ‘‘No~poetry,’’ Byron writes 
Murray, “‘ is generally good—only by fits and 
starts—and you are lucky to get a sparkle 
here and there.’’ The sparkle criticism does 
not apply to Tennyson. His is the steady 
glow betokening the poet always a poet ; and 
by this constancy, thisexcess, of light, per- 
haps, the clearest-sighted of his readers—ac- 
customed tothe heavy dappling of shadow 
in the region of fit-and-start song—are not a 
little blinded. A recent observer has regis- 
tered a much wiser saying than Byron’s, ap- 
plicable alike to the work of the poet singly 
and to that of his period: ‘‘ Great excellence 
has from the beginning of things been more 
uniform than mediocrity.’’ Uniformity of 
great excellence—the expression is pre- 
eminently pertinent to the verse of our ven- 
erable representative of song for the present 
time. 

Nor is uniformity of excellence all; the 
uniformity is discoverable along many dis- 
tinct, widely diverging lines. When wecon- 
sider Tennyson we must bear in mind not 
simply inimitable lyrics, some of them un- 
surpassed in any language ; not simply magic 
landscapes, so mating the mind and heart 
dwelling on them that it were hard to say 
whether they belong most to nature or to 
man—the human rippling of the ‘‘ Brook 
Song,’’ the human honey-dropping of ‘‘ The 
Talking Oak’’; not simply the exquisitely 
rich descriptions of ‘‘A Dream of Fair 
Women,’’ or of ‘‘The Palace of Art’’; not 
simply the profound passion of ‘‘ Love and 
Duty,” or the burning words of ‘‘ Fatima’’; 
not simply the exhaustive satire of ‘Sea 
Dreams’’; not simply the august dramatic 
power of ‘‘Morted’ Arthur,” ‘‘ Tithonus,”’ 
‘*Ulysses,’’ or ‘‘St. Simeon Stylites,’’ these 


vying in might and magnificence with the . 
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lines of the blind Titan of the ‘‘ Paradises’”’; 
not simply the manly strength, the womanly 
loveliness, the day and the night, the won- 
drous round of the seasons—the twofold pas- 
sion of earth and of the soul, borne to us in 
the wholly new strains of the ‘‘ Idylls’’; not 
simply their composite, epic picture of hu- 
manity in its might and in its weakness, 
fragrant, permeated with the very breath of 
nature and quick with her fervor, yet hung 
aloft in the upper realm of art; not simply 
this nor yet that weight of golden grief, 
that luminous load of sorrow, that water- 
murmured burden of philosophy (all of it that 
poetry will bear), that long glorious toil up 
through the darkness of doubt to the white 
height of hope and peace—the divinely iso- 
lated ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ ;—not simply one, but 
all, of these and their high-born kindred we 
must remember when we would take the 
stature, not of the English lord, but of the 
English poet, plain old Alfred Tennyson. 

Nor yet will uniformity of excellence along 
distinct, widely diverging lines suffice for 
thoroughness of purpose. If we stop here 
we shall not get the measure of Tennyson. 
So careful and clear a critic as Mr. Gosse 
stops here in a recent communication to 7he 
St. James’s Gazette, and, consequently, does 
not take the poet’s measure. 

To argue, as Mr. Gosse does, that Tenny- 
son has not headed a moral reform, has not 
inaugurated a revolution of opinion, does no 
more toward settling the question of his 
‘intellect or knowledge ’’ than to assert that 
he has not compiled a volume of the ‘‘ New 
English Dictionary,’’ or that he has not met 
and routed the oratorical forces of Premier 
Gladstone. If, on the other hand, we are to 
remain within the circle of poetry, we have 
simply to reply to Mr. Gosse’s statement, 
‘‘No pretense is made by the admirers of 
Lord Tennyson to claim for him eminence 
over all his contemporaries in intellect or 
knowledge,” is too sweeping. Eminence in 
intellect and knowledge over his contempora- 
ties in song (we have nothing to do with 
others) is just what some of us do claim for 
the laureate. And if asked on what this 
claim is grounded, we answer, on his sym- 
pathy with essential truths, the poet’s truths, 
the truths that tell us ‘‘ how to live well.’’ 
By his grasp of these, and by the absence of 
attempts to grasp things unessential, to 
grasp at things out of mortal reach ; in other 
words, by his power of discrimination, by the 
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rare quality of sound judgment on vital 
questions, we claim that Tennyson has dem- 
onstrated his superiority in intellect and 
knowledge to any English singer of his day, 
Wordsworth excepted. What was it Thack- 
eray said to Bayard Taylor? ‘‘ Tennyson is 
the wisest man I know.’’ And what did 
Fitzgerald write of the poet when he was 
midway in the twenties? ‘‘I felt a sense of 
depression at times from the overshadowing 
of aso much more lofty intellect than my 
own ; this (though it may seem vain to say 
so) I never experienced before, though I have 
often been with much greater intellects ; but 
I could not be mistaken in the universality 
of his mind; and perhaps I have derived 
some benefit in the now more distinct con- 
sciousness of my dwarfishness.”’ 

As to the ‘‘new worlds’’ and the ‘‘ undis- 
covered regions of thought,’’ it is not too 
much to say that, since the exhaustive dis- 
coveries of the ancient Hebrew and Greek 
poets, the great poets of all lands and times 
have found ample room for the play of their 
powers in traversing anew and reporting 
more in detail, according to the bent of their 
several abilities, the regions and worlds they 
were not the first to enter—the domain that 
every man enters that is born into time, and 
that every such man must abide in, whether he 
will or no, till under cover of the dismissing 
shadow he takes his way, once and for all, out 
of it. Tennyson, then, shows his superiority 
inintellect by refusing to strain after new re- 
gions and new worlds, and by husbanding his 
strength for a right interpretation of so much 
as is interpretable of the regions and worlds 
so familiar and yet so dimly seen. 

The grand mistake of Tennyson’s most intel- 
lectual compeer, according to our notions, has 
been his standing on tiptoe for the discovery 
ofnew worlds beyond the ken of song; this and 
his neglect of the requirement of song, second 
only to respect for its boundary lines—expres- 
sion. He has stood on his tiptoes and his foi- 
lowers have stood on their heads ; yet, here we 
are, in the sameold regions, in the same old 
worlds. The great poet is not given to gym- 
nastics either in thought or in speech ; avoid- 
ing the indignity of antics, he simply stands 
fair and square on his feet. So Tennyson 
stands, toe and heel, on solid ground. A 
nice balance of noble faculties, wholeness of 
power—this, we take it, indicates strength 
of intellect. 

There is no crack like that, for example, 
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in the great brain of lovely old Cardinal New- 
man; there was no twist like that in the 
great brain of Browning ; and, if Swinburne 
may be named in such company, no abnor- 
mal development. Tennyson is superior in 
intellect to these one-sided poets in that he is 
two-sided ; to these half-poets in that he is 
a whole poet ; he discriminates and sings, he 
sees, knows, amd tells. While Mr. Gosse is 
right in ascribing to Tennyson’s work the 
quality of ‘‘ various perfection,” this is by no 
means taking the measure of the poet. As 
cannot be said too many times, ‘‘ the power 
of the poet turns on intellect.’’ So it would 
seem that the task Mr. Gosse set himself was 
not so ‘‘difficult’’ after all; the application of 
a few first principles—beneficent things to be 
so often neglected—would have rendered it 
comparatively simple. 

Finally, Tennyson’s admirers do claim for 
him superiority in intellect and in knowledge 
over his contemporaries in song, one and all; 
and the reason for their claim is to be found in 
the old definition of the great poet, the old and 
eternal definition, formulated anew by Mat- 
thew Arnold: ‘‘ The great poet is he that 
makes the most powerful application of es- 
sential ideas to life; this always under the 
laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth.”’ 

In this application, raie is the kind or class 
of poetry, the mold of grace or of might, the 
color and shape of loveliness or of strength, 
that is unrepresented in the mental creations 
of Tennyson. A clear, steady outlook on the 
world, an eye as sure to catch the gold of the 
star as the star is to give it out to the dark- 
ness—the gift of the seer ; sympathy, earnest- 
ness, desire swift and strong, thrice admir- 
able under perfect control—the gifts of tem- 
perament; melody, marvelous melody and har- 
mony of utterance, illumination, the last far 
charm of art, the occasional accent beyond the 
reach of art—the gifts of voice,—all this must 


be found in a great poet; it is all found in. 


Tennyson. 

This seems to us the fact to begin with in 
an attempt to reach the secret of the laureate’s 
power. From this starting-point, we nat- 
urally proceed on direct lines, and we are not 
likely to be bogged in secondary questioning 
which finds him neither an epic nor a dra- 
matic poet, which finds he has spoken cau- 
tiously, perhaps narrowly, on questions polit- 
ical and theological, has failed to prove him- 
self in person or by pen a graceful mover in 
society, or the halest of fellows well met ; and 


which for a culminating discovery, finds he 
has not risen to the sublimity of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s notion of woman. English maga- 
ziners may content themselves with this sec- 
ondary questioning ; we must deny ourselves 
what—we were about to say it—has becomea 
British privilege. Froude says: 

The best and bravest of my own contem- 
poraries, determined to have done with in- 
sincerity, to find ground under their feet, to let 
the uncertain remain uncertain, but to learn 
how much and what we could honestly regard 
as true, and believe and live by it. Tennyson 
became the voice of this feeling in poetry; 
Carlyle in what was called prose. 

Let us attain to this notion of Tennyson’s 
mental strength and valor of spirit, and we 
shall hardly stick fast in the quagmire of les- 
serfindings. Ifthere remain any danger of it, 
we have but to recall the high primary fact 
that for more years than span the average 
life of man his song has flowed, a full river of 
delight, nourishing on either bank nearly 
every beautiful variety of growth known to 
the inexhaustible soil of song. It were meet 
to pause and reflect upon the blessings that 
have come of this long, long summerof song. 
Poetry is not the only gainer by it ; the sister 
arts also have been great gainers, and corres- 
ponding gain, immense benefit, has accrued 
to the soulsof men. To Tennyson more than 
to any other man of to-day we owe the at- 
mosphere in which song and music and paint- 
ing and sculpture may live. Enough, more 
than enough, has been said about the little 
poem, ‘‘ The Flower ’’; there could not be too 
much said about it were it to point out the 
world’s gain instead of the poet’s loss and his 
petulance ! consequent onit. Personally, we 
have never found any of the seed sprouting 
elsewhere as it didin the home garden; we 
have not been able to discover that the poet 
has suffered loss, taking the word in the nar- 
rowest, the selfish, sense. On the contrary, 
since the scattered seed has proved thrifty 
enough to remind us, now and then, of the 
parent stock, the poet, as we see it, has been 
decidedly a gainer, having received the re- 
ward of a lavish benefactor ; while the world 
has been a gainer by reason of an air congen- 
ial enough to the best interests of man to con- 
tinue among its treasures, the steadily im- 
periled, the always assaulted sense of beauty. 

The severely ‘‘ classic’’ taste of Fitzgerald 
led him to decide that we have the heart of 
Tennyson in the volume of 1842. ‘‘In Memo- 
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riam ’’ had to him the ‘‘ air of being evolved by 
apoetical machine ’’; though he did not omit 
to add, one of the ‘‘ highest order.’’ What we 
understand by this is, that in so sustained 
a work there is wanting the impression of 
the inevitable, the inevitable as it is shown, 
for example, in the matchless bugle song. 
True it is that the effect produced by a lyric 
which might have leaped forth, finished, all 
aglow with the amazing radiance that is be- 
yond the reach of labor—true it is that this 
effect cannot be produced by a long poem ; 
but, on the other hand, neither can the lyric, 
however spontaneous, however suggestive of 
the god, evidence the sturdy staying-power 
justly recognized as an important part of 
the great poet’s heritage. If the ‘lyrical 
cestrum ’’ of ‘‘ Mariana,”’ of the ‘‘ Lady ofSha- 
lott,’’ is not to be found in ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ 
or in the ‘‘Idylls,’”’ neither is the lyrical 
cestrum of ‘‘L’ Allegro,’’ of ‘‘ Il Penseroso’’ 
to be found in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or in ‘‘ Sam- 
son Agonistes.’’ In estimating the genius of 
Tennyson, we need not, we should not, occu- 
py ourselves with his round sixty years of 
singing ; still we can illy spare ‘‘The Prin- 
cess,’’ ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ and the ‘“‘ Idylls of 
the King.’’ With ‘‘ Becket,’ forceful as it is, 
with ‘‘Queen Mary”’ and “‘ Harold,’’ with the 
“Cup,’’ and the ‘‘ Falcon,’’ and emphatically 
with the ‘‘ Promise of May,’’ the case is dif- 
ferent: these we may Fitzgerald out of the 
count. 

If we are to omit the ‘‘Promise of May,”’ 
it is equally a duty to pass ‘‘ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After’’ this, not because of the 
presence of any particular sentiment, but 
simply because of the absence of poetry. We 
deny the right of criticism to affirm that this 
piece of writing is an expression of personal 
sentiment ; by so doing, the privilege of the 
poet is violated, and his province miserably 
narrowed. Neither of the ‘‘ Locksley Halls’”’ 
necessarily reveals more than the phrase and 
accent of speech of the young or of the old 
Tennyson. All we safely can say is, that the 
old ‘‘ Locksley Hall” is poetry, that the new 
“Locksley Hall’’ is not. And it would seem 
hardly less kind than wise to but whisper 
this, and to lay aside the later production un- 
read, repeating only in thought, 


You are old and dim, Sir, 
And the shadow of the earth eclips’d your 
judgment. 


Though as Fitzgerald rightly said, we had 
E-May. 


the heart of Tennyson in the work of the first 
twenty years of his authorship, now that we 
have the ‘‘ Princess,’’ ‘‘In Memcriam,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Idylls,’’ what is the proper attitude to as- 
sume toward these grand amplifications, these 
splendid supplements, possible to the in- 
creased wisdom of years? Shall we begin 
rightly with their two-fold gift of wisdom and 
beauty by opining that the poet is over-modest 
in asserting that the great threnody does not 
solve the mysteries of life; by deciding that 
the joints show too plainly in the ‘‘Idylls,’”’ 
or that the dénouement is ethically or esthet- 
ically deficient? This is to begin at the 
wrong end, at the little end, at the British- 
privilege end. Let all this be left till we get 
to it. Native sympathy, naked sight, will 
see the death song as the gentlest yet the 
manliest of records, the brave unbroken revery 
of grief, the quiet quest of united heart and 
head, endeavoring to fathom and voice their 
sorrow, to find as far as in us lies, a solution 
for and a stay against torturing mystery, to 
find solace for an ever present, all but insup- 
portable, loss. We shall come upon phi- 
losophy, great philosophy, in these renewed 
breathings of profoundly pathetic music, yet 
the philosopher will not once displace the 
poet ; and weshall share in a complete victory 
of song when sturdier bards, in the clash of 
thought and voice, have come out with soiled 
plumes and broken blades, ay, bleeding with 
mortal wounds. This tallest poetic monument 
of our time displays, throughout, the un- 
challenged, unshared characteristic of Tenny- 
son. Sustained .as the effort is, close as the 
one high themeis held to, thething said once 
is not to be said again ; no hand not the au- 
thor’s own, has the cunning to better it. Na- 
tive sympathy and naked sight will see in this 
slow, patient growth of as many years as 
Chatterton lived, a much fuller, more diversi- 
fied and extensive flowering than that of 
‘‘Lycidas’’ or of ‘“‘ Adonais.’’ There will 
be found the rich report of long and solemn 
vigils, of a close and protracted watch on na- 
ture and on man ; a report which beyond the 
imposing presentation of personal discoveries, 
sums up the discoveries of others, among 
whom are numbered the strongest intellects 
and best hearts of our day. Full trust, lucid 
exposition—never black analysis — coura- 
geous prophecy,—here is a return to the old of- 
fice of the poet: it is, after all, not the 
mourner but the seer, the teacher,—it is, after 
all, the seer, the teacher, that is foremost in 
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‘‘In Memoriam.”’ The great truths of morals 
and ‘religion are once more set up, this time 
in the trying light of modern learning and 
with the unobstructed subtilty of modern art. 
Such being the view of ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ the 
‘“‘Idylls”’ will appear firstly as of the shadowy, 
evasive substance of legend ; secondly it will 
be seen that the far-oft, elusive material is 
subdued by consummate workmanship to the 
use of the poetic art of to-day, setting forth 
once more, in a manner fresh as admirable, 
valiant, struggling man and the lovely rulers, 
right or wrong, of his fortunes. 

The poet is a teacher, but the teaching must 
not be that of the schoolmaster, flat didac- 
ticism, instruction laid down in ‘‘ utter naked- 
ness.’’ Habitually vital and interesting in 
matter, always straightforward, chaste, and 
beautiful in speech—always a poet, and in 
many points a poet of the first rank of mas- 
ters of 

High and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted,— 

This tells in outline the story of Tennyson’s 
genius. And which shall wecall him, the 
poet’s poet or the people’s poet? Here we 
gain another glimpse into his individuality, 
his sweep of feeling, his elasticity of intellect, 
his power of accommodation. It would be 
difficult to name another poet whom we could 
commend with like confidence to every in- 
quirer, from the man of business to the vis- 
ionary, from the shop-girl to the scholar, from 
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the artisan to the artist. 


Again, a poet of 
nature, like Burns, he is equally a poet of art, 
like—whom ? 


The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still. 


In the union of art and nature, in the crea- 
tion of an all-pervading, all-absorbing at- 
mosphere, Tennyson yields to none; and 
Milton and Coleridge excepted, we have had 
no other so emphatically a master of the 
music of words—words rich in meaning, 
since Shakspere. Mr. Stedman says of his 
music that it is passion itself; a statement 
to be profitably pondered by those of the 
opinion that passion is not among Tenny- 
son’s possessions. The faculty of musical 
utterance, as Coleridge observes, is not an 
attachment to the poet, but an integral part 
of the imagination. Coleridge thought in 
music when he wrote verse, Tennyson thinks 
in music. The music and the meaning in 
his lines are more than interwoven, they are 
interfused; and so perfect is the fusion that, 
at the least touch of an altering hand, the 
play of iridescent evanescences is over, the 
charm has vanished. This mystic voice, 
perhaps the rarest of gifts to mortals, 


Overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes, 


and, attesting virtues but imperfectly ex- 


pressed by the phrase, the Virgil of English 
verse, affirms the enchanter. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


T has taken the American people a long 
| time to learn to appreciate the value of 

an efficient navy, if indeed they even now 
fully appreciate it. We were so busy after 
the War in the reconstruction of states and 
the paying of our honest debts and the de- 
veloping of our Western country and getting 
rich generally that we scarcely noticed what 
other nations were doing, nor did we even 
pay attention to what was said when told 
that such naval ships as we had were rotton 
and useless. Matters in this respect went 


from bad to worse until the time came when 
naval officers when visiting foreign ships 
were galled by thedelicate attempts of foreign 
officers to avoid comparisons in describing 





their engines of war; while the American cit- 
izen traveling in foreign lands held his head 
aloft in honest pride until he happened to see 
his own flag at a spanker gaff. 

Of course this state of affairs had to come 
toanend. It is a curious fact that a map 
wrought the change. Some patriot in the 
Hydrographic Office made a chart of New 
York and her harbor, and and with one leg of 
a pair of dividers placed on the city hall, 
swept circles around it until a large slice of 
the sea was inclosed off Coney Island by the 
tenth circle. In this circle he drew a picture 
ofa British iron-clad at anchor and under- 
neath it wrote the ominous statement that 
frora that anchorage the shipcould easily drop 

















shells weighing 1,800 pounds at the feet of the 
blind goddess on New York’s municipal build- 
ing. 

Tt was startling. New York was the 
metropolis. If it was at the mercy of a 
foreign iron-clad no one of the 19 other great 
sea-ports was safe. The alarm spread until 
at last the people awoke to realize that they 
had failed to obey the Divine command to 
‘““seek peace and pursue it,’’ for they had 
wholly neglected to do those things which 
alone can insure peace—they had neglected to 
make themselves strong. 

Then they set about mending their ways, 
and found that there was not a plant in the 
country that could produce an armor plate or 
build a modern rifle. We might have bought 
plates and rifles but we did the wiser thing : 
we built the plants. But first of all we be- 
gan to build such vessels as we had plants for, 
and now aftersix years of uninterrupted labor 
we find that we have made a magnificent be- 
ginning. 

The most important portion of our work so 
far has been in the building of guns, because 
good guns on poor ships is a better combi- 
nation than bad guns on good ships. We 
have the best guns made. No longer ago 
than 1884 our old ships were armed with 9- 
inch smooth bores from which 10 pounds of 
powder pushed a 70-pound projectile with an 
energy of 847 foot-tons. Now we build 10- 
inch rifles from which a charge ot 425 pounds 
of powder hurls a projectile weighing 850 
pounds with an energy of 25,990 foot-tons. 
That projectile can pierce 26 inches of solid 
wrought iron, or any iron-clad afloat. That 
no larger gun is needed or can be used to ad- 
vantage on a ship is now conceded by Euro- 
pean experts. 

Of equal worth is the new rapid fire guns 
of from 4 to 6 inches, which an American 
lieutenant has invented and perfected, for 
they will pierce 4 inches of steel armor at 1,000 
yards and can hit a 6-foot target five times in 
31 seconds, at that range. 

Another weapon of naval warfare brought 
to a state of perfection in America, that is 
nowhere approached by foreigners, is the tor- 
pedo. We have every sort of torpedoes that 
others have worth having, and we have the 
aérial torpedo exclusively. As applied to the 
torpedo boat Vesuvius (a boat that in its class 
is nowhere equaled for size or endurance), this 
torpedo apparatus consists of steel tubes so 
connected with chambers of compressed air 
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that 200 pounds explosive gelatine can be 
thrown with accuracy to a distance of a mile 
and there detonated. It is agreed by naval 
officers that the explosion of this charge on 
the deck of a war ship would break in the 
beams and destroy her more delicate machin- 
ery. Plunged into the water within 21 feet 
of her and there exploded, the shock would 
send her with absolute certainty quickly to 
the bottom. 

Meantime we have been building ships. 
Some naval men think we have built too few 
iron-clads ; some that we have built too few 
cruisers ; some complain because we have 
built but two torpedo boats. It depends on 
the man. He who like McClellan on shore 
would have built forts, wants steel-clad bat- 
tle ships. The naval counterparts of dashing 
Phil Sheridan want swift cruisers moderately 
protected. We cannot build successfully 
what might be called an all-round war ship. 
We must design a ship either to cruise around 
the world or tostay about the home ports and 
protect them. It does not require any great 
technical knowledge of naval affairs to under- 
stand that since we are so far from possible 
enemies that their thick-clad ships would 
have difficulty in reaching us in a condition 
to fight, and since we could do the possible 
enemies greater damage with swift cruisers 
of great endurance than with slow battle 
ships (battle ships are necessarily slow) we 
ought for the sake of peace to build many 
more cruisers than battle ships. We best can 
defend ourselves by preparing to damage the 
enemy rather than by preparing to act on the 
defensive. Nevertheless, we need iron-clads 
to meet iron-clads. 

It is because of these considerations that of 
the new naval ships built or provided for, 11 
are armor-clad and 31 but slightly protected. 
Of the eleven, 3 are really battle ships, 5 are 
old monitors now to be remodeled, 1 is a har- 
bor defense vessel, 1 is a nondescript invented 
by a Hoosier, and 1 is a steel-clad ram—a 
mighty good fighter if properly built. 

Two of the battle ships, the (/aize and the 
Texas, are now building at Brooklyn and 
Norfolk. They may be called steel hulks 
with armored belts 10 to 12 inches thick to 
protect their machinery and with 2 turrets on 
deck to carry guns of 10-inch and 12-inch cal- 
ibers. The turrets are 10 and 12 inches thick 
respectively and the base of each turret is de- 
fended by athick steel redoubt. In the mat- 
ter of armor and armament they are the best 
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of their size. If built on honor so that they 
attain the speed of 17 knots required of them, 
they will be the swiftest battle ships afloat. 
They are smaller by several thousand tons 
than a number of foreign battle ships, but 
they are likely to be remarkably efficient. 
Plans of a third ship somewhat larger (7,500 
tons) recently have been completed. It is 
probable, all things considered, that these 
three ships will be such good fighting ma- 
chines that our naval officers would tumble 
over each other in their eagerness to take 
either one into battle with any thing afloat, 
did the occasion arise. But the recent reactiou 
in English, French, and German sentiment 
on the subject of battle ships armored as these 
are, and the tendency to build thick curved 
protective decks over large, swift hulks in- 
stead, bids us consider well the plans of the 
ships we are to build as sea fighters in the 
future. 

The harbor defense vessel which is to be built 
in San Francisco is really a monitor, with 16 
inches of steel armor on her sides, 2 turrets 
with 16 inches of armor and steel barbettes 
around the turrets 14 inches thick. One tur- 
ret is to carry a 16-inch rifle and the other a 
14-inch rifle. It is likely that when com- 
pleted she can whip a fleet of battle ships in 
a fair fight, though because of the ineffi- 
ciency of all 16-inch guns so far built, it is to 
be hoped that 12-inch guns only will be used 
on her. 

The five old monitors are to be improved 
by building the modern steel barbette about 
the base of each turret. Each one will carry 
four 10-inch rifles, and the 1o-inch rifle is 
the most beautiful weapon ever given to a 
war ship. They will carry also rapid fire guns. 

The plans of the nondescript invented by 
Congressman Thompson of Indiana are not 
complete. She is a sort of monitor but has 
an oval deck not over 4 inches thick instead 
of the thick vertical side wall. She is to 
carry heavy guns anda dynamite gun, but 
her distinctive feature is a number of tanks 
and pumps by which she can be partly sub- 
merged when going into action. If theplans 
are carried out rightly she will be a valuable 
addition to the navy. 

The idea of partly submerging a boat is a 
good one and will be applied yet where it 
is more needed—that is to say in torpedo 
boats. The ordinary torpedo boat is worth- 
less outside of smooth water. England 
owns 207 of them and not one was found 


available or even habitable during the naval 
maneuvers last summer. Some day a smart 
Yankee will devise a boat with an oval steel- 
clad deck that will be just awash. The deck 
will be so thick that rapid fire projectiles will 
glance from it. The boat will be solarge that 
it will have great power, and its crew can live 
in comfort ; and yet it can approach the ene- 
my almost unseen because almost under 
water. That is the style of a torpedo boat for 
Secretary Tracy to keep in his eye when build- 
ing the fleet he proposes. 

There is a fleet of 13 little 2,000 ton moni- 
tors lying asleep under coverings of paint and 
tallow in James River. Their engines and 
guns are worthless, their hulls first-class. 
Congress should provide that their turrets be 
removed and in place of the turrets steel wells 
should be built. Then in each well should 
be placed an 8-inch rifle mounted on a car- 
riage of a sort that will lift the gun above 
the brim of the well while it is fired and then 
drop it down out of sight again. These ves- 
sels would thus become efficient harbor de- 
fenders and the expense would be very small. 
Their efficiency would be increased by the 
fact that they would be visible scarcely a mile 
away. 

The ram is not yet planned, but it is to be 
at once a ship and its own projectile. With 
an armored deck, a duck-bill nose, and pow- 
erful engines, it will be a terror to an enemy 
trying to blockade an American port. 

From the armor-clads we pass to the cruis- 
ers. Graceful in outline, swift in movement, 
powerful in battery, and of great endurance, 
these ships must ever be the favorites with 
the active, courageous, fighting men of the 
navy. Nothing has so cheered the hearts or 
revived the ambition of the American naval 
officers as the completion and successful trials 
of the new cruisers. From the Dolphin and 
the Petrel of less than a thousand tons dis- 
placement to the stately Baltimore of 4,413 
tons, and all armed with the best weapons 
precisely suited to their size and service, 
there is not a ship but is of the greatest value 
to the navy. 

Not since the War of the Rebellion ended 
has there been an event in the history of the 
navy to interest the people as did the trial 
trip of the Baltimore that began on Septem- 
ber 14, 1889. She was headed away to sea, 
and while builders and naval inspectors 
watched with equal anxiety her machinery, 
she plowed the waves left behind by a great 
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cyclone, for four hours. And then witha 
cheer that a little later was heard around the 
world, blue jackets were sent to lash brooms 
to her mast-heads. Uncle Sam had been the 
laughing-stock ot the world but now he was 
on top again, for he had the greatest cruiser 
afloat. She had averaged 19.6 knots an hour, 
an unequaled record for speed, had covered 
20.2 knots in the third hour, an unequaled 
event, and had gone through it all, leaving 
her grate bars straight and her coal-heavers 
in condition almost to do it over again. 
And she has since done better. 

The Charleston built at San Francisco made 
19.5 knots, although her counterpart, the 
Naniwa Kan, built in England, made but 
18.9, after twenty-one trials over the meas- 
ured mile, and since going into commission 
has never exceeded 12. 

Todescribe the 31 unarmored ships in detail 
would be to print a wearisome array of fig- 
ures. It is enough for the patriot to be as- 
sured that from the much reviled Dolphin 
down to the latest one accepted by the De- 
partment, there has been in each a constant 
improvement with use. If the ones to be 


built shall prove equal to these, and there is 


no reason to suppose they will not, the 
Yankee ships will excite the admiration of 
the world. 

But Jet not the reader forget that their 
number is 31, and that the coast line of the 
United States is 20,000 miles, and that the 
sea where the enemy’s commerce sails is vast 
beyond ordinary comprehension. We have 
only made a beginning. 

Of the men of the navy something must 
needs be said. Of the officers every citi- 
zen of the country can speak with just 
pride. Of the men before the mast it 
can only be said that we are better off than 
we were. Dagos and Dutchmen and the 
cast-offs of the Cannibal Islands once man- 
ned our ships. Admiral Luce’s apprentice 
system has improved this. Boys of sound 
health and good morals may now enter the 
navy and within three years earn $24 a 
month and board. It is possible that when 
of age they may earn from $45 to $60, and 
may attain to the rank of warrant officers 
with pay as high as $1,800a year. But no 
apprentice, no matter what his ambition and 
learning and ability, can win under the lawa 
commission,—an un-American prohibition. 


Although American naval seamen are the 
best fed, best clothed, and best paid sailors 
in the world, further inducements are needed 
to make Yankee boys give up for life all 
thoughts or hope of ever enjoying the com- 
forts of home and family. Some way of 
keeping the ambition of the men constantly 
excited is needed, and the same may be said 
of the officers to a certain extent. 

As the population of the country increases, 
and the condition of the poor becomes worse, 
the number of native lads to ship will in- 
crease. Even now there are many thousand 
boys whose outlook for the future would be 
much brightened by going to sea, and the 
chief business of the naval officers is, as it 
should be, to improve the material at hand. 
In every respect but one, apparently, the im- 
proving process is all that could be asked. 

That one failure is in marksmanship. We 
have been so busy making beautiful rifles 
that we have forgotten all about the neces- 
sity of learning to shoot them. The inven- 
tion of the wonderful rapid fire rifle makes 
the creation of a corps of skilled riflemen im- 
perative. Asa matter of fact there are not 
three skilled marksmen to the thousand men 
in the navy, nor is there any provision oflaw 
worth mentioning for training men to shoot 
arifle. The system of target practice pro- 
vides but 20 shots a year for each man, and 
even these shots are fired helter-skelter and 
serve to train no one. 

It should not be forgotten, as it has been, 
that some men learn to shoot accurately with 
little trouble, while a million shots a year 
would not give skill to others. Some way of 
selecting those naturally adapted to become 
marksmen should be found. Having found 
it, money must be provided for cartridges, 
and more than that, valuable prizes, possibly 
increased pay, and certainly some exemp- 
tions from onerous duties should be the re- 
wards of skill attained. 

The value of this skill in time of battle— 
in fact the absclute necessity for it—will be 
plain to all who will stop to consider that 
one well-aimed shell from a little 4-inch rifle 
would ruin the heaviest gun on the largest 
battle ship afloat. It might happen that a 
seaman on a small Yankee cruiser could 
sting to death the great guns of an enemy’s 
battle ship and so win the fight against tre- 
mendous odds. 
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SALMON P. CHASE. 
FORMERLY CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


BECAME the Private Secretary of Chief 
] Justice Chaseby accident. I had studied 

shorthand as a preparation for a literary 
career, and, hearing of the Chief Justice’s in- 
terest in young men in what Bulwer calls 
‘the first barren foot-path up the mountain 
of life,’ I wrote to him, asking his good 
offices in securing for me a position as secre- 
tary with some public man in Washington. 
By return mail I received an answer inform- 
ing me that his private secretary had just re- 
signed, and if I came to Washington at once 
Icould have the place, adding that, as the 
position was a confidential one, it would be 
well to come fortified with several strong let- 
ters of recommendation. I procured the nec- 
essary letters, went to Washington, and be- 
came the Private Secretary of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 


I had never seen Salmon P. Chase until I 


answered his letter in person. He was sit- 
ting in the conference room of the Supreme 
Court, engaged upon the consideration of an 
important case then pending. He was at 
that time in his sixty-second year, and to all 
appearance in the full vigor of his magnifi- 
cent manhood—he was six feet high and 
weighed two hundred pounds, and was as 
straight as a Tuscarora Indian. He hada 
very commanding appearance, and as he 
walked along the marble corridors of the 
Capitol his presence was felt. He was natu- 
rally a very austere man, and seldom un- 
bended, even at home. He was just as ab- 
stemious in his words as in all other things. 
He talked little, drank little, and never used 
tobacco in any shape or form, and did not 
like it to be used in his presence. His life 
was regular and his tastes simple, rising at 
six o'clock in the summer and seven in the 
winter. In good weather he took a short 
walk before breakfast, returning in time to 
join his family at morning prayer. The 
breakfast hour was eight o’clock, after which 
he joined his secretary in the library, where 
he spent an hour reading over his letters, dic- 
tating answers to them, or preparing his 
opinions. At ten o’clock he left his house to 


go to the Capitol, always walking when the 
weather was fair, and riding in the cars in 
bad weather. From eleven o'clock to three 
he presided over the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; after its adjournment walk- 
ing back to his house. Arriving home he 
took a lunch of crackers and tea, and then 
went vigorously to work on his opinions, re- 
maining so engaged until dinner, which was 
always served at six o’clock. His table was 
elegant, but not epicurean, and consisted al- 
ways of three courses and a dessert. 

The Chief Justice always dressed in black 
when in Washington, and I was very much 
astonished to see him appear in light panta- 
loons, sack coat, and slouch hat on the morn- 
ing that we started on the Southern circuit, 
in May 1869. Miss Chase told me she was 
afraid her father would become so attached 
to the slouch hat that he would want to wear 
it after his return to Washington, which she 
seemed tothink would be lowering the dig- 
nity of the Chief Justice. He liked to enter- 
tain during the Washington season, but he 
said his official salary, which was at that time 
only $8,500, would not allow him to do so. 
He paid $2,000 a year house rent, and kept 
four servants—a butler, cook, housemaid, and 
chambermaid. He hired a two-horse car- 
riage at $150 a month and was in the habit of 
driving out to Edgewood in the spring and 
early summer afternoons. 

The Chief Justice always took a kind per- 
sonal interest in my affairs, and when he 
found, soon after my arrival in Washington, 
that I was paying a high price for poor meals 
at a restaurant, he invited me to dinner 
every day for a month, until I had secured a 
suitable boarding house. During the Christ- 
mas holidays, he received a magnificent tur- 
key from a Maryland friend, and, in our 
afternoon walk on the day it was to be 
served, he invited me to dinner, saying that, 
as I was a Marylander, I must enjoy the fine 
Maryland turkey. It was during these daily 
walks that the Chief Justice unbended more 
than at any other time. They say no man is 
ahero to his valet de chambre. Icannot 











speak from personal experience, never hav- 
ing held that situation toa great man, or any 
man. But Chief Justice Chase was always 
great—whether presiding over the Supreme 
Court, or presiding over the dinner table, 
whether in his library, in the parlor, or on 
the street. 

He never spared himself when there was 
work to be done, and midnight sometimes 
found him at work, preparing or revising an 
opinion. His handwriting was scarcely de- 
cipherable. In his early life, Mr. Chase 
wrote a beautiful, highly finished hand, but 
when I knew him it had become very irregu- 
lar, and he had the habit of writing above the 
line, under the line, and on the margin of the 
paper, all of which made the the copying of 
his work a painful task. The Chief Justice 
had a large library in his house on I Street, 
consisting chiefly of law books, history, and 
biography. There was scarcely a novel in 
the whole collection. Mr. Chase read the re- 
ports of the Supreme Court in preparing his 
opinions, but besides these he read only the 
daily newspapers, and only two or three of 
them. Indeed, his social and official duties 
left him very little time for reading of any 
kind. In his library my days and nights 
were passed, sometimes overwhelmed with 
work, but not often, and, except when the 
Supreme Court was in session (October to 
April) the duties of Private Secretary were 
light and easy, affording at all times ample 
leisure for literary work, a taste which the 
Chief Justice encouraged, and promoted by 
introducing me to prominent editors. 

His favorite indoor amusement was play- 
ing chess. His game was strong, but not 
scientific, and I soon discovered that he did 
not like to be beaten too often. When not too 
busy, he played chess for an hour after din- 
ner. We usually played in the parlor, and did 
not stop when a visitor was announced, un- 
less it was some distinguished person. When 
I first began to play chess with the Chief 
Justice, I was out of practice, and lost about 
two games out of three, but this was soon 
reversed after I looked up my manual and 
studied out the bestopenings. When he saw 
my game had improved, he asked me whether 
I had been studying any work on chess, and 
upon my answering in the affirmative, he 
told me to let chess books alone, that I played 
well enough. In summer, his chief out-of- 
door amusement was playing croquet, and, 
in this peculiarly feminine game, he took the 
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liveliest interest, always trying hard to win. 
In this: game, he was no match for Mrs. 
Sprague, who was the most brilliant croquet 
player in Washington. He disliked cards, 
and there was not a pack in his house. 

Mr. Chase, though so distinguished, was 
far from being arich man. He had it in his 
power to make millions while Secretary of 
the Treasury, but he quitted the office poorer 
than he entered it. His entire income from 
his salary and private fortune did not exceed 
$15,000 a year, and, although his family was 
small, his position required him to keep up 
an expensive establishment. His younger 
daughter, Miss Janet Ralston Chase, was not 
married at that time, and the family included 
only the Chief Justice and this daughter. 
Kate Chase, the eldest daughter of the Chief 
Justice, was the prideof hisheart. Likehim, 
she was ambitious, and while he aspired to 
the highest political honors, her ambition 
was to be a social queen. Her beauty, wit, 
and grace made her one of the most brilliant 
belles of Washington while she was yet in 
her teens. Her father’s position, first asa 
United States Senator, and afterward as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, made her a conspicu- 
ous figure in the social world. At the age of 
twenty-four Miss Chase married William 
Sprague, the young millionaire senator from 
Rhode Island, who had been governor of that 
state when he was only twenty-six years old. 
The world deemed this a brilliant match for 
Miss Chase. As usual the world was wrong, 
for it was a most ill-sorted marriage. Gov- 
ernor Sprague was far inferior to his wife in 
mind and manners, and she, discovering 
when too late that his heart could not be fired 
with high ambition, turned her mind and 
soul to promote the ambition of her father. 

When the Democratic Convention met in 
New York on the 4th of July, 1868, it 
was thought possible that Chief Justice 
Chase might be nominated as a compromise 
candidate Mrs. Sprague came to New York 
and used all her unrivaled powers of fascina- 
tion to secure her father’s nomination. She 
had a suite of apartments at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, and her parlor was crowded day 
and night with persons all working for the 
same object. Some delegates were coaxed, 
to others promises were given, and upon all 
were brought to bear the power of her con- 
versation and the charm of her irresistible 
beauty. For days and nights she worked in 
her father’s cause, confident that should he 
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be nominated his election would follow, and 
then her highest ambition would be at- 
tained—she would be the lady of the White 
House, the uncrowned queen of American 
society. But the ‘‘Chase movement” did 
not move smoothly; the Democrats de- 
manded more than the Chief Justice was will- 
ing to yield. Hecould not swallow even so 
tempting a bait as the presidency when he 
was asked to abandon those principles which 
had made him one of the greatest Americans 
of his time. Mrs. Sprague’s disappointment 
was very great. I think that she was really 
more disappointed by the failure of the presi- 
dential dream than her father was, for he was 
still a leading figure in the world—the head 
of one department of the Government, but 
she was only the wife of William Sprague. 

I first saw Mrs, Sprague in the spring of 
1869. She was then twenty-nine years old 
and in the prime of her rare beauty. Tall, 
slender, and graceful, her sparkling vivacity, 
dashing manners, and brilliant powers of con- 
versation fitted her to adorn any society. At 
that time she had only one child, Willie, who 
has turned out to be a chip of the old block. 
I knew her chiefly in her home tife or in the 
society that made her house on the corner of 
Sixth and E Streets one of the favorite re- 
sorts of Washington. She occupied in some 
respects the same position of confidential ad- 
viser to her father that the late Miss Bayard 
did to the Secretary of State. She managed 
her heusehold with great firmness. and was 
the absolute mistress of a princely establish- 
ment, with a retinue of servants, the chief of 
whom was a French cook, who received $1,200 
a year forhis services. As an example of her 
manner of dealing with refractory servants, 
it may be mentioned that on one occasion the 
coachman was told to do something in the 
house. He refused, saying his duty was on 
the box of the carriage and nowhere else. 
Whereupon Mrs. Sprague ordered out the 
carriage, and kept the coachman sitting on 
the box all night. 

Once I said to the Chief Justice that my 
friends thought it was very generous for him 
to appoint me his Private Secretary, a young 
man, at that time almost unknown, and with- 
out any political influence. 

‘*T had a hardenough struggle in my early 
life,’ said he. ‘‘ When I first came to Wash- 
ington to push my fortune, I asked an uncle 
who was a senator to obtain for me a clerk- 
ship in one of the departments. He told me 
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he would rather give me a dollar to buy a 
spade with which to work my way in the 
world. I thought my uncle was unkind, but 
I have long since known he acted wisely in 
not getting mean office, and I attribute all 
my good fortune in life to that refusal. Had 
I secured aclerkship at that time, I should 
probably have remained a clerk all my life, 
and, instead of now being the Chief Justice of 
the United States, be the Chief Clerk of a de- 
partment.”’ 

Salmon P. Chase worthily won all the 
high honor that he gained. For years after 
removing to Wzshington he went through 
the daily drudgery of teaching a boys’ school, 
studying law during his spare hours under 
William Wirt, the father of one of his pupils. 

It was at Mr. Wirt’s house that he met the 
beautiful Miss Cabell, and then began the 
only romance in his life. He was thrown into 
her society every day, and each day added to 
his interest in the lovely Southern girl. Love 
inspired him to write verses which, however, 
were rather cold when we remember that they 
were intended to express the passionate senti- 
ments ofa lover. The proud Virginian beau- 
ty accepted Mr. Chase as an escort to parties, 
receptions, and the theater, and she found him 
a very agreeable companion in the parlor, for 
he was clever and intelligent ; but she would 
not think of marrying a poor young school- 
teacher, with his own fortune to make and 
apparently with little prospect of making it at 
that time. Miss Cabell madethesame mistake 
in declining Mr Chase's addresses as the lady 
did who refused to marry Louis Napoleon 
when he was living an obscure exile in Eng- 
land after his escape from the prison of Ham, 
and thereby ‘‘ refused a crown,’’ as the tuture 
Emperor said to her. Perhaps Mr. Chase’s 
unfortunate love affair was the cause of his 
leaving Washington and removing to Cincin- 
nati, which he did soon after passing the bar. 
He got so bravely over his passion, however, 
for Miss Cabell, that he lived to marry and bury 
three wives before he was forty-five. The 
aroma of that early love still lingered many 
years afterward. Once, when the Chief Jus- 
tice was visiting Richmond with his daugh- 
ter, a niece of his first love—another Miss Ca- 
bell, equally celebrated as a belle and beauty— 
called upon Miss Chase, her father recalled 
with tender feeling the circumstance of his 
youthful love and its result. When he spoke 
of his first sweetheart there was a pathos in 
the voice of the calm and dignified Chief 








Justice, which was as rare as it was inter- 
esting. 

Chief Justice Chase was one of the most 
methodical and systematic of men, and he 
required punctuality from all who were 
brought into close contact with him. It was 
his rule—a rule rigidly carried out—that all 
the day’s work should be finished before stop- 
ping for the night. His own writing table 
was always in order, and he allowed no dis- 
order in thoseabout him. He was all his life 
a close student, either of law, politics, or 
finance, and when he was made Chief Justice, 
his legal studies had been neglected for fif- 
teen years, during which he had been deeply 
engrossed by public affairs, first as United 
States Senator, then as Governor of Ohio, and 
finally as Secretary of the Treasury. After 
his appointment as Chief Justice he devoted 
twelve hours a day to reading, his only ex- 
ercise being a short walk in the morning be- 
fore breakfast. 

He was a deeply religious man all through 
life. He read morning prayers every day in 
the presence of every inmate of his house, 
down to the humblest servant. He prayed 
with profound feeling anda solemnity that was 
exceedingly impressive. He detested profane 
swearing, and it was a very bold or very 
thoughtless man who would dare to swear 
twice in his presence. I remember once hear- 
ing a prominent New York politician in criti- 
cising a leading New York editor, say, ‘‘I do 
not hesitate to pronounce him a fool, and were 
I speaking to any person but you, Mr. Chief 
Justice, I would call him a d——d fool.” 
Thereupon he received a rebuke from Mr. 
Chase’s angry eye, which, no doubt, the flip- 
pant speaker did not soon forget. 

He was fond of society, and from his youth, 
when he was a poor school-teacher patron- 
ized by William Wirt, was accustomed to 
meet the best people. When quite a young 
man, he was brought into personal acquaint- 
ance with Jackson, Clay, Van Buren, John 
Quincy Adams, and other leading men of the 
day, yet he seldom or never mentioned them. 
With all his proud consciousness of com- 
manding talents, Chief Justice Chase was a 
very modest man. 

I do not remember ever hearing Chief Jus- 
tice Chase make a joke or tell a story. He 
never indulged in light or trifling conversa- 
tion. He did not possess in the slightest de- 
gree the charming quality of humor. Hewas 
always dignified, generally grave, and some- 
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times severe. Accustomed to deal with great 
national questions and to decide cases in 
which immense interests were involved, his 
mind could not easily descend to the minor 
matters of every-day life. He was not a good 
judge of character, and no great public man 
of his day had more false friends. He was, 
apparently, a very strict and exacting master 
of his house, but he was really extremely 
kind and lenient. His butler drank all the 
best wines in the cellar, and filled the bot- 
tles with water ; yet, when his dishonesty was 
discovered, he was dismissed with scarcely a 
reprimand. 

One instance of his quickness at repartee 
that came to my notice was when he was vis- 
iting the South, after the Civil War. Mr. 
Chase was introduced to a very beautiful 
woman who prided herself upon her devotion 
to the ‘‘lost cause.’’ Anxious that the Chief 
Justice should know her real sentiments, she 
remarked as she give him her hand, ‘‘ You 
see before you a rebel who has not been re- 
constructed.’’ ‘‘Madam,’’ replied he with a 
low bow, ‘‘ you are so perfectly constructed 
that any reconstruction is absolutely unneces- 
sary.”’ He liked the society of beautiful 
women, and one very handsome lady in 
Washington, when he was past three-score, 
never failed to interest him. Whenever she 
appeared at Miss Chase’s afternoon recep- 
tions, he was sure to be present. This lady 
married an Italian nobleman, and is now 
one of the most beautiful of the five Ameri- 
can ladies who adorn the court of King 
Humbert. 

On the wall opposite to where the Chief 
Justice sat in his library, were engraved por- 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, and Hamilton, 
whom he regarded as the greatest men this 
country ever produced. It is not generally 
known that Mr. Lincoln, desirous that Simon 
Cameron should resign his position as Sec- 
retary of War, offered him the mission to 
Russia. Chief Justice Chase, in a letter to 
Judge Jeremiah S. Black, dated July 4, 1870, 
gives the following account of this affair : 


Mr. Cameron had expressed a wish to retire 
and take the mission to St. Petersburg some 
time before he actually withdrew, and I believe 
he was the first to suggest to President Lincoln 
the name of Mr. Stanton. I held, myself, sev- 
eral conversations on the subject of Mr. Came- 
ron’s retirement, his appointment to Russia, and 
the nomination of Mr. Stanton as his successor, 
with President Lincoln and Mr. Cameron. And 
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I called on Mr. Stanton to ascertain if he would 
accept the post of Secretary of War if tendered 
tohim. Ultimately, when, asI supposed, the 
matter was fully understood, Mr. Lincoln ad- 
dressed a note to Mr. Cameron, tendering the 
mission to St. Petersburg, and signifying his 
willingness to accept his resignation. The note 
was brief, and seemed curt. But Mr. Lincoln, 
on his attention being drawn to its tenor, said he 
intended to make it all it should be, and another 
note was substituted, expressing what he de- 
clared to be hisreal sentiments. Mr. Cameron was 
not removed. Heresigned because, as he stated 
at the time, he preferred the mission to the sec- 
retaryship, and he did recommend the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stanton as his successor. 


The modesty of Chief Justice Chase pre- 
vented him from mentioning the very impor- 
tant and honorable part he took in the matter. 
When Mr. Cameron received the President’s 
note offering him the mission to Russia he 
was wounded by what he deemed its unfriend- 
ly tone, and so expressed himself to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Mr. Chase immedi- 
ately called upon the President, and sug- 
gested to him that it was not exactly the kind 
of note that should be sent to the retiring 
Secretary. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ said the President, 
‘‘write what you think proper, and I will 
sign it.’” Upon which, Mr. Chase wrote a 
more cordial and friendly note to the Secre- 
tary of War. Mr. Cameron then resigned 
and accepted the mission to Russia. 

Chief Justice Chase was often accredited 
with the ambition to be President of the 
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United States. This is a high and noble am- 
bition, and few men have been more worthy 
of reaching it. When he was holding a Fed- 
eral Court in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
May, 1869, the Decoration Day for the Fed- 
eral dead occurred, and he was invited to be 
present. In his answer to the invitation, the 
Chief Justice said: ‘‘ My duties in the Circuit 
Court will not permit my being present, as I 
should like, on the occasion of the decoration 
of the graves of the Federal dead, but I avail 
myself of the opportunity to express the hope 
that the time is not far distant when the North 
and the South, having forever buried and for- 
gotten the unhappy differences of the past, 
will decorate, alike, the graves of both Fed- 
eral and Confederate dead.’’ This sentiment 
was misinterpreted by some persons. A 
prominent New York banker even went so 
far as to write to the Chief Justice, and ac- 
cuse him of being actuated by an ambition 
for the presidency in expressing such views. 
In reply the Chief Justice said, ‘‘ I never was 
so ambitious as some unambitious men have 
thought me. My only ambition now is to see 
this country once more united and peaceful 
and happy.”’ 

In reviewing the political career of Salmon 
P. Chase one remarkable fact stands out 
prominently : to whatever position he was 
elevated, whether Senator, Governor, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Chief Justice of the 
United States,—all requiring different and 
distinct abilities,—he distinguished himself 
in each and all. 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


SECOND PAPER. 


HEN you leave a Cathedral town, 

\ \ you still further realize the advan- 
tage of traveling on the road instead 

of by railway. As you turn again and again 
and fancy that each time you must be looking 
your last on the gray towers, and yet journey 
onward for miles before they finally fade out 
of sight, you learn how the Cathedral domi- 
nates the surrounding country—at Ely a 
symbol, as it were, of its old domination over 
the life of the fenland and its islands. You 
can look back from the railway it is true ; I 
remember only last summer: watching the 


towers of Laon and the huge mass of Rheims 
Cathedral out of sight from the window of 


a railroad carriage. But it was not quite the 
same thing ; you cannot control your speed; 
you cannot linger at the spot from which it 
seems to you the view is finest, as when you 
are on foot or on a cycle. And the Isle of 
Ely, rising from the vast level of the fens, 
holds its own as well as many another higher 
hill-top upon which as fair a church is set. 
When we left Ely, our next destination was 
Peterborough, but the route we followed was 
not the most direct ; there are many roads to 
choose from, though there is but one railway 








line. And all the country hereabouts has the 
great cltarm not only of beauty but of asso- 
ciation with some of the most important 
events and stirring deeds in English history. 
It was the scene of many a conflict between 
Saxons and Danes, between Saxons and Nor- 
mans; and how often has Oliver Cromwell 
ridden over these very lanes between the 
meadows and pastures he helped to reclaim. 
The first town we came to after Ely, where 
he was governor, was Huntingdon lying 
pieasantly along the left bank of the Ouse, 
sloping pleasantly upward from the bridge, 
which connects it with the old village of 
Godmanchester; and in Huntingdon, con- 
sisting mainly of one fair street, which to- 
ward the north end of it opens into a kind of 
irregular market-place, and then contracting 
again, soon terminates. Cromwell, during 
his early years, lived fora long time in a house 
which, though twice rebuilt since his time, is 
still familiar to every inhabitant of the town. 
It is to countless places of this kind, you 
might otherwise never visit, that the tour of 
the Cathedral cities will bring you. 

Over a delightful road, winding, twisting 
between hedges, we rode on, through Stilton, 
a little village with an old, gray, gabled inn, 
hanging out, from a wonderful piece of 
wrought iron work, the sign of the Bell, to 
Norman Cross. Here we stayed all night in 
a delightful old-fashioned inn; the house 
itself was not so very ancient ; it had none of 
the picturesqueness of the Bell at Stilton, 
but the landlady was the typical English 
hostess of earlier generations—‘‘ both cleanly 
and conveniently handsome’’—plump and 
jolly, watching us with honest pleasure as 
we made the most of the only too substantial 
meal she had spread out before us, and in- 
viting us into her garden to pick her goose- 
berries. And never have I, even in England, 
seen any thing more immaculately clean than 
the large airy bedchamber with its plentiful 
supply of towels and water and enormous 
tub. There is no railway station near ; the 
inn stands almost alone on the roadside. The 
landlady depends for custom on sportsmen 
during the shooting season, and on cyclers, 
with whom fortunately the North Road is a 
favorite thoroughfare all the year round. I 
have never been able to find out the origin of 
the name of this delightfulinn. I asked the 
maid if there was an old cross anywhere near, 
and her answer was, no, but there was a 
nice new one painted in front of the house! 
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Peterborough lies very near, within about a 
couple of hours’ ride through pretty, quiet 
byways. It is a larger town than Ely, and no 
longer, as in the first centuries of its exist- 
ence, dependent upon the Cathedral ; now it 
has quite a brisk life of its own, and is an 
important station on the Great Northern 
Railway. From the number of commercial 
travelers whose boxes filled the wide hall at 
the Bull, it certainly seemed to us most pros- 
perous. For here, as at Ely, we spent the 
weeks we gave to the Cathedral, in an inn 
where our days passed very much in the same 
fashion ; but a small part of the time were we 
indoors. 

Peterborough—the Golden Borough of the 
Saxons—was one of the old abbeys that 
sprang up in the fenland, dotting it with 
veritable treasure islands, the monastic build- 
ings being shut in with orchards and rich 
pastures, and filled with gold and silver and 
precious gifts offered by the faithful to the 
saints whose shrines were set up within their 
walls. It was the scene of many an incident 
recorded in ‘‘ Hereward the Wake,”’ a book to 
which whoever would learn something of the 
old Benedictine life may turn with profit. 

An idea of the age of the abbey can be 
formed when it is realized that though the 
nave of the church as it stands dates back to 
Norman days, two buildings aiready had pre- 
ceded it on the same spot. The destruction 
of the second of these older buildings is related 
in one of the quaint legends of Peterborough, 
for every cathedral has its own goodly supply 
of miracles. It seems that one day early in 
the twelfth century, a certain abbot, who 
could have been but small credit to his abbey, 
trying in vain to start the fire in his cell, 
began in most un-abbot-like fashion to curse, 
going from one awful blasphemy to another, 
until at last he shrieked, ‘‘ The devil kindle 
thee !’’ and even as he said it, the entire 
monastery was in a blaze. 

Barbarians from over seas and the bad 
temper of un-monk-like monks no longer 
threaten the security of the church—the 
monastery of course went the way of all 
monasteries some three hundred years ago. 
But there is another no less dangerous enemy 
abroad in the land: the restorer who has 
worked such worse than ruin at St. Albans, 
who has disfigured the beauty of so many 
churches of earlier times. He was hard at 
work when we were at Peterborough. There 
were good reasons, I believe, for his restora- 
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tions. The central tower threatened to give 
way, as it, indeed, had two or three centuries 
ago, when one of the great piers supporting 
it had been stayed with iron braces ; but, ac- 
cording to the architects, there was nothing 
to do to avert this last threat but to take down 
the tower and rebuild it, which was in process 
of being done, and a great pile of scaffolding 
rose at the end of the nave, entirely cutting 
it off from the choir. The discovery, too, 
had just been made that the transept roof was 
rotten and would have to come down, and it 
was impossible to foresee the day when 
Peterborough would throw off the yoke of 
the restorer. To restore this roof, they were, 
in the most barbarous manner, simply knock- 
ing holes through the fine old ‘Norman 
painted roof to put up ropes and pulleys! 
Even overrun with workmen, however, the 
Norman nave could lose nothing of its im- 
pressiveness ; the architects who succeeded 
the Norman. builders may have surpassed 
them in grace and lightness, delicacy and 
loveliness of detail, but they never equaled 
those old men in the solemnity and intensity 
of religious feeling they gave to their holy 
places. 

And besides, Peterborough, which in so 


many ways has shared the fate of Ely, was 
shorn of much of its ornament during the 
civil wars, and but few traces of its old wealth 
of shrines and brasses and tombs are left; and 
its choir and transepts, without the scaffold- 
ing, are bare enough. But its glory is really 


its west front. And it is strange how each 
of these great churches, so alike in general 
plan, has some one distinguishing feature 
which stamps it with individuality. There 
is no confusing in one’s memory the facade 
of Peterborough with that of any other 
church in the whole length and breadth of 
England. Three enormous arches, deeply 
recessed, each with a gable above, making 
here a huge porch, give it the same majesty 
of effect which impresses one so strongly in 
the French cathedrals, and as a rule is want- 
ing in those of England. All text-books of 
architecture will tell you that architecturally 
this front is all wrong, for north and south 
gables are deceptive, and do not truly end 
the aisles as they should; but many of the 
mistakes and deceptions of men who were 
artists as well as architects are more beautiful 
than the scrupulous adherence to truth of 
builders with a lesser sense of beauty. 

At Peterborough we saw little of the life 
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which centers about every cathedral, and is 
entirely distinct from the interests: of the 
town. The old gate-way opening into the 
inclosure seemed an impassable social barrier 
between the sacred precincts and the outer 
world, as if cloistered nuns and monks dwelt 
beyond it. In the town it was almost easy to 
forget the Cathedral hidden behind the streets, 
where men were busy about other things ; but 
you could never lose sight of it in the country 
round, and the greatest charm of a long stay 
in a Cathedral city is the habit one falls into of 
walking far beyond the rows of houses and 
shops into the open meadows during the 
beautiful long summer evenings ; a charm of 
which the tourist of a day must ever remain 
in ignorance. 

When I look back to the ride from Peter- 
borough, it seems to me a shame that any 
one who travels to see the country or for 
pleasure should miss it. Byroads winding 
with little rivers, white thatched villages, the 
gray church with fine Norman tower and 
door-way of Caistor, the long stone wall in- 
closing the beautiful Park of Burleigh House, 
by Stamford Town, where the Lord of Bur- 
leigh brought the village maiden of Tenny- 
son's poem, Stamford itself, a gray stone 
city with lovely gray churches and old gray 
many chimneyed almshouses on the river 
banks ;—these are what I remember best of 
the journey. But when we left Stamford, a 
storm was raging, rain pouring in torrents, 
wind blowing a hurricane. We fought against 
it as far as Grantham ; but as we believe one 
of the great virtues of acycle is that it will 
fit into a baggage car in an emergency, we 
here took the train for Lincoln. 

The fact that Lincoln is off any great rail- 
way line keeps many people from visiting it. 
But it is really one of the most picturesque of 
all the Cathedral towns. Its chief beauty is 
its position. The Cathedral stands on the 
brow of a long hill range, just where it slopes 
suddenly and steeply to the valley of the 
Witham, beyond which it rises again, to 
stretch far away southward above a vast plain 
at its base. 

There are plenty of practical reasons that 
explain why so many old monasteries and 
churches are beautiful for situation, built al- 
most always in the fairest valleys or on the 
most commanding heights. But it seems in 
Lincoln as if the psalmist’s praise of Zion 
must have rung in the ears of bishops and 
priests, until they too sought to make their 











holy town the joy, if not of the whole earth, 
at least of all the country round about; it 
should be a delight to weary travelers on the 
high road, as todean and chapter in their 
carven stalls, to the shepherd in far pastures 
as to the canon within the close. Certainly, 
wherever you go, you see the gray towers ; 
they overlook the High Street with its street 
cars ; from tar above the wharves and ships 
and gabled warehouses of Brayford Pool, 
they throw deep reflections into the quiet 
waters ; they keep guard above meadows and 
elm-lined roads; they are always within 
sight of anglers on Witham bank, of foot-ball 
players on the broad common, flooded in the 
evening with the light of the setting sun, of 
sweethearts wandering along the high foot- 
path on the opposite height. The hill is 
really the characteristic feature of Lincoln ; 
the long winding roads, the short precipitate 
streets, the steps, the terraces, the rows of 
houses above houses, the glimpses between 
busy shops or high garden walls, now down 
to the broad plain, now above to gray 
towers, give additional picturesqueness to its 
group of great buildings, its quaint old houses 
and churches, its masses of red fluted roofs 
showing through the foliage, already so pic- 
turesque in themselves. 

And the hill still separates the town above 
from that below, as itdid in the days when 
the Norman conquerors took possession of 
the height, and set upon it their castle and 
cathedral, while Englishmen retreated to the 
valley, and, with true English conservatism, 
went on building churches, the towers of 
which still stand, in the old Saxon way, 
though the newcomers were showing how 
much more beautiful they might be made. 

Now, below hill many factories rise on 
Witham banks and rows of small houses for 
workmen line long streets like those of man- 
ufacturing towns at home. But even the 
factories add in a way to the beauty of Lin- 
coln ; the smoke from the tall chimneys curl- 
ing upward, weaves a veil, sometimes dark 
and dreary, sometimes soft and luminous over 
the lower town, bringing out in strong relief 
the fairness of the Cathedral city on the hill- 
top; nowadays, it is worth noting, when 
the Old World is filled with just such start- 
ling contrasts, men are much less indifferent 
to picturesqueness, whether it be of ivied 
tuin or crumbling minster walls, than were 
their forefathers who knew nothing of the 
machinery which Ruskin thinks has filled 
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England with the abomination of desolation. 

Above hill was a sleepy old Cathedral town 
that woke into life only on Saturday even- 
ing, when three small boys, a donkey, and 
an old man held a market in the large square 
between the Cathedral and the castle-gate, 
and on Sunday morning, when the band 
marching with soldiers from the barracks to 
service, and stray detachments of the Salva- 
tion Army did their best to drown the Min- 
ster chimes. It was up here we had our 
quarters in an absurd little house, half of 
which had been pulled down to make way for 
a new street, and from our windows we over- 
looked the square, or Castle Hill as it was 
called ; opposite was an old timbered, gabled 
house; at one end the west Minster towers 
rose above Exchequer gate, the entrance to 
the Minster yard, at the other were the black- 
ened, ivy-grown castle turrets. We used to 
see the Bishop, in his white robes and red 
hood, passing to and from service with his 
chaplain. And at all hours the Canons were 
sure to be wandering about the Cathedral, 
and were always only too anxious to point 
out its special beauties to stray visitors. In- 
deed, the Cathedral seemed altogether more 
in harmony with the town, more conscious of 
the outer world. In others we had been to, 
the service might have been held solely for 
the benefit of the clergy and their families ; 
never more than a mere handful of people 
listened to the lessons and the anthem. But 
at Lincoln Minster, the late Sunday evening 
service always was celebrated in the nave, 
and then everybody from above and below 
hill crowded to it and not a chair was left va- 
cant. This is really the way to see a great 
cathedral, the way it was meant to be seen, 
not empty and desolate, but filled with wor- 
shipers and resounding with songs of comely 
praise. 

I would advise all who goto Lincoln to live 
on the hill, though they need not go into 
lodgings unless their stay, like ours, is likely 
to last for months. The principal hotels are 
below, but there is an excellent inn, the 
White Hart, just under the shadow of the 
Minster towers. We found a’ Harvard pro- 
fessor and his wife there, and there they had 
made their home for the past six months. 
And, indeed, that is not at all too much time 
to give tothe town. There is so much tosee 
and learn init. All the many races, who 
passed through and helped to settle it and 
shape its history, have left traces of their pas- 
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sage and settlement. There are earthworks 
of the old Britons; a heavy town gate and 
paving and basilica of the Romans ; towers 
of the Saxon Colswegen and his colony below 
hill; the castle and at least some little part 
of the Cathedral of the Normans; and the 
beautiful old Jew’s house to show to what 
power and wealth his people had attained in 
Lincoln of old. It was in this house, the boy 
of the old ballad, the little St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln, was murdered by the Jew’s daughter : 


She led him in through one dark door, 
And so she has through nine. 

She’s laid him on a dressing board 
And sticked him like a swine. 


Then out it came the thick, thick blood, 
And out it came the thin, 

And out it came the bonny heart’s blood, 
There was no more within. 


She’s rolled him in a cake of lead, 
Bade him lie still and sleep, 

And thrown him in St. Mary’s well, 
*Twas fifty fathoms deep. 


When bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And all the boys came home, 

Then every mother had her own son, 
But Lady Maisy had none. 

In the Cathedral, if you choose, you can go 
on tracing this history through successive 
ages, when, many as were the troubles of the 
town, no new conquerors came from over 
seas to captureit. The Angel Choir of the 
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thirteenth century is one of the loveliest ex- 
amples of the Early English period. The 
south-east doorway, the elaboration of orna- 
ment on the exterior belong to a still later 
date. Even Sir Christopher Wren, the arch- 
itect of St. Paul’s, was at work here, in its 
cloisters. The Reformation and the civil 
wars left in choir and chapels, marks of their 
destructive zeal. Certain commonplace addi- 
tions belong to the eighteenth century. And 
the modern restorer, though fortunately kept 
somewhat within bounds, also has added his 
restorations to this long record. 

But if you learned nothing, you would still 
stay in Lincoln for the pleasure of strolling 
in the Minster yard, with the beautiful gray 
mass rising from the smooth green and 
dwarfing the little old gabled and bow- 
windowed dwellings of ‘the Canons ; of wan 
dering into the Vicar’s court with its great 
tree overshadowing the low gray stone 
houses ; no younger than the Angel Choir, 
and to the ruins of the Bishop’s palace, by 
this time, probably, restored, and up and 
down the streets with their gables and quaint 
bits of other days; of walking to near little 
villages, with red brick cottages and prim 
gardens tumbling down the hillside, and to 
the broad parks surrounding stately man. 
sions ; of following, when the sun is low, the 
course of the river and the dykes and the ca- 
nals that flow through the town below hill 
and cross the plain. 
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BY FRANZ XAVER KRAUS. 
Translated for THe CHAUTAUQUAN from the Deutsche Rundschau. 


T may seem remarkable that the branch 

] of archeology which has attracted most 
decidedly those women who are devoted 

to this science is iconography. This study 
deals with the images and forms under which 


artistic ideas have found expression. Art 
among all people is expressed by symbols 
and allegories before it becomes historical 
and dramatic. The mysterious charm of the 
symbolic world appeals especially to the 
feminine fancy. It finds its clearest echo in 
the depths of woman’s soul. I can believe 
that there must be a peculiar charm towomen 
in seeking for the symbolic forms in which 
the religious and artistic world of the past 


found expression and in interpreting them. 

It is still further remarkable that England 
has produced the largest contingent of women 
workers in this field. Of the four women 
spoken of in this paper, three belong to Great 
Britain. I believe that the freedom of action 
which is allowed to the English woman ex- 
plains this fact as it does alsothe fact that the 
number of literary women is greater there than 
in any other great land of culture. 

Let us begin with that English woman of 
whom most is to be said. 

Anna Jameson was the daughter of a young 
miniature painter, Brownwell Murphy,and was 
born in Dublin in 1794. Her early childhood 











was passed in what for Ireland was a perilous 
time ; her father was connected with the agi- 
tation of the unfortunate island, and escaped 
ruin only by his flight to Cumberland in 
1798. 

Little Anna grew upin plain circumstan- 
ces; her lively mind and the distressed con- 
dition of the family were the motives which 
very early led her to literary work. Poems 
and tales were her first productions. A jour- 
ney to Paris and Italy soon opened to her a 
new and broader horizon. 

The notes gathered on this journey ap- 
peared anonymously as ‘‘The Diary of an 
Ennuyée.”’ ‘‘The Loves of the Poets ’’ and 
‘Celebrated Female Sovereigns’’ followed. 
Her travels in Italy had awakened her artis- 
tic instincts and they were quickened still 
further by a journey through the Nether- 
lands. Her mind was filled with Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Ruysdael. They took Shak- 
spere’s place with Mrs. Jameson. She had 
studied the great dramatist for some years 
and had gotten the hint of her essays on his 
female characters which appeared under the 
title of ‘‘ Characteristics of Women.’’ A trip 
to Germany in 1833 was an epoch-making one 
for her intellectual life. She quickly won 
sympathy in the best literary circles, espe- 
cially with Tieck, whose translation of Shaks- 
pere she regarded highly. 

In Weimar she sought the ‘‘empty throne 
of genius.’’ and was received by the nobles as 
well as by Goethe’s daughter-in-law, who 
became her friend. In Dresden she was 
charmed by the Sistine Madonna. Her ac- 
quaintance with Moritz Retzsch, whose sym- 
pathetic illustration of Schiller, Goethe, Biir- 
ger, and Shakspere, who at that time were 
making a great noise, was a delight to her. 
She believed that Retzsch, if any one, would 
succeed in interpreting the idea of Miranda, 
Caliban, of Titania, since in him were com- 
mingled the grotesque, the comic, the mild, 
the wonderful, the fantastic, the elegant. In 
Frankfort she is charmed with Madame 
Schroeder-Devrient. She sees Dannecker’s 
Ariadne and give usacritical judgment of 
his statue of the Savior. She found this ar- 
tist standing one day with evident joy before 
this work. Turning to her he said, ‘‘ When 
one has done a thing like that he will live,” 
and he added that when he was asked where 
he got the model of his work, that laying one 
hand on his head, the other on his heart, he 
was accustomed to answer, ‘‘ Here and here.’’ 
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Mrs. Jameson greatly desired an acquaint- 
ance with A. W. von Schlegel. She described 
his conversation as ‘like a lyre with seven 
strings: philosophy, art, poetry, politics, 
love, gossip, and the weather. There are 
professors like Paganini, skillful on a single 
string, others who know how to play the 
whole instrument, and who strike each with 
amasterhand. Schlegel is of the latter class. 
He can play bass and treble and alone give a 
complete concert. No one can talk nonsense 
like him, no one else in a few hours can be in 
turn a critic, a philologist, a poet, a philoso- 
pher, and a man of the world; no one can 
tell a more charming story or make happier 
use of an incident. He told me many inter- 
esting things. One morning I was look- 
ing at a splendid copy of ‘Corinne,’ given 
him by Madame de Staél. ‘Do you know,’ 
he said, ‘that I figure in that book?’ ‘In 
what character?’ I asked. He told me to 
guess, and laughingly I said Count de Erfeuil. 
‘No, no,’ he replied, ‘I am immortalized in 
the Prince of Castel Forte, the thoughtful, 
gracious, self-sacrificing friend of Corinne.’ ”’’ 

With Munich, also, then beginning to be a 
city, Mrs. Jameson was pleased. Sheconsid- 
ered it after Vienna the most beautiful of 
cities. She was treated like a princess there. 
From all these fine experiences a -work in 
four volumes, ‘‘ Visits and Sketches,’’ re 
sulted. 

Again the next year we find her at Berlin 
and Weimar, but a journey to Canada where 
her husband had a position, broke up these 
studies of European lands. She returned to 
England in 1838 where she devoted herself 
with more intensity than ever to her early 
studies of the history of art, Waagen’s writ- 
ings on Rubens were her immediate motive 
for it. A series of articles on the Italian 
Masters for the Fenny Magazine was the 
next fruit of her studies. They came out 
again in 1858 and 1859 and were translated 
into French. In January 1842 ‘‘ A Handbook 
to the Public Libraries in and near London ”’ 
followed. In 1841 she went to Paris where 
she met Rio, a great event in her life, as she 
thought. With him and Triqueti she studied 
the Louvre collections and learned much. 
The first volume of Rio’s ‘‘ Christian Art”’ 
had appeared shortly before this. Many 
years later Rio told with zest the reception 
this book met the first year after its appear- 
ance. The publishers sold just twelve copies 
of it, and Delécluse, the art writer on the 
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Journal des Débats, asked Rio once in all ear- 
nestness, if in it he had aimed at the mystifi- 
cation of the public. Until then the art 
opinions of Diderot and Cochin advanced in the 
eighteenth century, had had absolute sway in 
France. The eclectic school of the Bolognese 
was regarded as the highest point of Italian 
art. Caracci, Domenichino, Guido Reni, 
counted for more than Raphael. Only a few 
years before Chateaubriand, France’s great- 
est writer, had expressed the same opinion of 
Italian art. Rio advanced the theory that 
Italian art had advanced to Raphael, and that 
after his death it had declined, and that the 
electicism of the Bolognese was only a part 
of this decline. This is self-evident to us to- 
day, but to the France of 1838 it was incom- 
prehensible and it needed the powerful influ- 
ence of Montalembert, Caumont, etc., to help 
the new idea through. Mrs. Jameson took 
her hint from it, and from now we see her 
giving herself up with the entire energy of 
her being to the study of early Christian art, 
especially the Italian, and undertaking the 
work of her life, the great iconography of 
Christian art. 

‘*Sacred and Legendary Art’’ appeared in 
1848. Robert Peel cannot be considered an 
authority in the history of art, but his ap- 
preciative letter to the author whose “elo- 
quent and beautiful volumes”’ he prized, is 
an example of the impression the work made 
in cultured lay circles. Longfellow gives an- 
other evidence of this impression. He wrote 
Mrs. Jameson from America, ‘‘ Your book has 
brought me an experience like that a famous 
organist once produced when suddenly while 
her fingers seemed busied with other duties, 
without warning she opened the keys of her 
instrument and poured forth an unbroken 
storm of melody. There lie your books and 
itseems as if they had pressed upon my 
thoughts and wrung from them unbroken 
music. God bless you for this book.’’ 

‘*Sacred and Legendary Art,’”’ which has 
been through seven editions, was followed by 
three other works which were enlargements 
and continuations of it. ‘‘ Legends of the 
Madonna,”’ ‘‘ Legends of the Monastic Or- 
ders,’’ and the ‘‘ History of Our Lord and of 
St. John the Baptist.’’ 

Mrs. Jameson undertook in her three last- 
named works the special work of her life, to 
give a complete iconography of Christian art. 
At least the weightiest themes in the subject 
are treated in these six volumes: the repre- 
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sentations of God, of Christ, the Madonna, 
Apostles, of numberless martyrs and found- 
ers of orders. Neither before nor since has 
the subject been handled with equal skill or 
extent. The earlier iconographical work 
was pure dilettanteism. For the first time 
in the history of classic archzology the 
principles of modern criticism had been ap- 
plied to the iconography of Greece and 
Rome and a scientific model free from 
such reproach had been presented. Mrs. 
Jameson was the first who ventured to 
make such an attempt on any large scale. 
It was clear to her that in order to ac- 
complish her great task two things must 
be done ; she must not be satisfied with in- 
complete material or that gathered in a hap- 
hazard way ; she must not only seeand prove 
every thing attainable by the monuments, 
but the witness of literature and poetry must 
be placed parallel with that of the plastic arts. 
It was clear to her that they would throw 
light on each other, and that one who wished 
to lay claim to the name of an archzologist 
must study the spirit of a people in its monu- 
mental and literary remains. 

Mrs. Jameson strove to catch the spirit of 
the early Christian times from the works of 
the Fathers. 


She saw in the hymns of the 
Middle Ages, in the writings of the mystics, 
the source of the art ideas we find in the 
wall and glass paintings of our cathedrals, in 


the entrancing creation of aFiesole. She had 
the special advantage of knowing Dante. 
Nothing appeared to her merely dry fact or 
wearisome nomenclature. On each subject 
she gives alittle essay. It teaches us what 
place the Madonna or St. Catherine or some 
other saint has won in past centuries. We 
see the lovely forms swimming before our eyes 
in all the poetic charm which the childish 
imagination of the Middle Ages gives them, 
in all the power which they exercise over the 
mind, and which, however we may look upon 
the religious side of the question, certainly 
has had the effect of creating forms of endless 
beauty, pictures of indescribable ideality. 

If all which we admire and love in Italian 
art is an eternal, human possession belong- 
ing to us all, Protestant or Catholic, then 
is the learning which has opened these rep- 
resentations to the mind, also of common and 
noble value, since through it we can enter 
into sympathy with them. Mrs. Jameson’s 
life work was to bring art nearer to us and, 
at least, for the English, she has done this. 








On her own soil Mrs. Jameson had a rival. 
Louise Twining cannot be compared to her in 
extent of literary work nor wealth of mind, 
but her iconographical publications, ‘‘Sym- 
bols and Emblems of Early and Medizval 
Christian Art’’ and ‘‘Types and Figures of 
the Bible illustrated by Art,’’ enjoy a fine 
reputation. They have circulated not only 
in England but also in Germany, and have 
gone through many editions. Miss Twining 
has not been content merely with gathered 
materials but has sought fresh matter in 
unedited letters and MSS. She hasan honor- 
able place in the literature of Christian arch- 
ology. 

Far more important is the work of a third 
daughter of the island kingdom, Miss Marga- 
ret Stokes, if I do not mistake, the daughter 
of a Dublin professor, who has given herselt 
up to the study of Irish antiquities. Her 
share in the publication of Lord Dunraven’s 
great work on Irish architecture established 
her reputation. She then enriched Celtic 
learning by an original work of the first order, 
in which she published the early Christian in- 
scriptions collected by George Petrie, a work 
which has come to be regarded as the first 
sure ground won from the Christian epigraph 
for the science of the Celtic language and for 
its literary history. Her latest task is a lit- 
tle book, which I am glad to recommend to 
all visitors to London and Great Britain as a 
guide to the early Christian art relics of the 
island. It belongs in the series of art hand- 
books gotten out by the South Kensington 
Museum. Following the casts and exhibits 
ot the museum it gives briefly a learned and 
complete survey of the early Christian mon- 
uments of Ireland and England. We have 
nothing like itin Germany. It is a remark- 
able witness to the thorough scholarship and 
the sound critical judgment of the author. 
No man could have done better than this 
brave college girl. 

Two women must be named who have been 
great treasures to their husbands, whose mag- 
nificent investigations and excavations have 
filled the world with their fame: Mrs. Dr. 
Schliemann of Athens and Madame Dieu- 
lafoy of Paris. I cannot give my judgment 
as to the really masculine culture of the two 
ladies, but they both deserve high esteem for 
their courage, self-denial, and sympathy with 
high scientific ends, for their perseverance 
andenergy. These names always will bea 
proof that tasks which require physical en- 
F-May. 
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durance, courage, and risk can be opened suc- 
cessfully to and supported for women. 

Let us now turn to the Eternal City and 
enter the palace of a lady who to-day un- 
doubtedly leads the ranks of women archzol- 
ogists. Donna Ersilia Caetani-Lovatelli be- 
longs to one of the most illustrious families 
of Rome. The Caetani has after the Colonna 
and Orsini the highest rank in the Roman 
nobility and has extensive possessions which 
the late Duke Don Michel Angelo Caetani- 
Sermoneta managed admirably. Don Mich- 
ael Angelo had in his youth a fine teach- 
er, Emilio Sarti, skilled in philology and 
archeology. To this man and to his con- 
stant intercourse with the most distin- 
guished friends of archeology in Rome he 
attributed his wonderful acquaintance with 
the ancient monuments. But it was due as 
well to his own constant work and to his as- 
tonishing knowledge of Dante, whose Divine 
Comedy he knew by heart at twenty-five, and of 
which he wrote in his later years, ‘‘I am con- 
stantly more and more impressed and charmed 
by the Divine poem.’’ Love of antiquity, ac- 
quaintance with the ancient monuments, and 
joy in them were in his house such a matter 
of course that his daughter learned these 
things while at her play, as other children 
imbibe with their mother’s milk the idle ca- 
prices and whims of women of the world. 

Intercourse with the great scholars who 
sought the Caetani Palace resulted in set- 
ting the young girl eagerly at work at the 
science of archeology. The Princess is as 
familiar with Latin and Greek literature as 
are our cultured academic philologists. I 
quoted to her one day something from Chateau- 
briand or Lamertine, I did not know which. 
‘“‘But you know,’’ said Donna Ersilia, 
‘‘ from whom the sentence camie,’’ and then 
she quoted the original from Euripides. Don- 
na Ersilia was married to Count Lovatelli of 
Ravenna, a marriage whose happiness was 
broken some thirteen years ago by the early 
death of her husband. Several sons and 
two charming daughters were the fruit of 
this marriage. She isa careful mother, but 
that does not prevent her from applying her- 
self to her studies. Especially after the death 
ot her husband did she seek in archeology 
comfort and relief from her pain. ‘‘I wasa 
wife and mother at eighteen. Soon after the 
birth of my oldest son I began little by little 
to turn to study without thinking of writing 
any thing for publication. That it came to 
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that was pure chance, and then after I began to 
write, I went on and on to where I am to-day.”’ 

A series of archzeological essays earned her 
admission into the Royal Academy of Science. 
She is also a member of the German Arche- 
ological Institute and one of the Society of 
Friends of Early Christian Art founded by 
Rossiand Bruzza. But above all, her house 
has become the rallying point forthe arche- 
ological world of Rome—I might say of 
Europe. Donna Ersilia has withdrawn en- 
tirely from the time-taking and frivolous 
pleasures of high life. She has made her salon 
a rendezvous for those whom study has 
attracted to Rome. There thegreatest scholars 
may be found discussing the rendering of an 
old text or the interpretation of a word on an 
antique sarcophagus. In knowledge of these 
things the beautiful and majestic lady of the 
house is equal to her guests. To give an 
idea of her learning let us look at the fruit of 
her mind. Her published works, the most of 
which have appeared in the pamphlets of the 
Academy of Lincei, in the bulletins of the 
archzeological commission of Rome, or in the 
Nuova Antologia have been collected recently 
in a neat volume. They begin with an essay 
first published in 1878. The longer essays 
discuss a cinerary urn with representations 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, an antique 
mosaic with a scene from the circus games, 
a bas-relief of the marriage of Helen and Paris 
found on the Esquiline, the base of acolumn 
with a representation of the Nile, alittle marble 
head which belonged to a boy attendant of a 
charioteer, a mosaic of a circus chariotecr, an 
exquisite marble statuette found in 1878 on 
the Campo Verano, which represents a naked 
boy playing with nuts, a glass vessel with a 
scene representing the worship of Dionysius, 
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and finally a charming representation of 
Cupid and Psyche. Never has this exquisite 
old myth been treated more beautifully or ten- 
derly than in this essay. Not all the studies 
of this illustrious investigator were collected 
in the above mentioned volume. In 1882 two 
other little books appeared, one of which 
treated the feast of roses customary among 
the ancients, which also has found an echo in 
the Middle Ages and in our times among 
Christian peoples ; the other under the title 
of 7ramonto Romano presented the melan- 
choly reflections awakened in the archzolo- 
gist in the midst of the wonderful gardens of 
the Villa Mattei where she could view the 
ruin of the Coliseum. 

The last work of Donna Ersilia’s of which 
Ican speak, and it is her most valuable work, 
is called ‘‘ Thanatos.”’ Itshows a wide range 
of reading in ancient and modern literature 
and a great familiarity with the best things 
which have been said on death. It shows a 
fine comprehension and a deep penetration 
into the meaning of art works which handle 
this fruitful theme. The learning of the 
author and the gentle melancholy of her 
temper have produced a noble work. 


Literary labor is for one a livelihood, for 
another the gratification of a taste, to many 
both. Among the women who in our times 
have taken part in archzeological investiga- 
tions, we find those who have sought in the 
study, recreation, diversion, comfort ; at least 
to one of them archzeology has been also a 


guard against the wants of life. The success 
of these women protects the science from the 
charge of being an occupation unsuited for 
the sex to enter. What they have done should 
be an incentive to others to try their strength. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 


ORN with the springtime, dying with the roses, 
On wing of zephyr floating in pure sky, 

Rocking in lap of flower that scarce uncloses, 
Drunken with fragrance, sunshine, clarity ; 
Shaking, still young, the dust from his frail wing, 
In heaven’s eternal vastness, breath-like, vanishing ; 
Behold the Butterfly’s enchanted destiny ! 
He is like man’s desire, which ne’er reposes, 
And still unsatisfied, and tasting everything, 
Seeking for joy, at last returns to the sky. 
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RENUNCIATION. 





BY H. T. SUDDUTH. 


“—— a tree, not sterile-clipped of waving boughs, 
Rejecting air and sun and from the cup 

Of Nature drinking bane,—but gathering up 
Bland strengths from earth and air and sky that rouse 
To fuller, grander life and, like the brows 

Of the immortals, bending but in strength 

When o’er its head and through the forest’s length 
The giant storm king sweeps in mad carouse ! 


Renunciation? ’Tis but to forego 
Darkness for light ; to make of haunting truth, 
That flies the fever and unrest of youth, 
A calm and sweet reality that through 
The years to come shall brighten still and grow 


Till all of life is beautiful and true. 


PRESENT POLITICAL PARTIES IN GERMANY. 


BY THOMAS BERTRAND BRONSON, A. M. 





Of Michigan Military Academy, 


HE Reichstag is composed of represent- 
T atives elected by the direct and uni- 

versal suffrage of all the qualified 
voters of the German Empire. It includes, 
therefore, delegates from all existing parties, 
and a consideration of these will enable us to 
form a conception of the political condition 
of Germany. 

The parties of the Reichstag in the order of 
their position in the house, from right to left, 
are the German Conservatives ; the Liberal 
Conservatives, or German Imperialists ; the 
Ultramontanes, or Center; the National 
Liberals ; the German Liberals, including the 
Progressists; the Democrats and People’s 
Party ; and theSocial Democrats. There are 
several smaller factions, which are more or 
less dependent upon, and incorporated in, 
the larger divisions, namely, the Poles; the 
German Hanoverians, or Guelphs ; the Cler- 
icals, Protesters, and Autonomists, of Alsace- 
Lorraine ; and the Danes from Sleswick. 

Owing to the peculiar situation and devel- 
opment of the different political states and 
institutions of Germany, rising from the 
misty chaos of centuries of jealousy and dis- 
union, made more complicated by the rela- 





tions between church and state, this seem- 
ingly large number of parties is not a matter 
of surprise. The historian wonders that 
the different states have so far forgotten 
ages of prejudice and self-aggrandizement as 
to form a united empire, in which, with the 
natural exception of the Guelphs and of the 
Alsace-Lorrainists, no party exists whichhas 
for its sole aim the advancement of special 
local interests. However bitter party feeling, 
and however fierce the internal strife in parlia- 
mentary circles, all differences would vanish 
at a time of serious intervention or of actual 
danger from without. 

In considering the politics of Germany the 
first and most important factor is the govern- 
ment, which has been represented for the 
past twenty years by Prince Bismarck. Bis- 
marck was, indeed, the very center around 
whom the parties revolved, and without whom, 
it seemed that for a time at least, affairs might 
lose theirequilibrium. He was instrumental 
more than any other in building up national 
unity. His was the guiding hand in the 
Sleswick-Holstein question of 1863-4, in the 
war of 1866, in that of 1870-1, and in the 
formation of the empire. 
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Notwithstanding these important services, 
by many of his recent theories, by his semi- 
ultramontane church policy, by his protect- 
ive schemes, resulting in retaliation on the 
part of Austro-Hungary and Russia, and by 
other economic measures, Bismarck brought 
his later administration into disfavor with 
many of all classes and parties. He has 
been censured for accepting the clause 
granting equal elective franchise, with no 
distinction in regard to classes or to edu- 
cation, aclause that had its origin in Aus- 
trian, ultramontane, and local interests to 
make the constitution unacceptable to Prus- 
sia and the house of Hohenzollern. Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike have claimed 
that equal suffrage is suitable only for a 
republic. The fact that the Social Demo- 
crats already hold nearly forty seats in the 
Reichstag shows that this assertion is not 
without foundation. During the time of na- 
tional enthusiasm in 1871, it lay within Bis- 
marck’s power to secure military and diplo- 
matic unity and to establish even an imperial 
ministry. This he failed to do. On the 
other hand, the abolition of the diets, his re- 
peated attacks upon the rights of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to free speech, and 
an unwillingness to relax his feudalistic 
policy have caused much of the Chancellor’s 
unpopularity. 

It is not our purpose here to consider at 
length the commercial, the financial, the 
economic, or the social policy of Bismarck. 
In spite of his claim to scholarship in juris- 
prudence and national economy, it may be 
doubted that he possesses a thorough knowl- 
edge of the first principles of political econ- 
omy, and that heis familiar with even the 
fundamental works of that science. His 
economic policy has been such as to bestyled 
‘* social-aristocratic,’’ or ‘‘social-oligarchical.’’ 
He has ever been closely united to the con- 
servative element, and has been attached es- 
pecially to the landed nobility, classes more 
ignorant than he in the domain of economic 
science. 

The Chancellor's success has been most 
brilliant in diplomacy, but he met his equal 
in Leo XIII. Bismarck’s position toward 
ultramontanism is most difficult to define. 
At one time he is to be found on the fence, at 
other times on both sides of it. He has said 
that a concordat with the Pope since the 
proclamation of infallibility is impossible, 
while his policy for the past ten years seems 


to point to such a relation, favoring the Pope 
with no adequate return. Long has Roman 
Catholicism been asserting its claims, and 
both secretly and openly reaching out to se- 
cure an effective hold upon northern Ger- 
many. This work is being accomplished in 
a systematic way, throughconvents, Catholic 
societies, and charitable unions. The steady 
growth in the number of its representatives 
in civil and official life makes known with 
what success. 

Since the Protestants comprise sixty-three 
per cent of the population of the empire and 
number nearly one and three-fourths times 
the number of Catholics, it is not surprising 
that the apparently wavering policy of the 
Chancellor has created distrust and dissatis- 
faction, and this the more, since, at the foun- 
dation of the empire, he had the opportunity 
to deal a death blow to ultramontanism by 
espousing the cause of the old Catholic party 
as friendly to the state, in opposition to the 
new Catholicism,or Vatican church, as antag- 
onistic to the state. 

The path that Bismarck has followed has not 
been asmoothone. To him it may have been 
a pleasant one, for he seems to have delighted 
in opposition. But his changing policy, his 
antagonism to all parties, his attraction and 
repulsion of the National Liberals, who are 
the natural mediators between the throne and 
the people, have wrecked many of his favor- 
ite schemes. 

The German Conservatives (Deutschconserv- 
ative)on the extreme right, are the reaction- 
ists. In connection with them are Antisemit- 
ists, Agrarians, Bimetallists, and Corporation- 
ists. To this party belong largely the nobility 
and country squires, also divines, reactionary 
officials and scholars, army officers, and others. 
After the fall of absolutism in Prussia, in 
1848, a conservative party was formed in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ New Prussian Journal,”’ or 
Kreuz-zeitung. In 1873, we find in Prussia an 
old Conservative and a new Conservative fac- 
tion, the former strongly reactionary, the latter 
more liberal. Later the two were united, 
and, in 1876, the German Conservative party 
was organized, extending over other divisions 
of the empire—Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, and 
Hesse. 

The relations of the party to the govern- 
ment are usually harmonious. But among 
some noble families the feeling still exists 
that as blue blood flows in their veins, as 
that in the line of Hohenzollern or of Haps- 
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burg. Through the legends and recollections 
of former knighthood the party has preserved 
principles and motives transmitted from the 
Middle Ages. In the science of government, 
in financial, industrial, and other economic 
questions, its members are the most biased 
and the most ignorant of all, excepting, per- 
haps, the Social Democrats. Their policy is 
neither broad, nor generous, nor philanthropic, 
but selfish and short-sighted. In land, tax, 
and money measures they are ever on the 
side of their own personal interest. In re- 
gard to the army they are opposed to many 
improvements and reforms, to shortening 
the time of service, to doing away with 
the partiality shown the nobility in mili- 
tary and civil appointments, and to reliev- 
ing the trouble in promotion in the army 
by the advancement of the most competent 
and by encouraging officers to enter other 
professions. Though not so firm and posi- 
tive on the Jewish question and in church 
politics the nobility are united with all liberal 
citizens against ultrajudaism, exclusivism, 
ultramontanism, radicalism, and socialism. 

The Antisemitists are compelled to prose- 
cute their plans mostly in secret, for fear of 
revenge on the part of the Jews, who possess 
so firm a hold upon financial and business 
circles. No public organization against the 
Jews exists. However, in 1885, in Prussia, a 
statute was passed limiting Jewish immigra- 
tion from other German states and from for- 
eign countries. 

The Liberal Conservatives (Freiconserva- 
tive) had their origin in the disaffected con- 
dition of the Conservative, or Kreuz-zeitung, 
party in reference to German affairs in 1866-7. 
Since 1871 they have been known as the 
German Imperialists (Deutsche Reichspartet). 
In addition to some of the elements of the 
German .Conservative party — land-owners 
and other magnates—they include officials, 
scholars of a moderately conservative ten- 
dency, representatives of industrial interests, 
and many diplomatists. Although the party 
is, as a whole, protectionist, it favors a 
free-trade tariff-union with Austro-Hungary. 
While not aggressive, the party is anti- 
ultramontane, and next to the National 

_ Liberals, with whom it has many points 
in common, is the firmest opponent of the 
Center. 

The Ultramontane (Centrum) party was or- 

ganized in the Prussian House of Deputies, in 
1870, and in the Reichstag in 1871. It is the 
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successor to the Catholic party of Prussia, 
which existed as early as1850. To avoid giv- 
ing offense the party has never assumed the 
name Catholic, nor ultramontane, nor one that 
indicates any general lineof policy, but calls 
itself simply the ‘‘ Center.”’ In fact, it seems 
to have no defined policy excepting to oppose 
the government and the interests of the new 
German Empire. Its history has been one 
of continual opposition. It has never taken 
the part of peace-maker. Some maintain even 
that the Center is not entitled to a place in 
the Reichstag as a political party, that it has 
in reality no interest in the nation, but only 
in the Catholic church and Germany’s rela- 
tions to the Pope. 

Ever since its foundation, however, the 
Center has played an important rdle in the 
politics of the empire. Beginning in 1871 
with sixty-three members it has steadily in- 
creased and now possesses considerably more 
than one-fourth of the three hundred ninety- 
seven seats in the Reichstag, making it by far 
the strongest party. Itsstronghold is Bavaria. 
Bavaria is entitled to forty-eight delegates, the 
largest number next to Prussia. Three- 
fourths of these are members of the Center. 
Prussia’s representation is two hundred 
thirty-six, of whom a little more than one- 
fifth belong to the Center. Saxony, with 
twenty-three, is third in number of delegates, 
and sends no member to the Center. 

Under the remarkable generalship of its 
leader, Dr. Windthorst, of Meppen, the Center 
has been able to show comparative unity. 
Nevertheless, it has within its ranks all ele- 
ments from feudalism to socialism, and sup- 
porters and opponents of protection and of 
all important economic questions. 

Two wings are plainly distinguishable, 
the one liberal and democratic, the other con- 
servative. Even in church doctrines the 
party is not agreed. There are advocates 
pro et contra the Jesuits, the infallibility 
dogma, and other tenets. It is probable that 
the time will come when these incongruous 
elements may be so played the one against 
the other as to divide the party and destroy 
its influence. The obloquy cast upon the 
Center by many must be taken with allow- 
ance. The history of the past twenty years 
reveals the fact that there are questions upon 
which all can agree. Doubtless, many mem- 
bers of the Center are men of patriotism, 
who would support the empire in preference 
to the exclusive demands of the Vatican. 
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In reading the political history of Germany, 
seldom will it be that the interest and sympa- 
thy of the unbiased critic are not enlisted 
for the National Liberals (Vationalliberale). If 
there was ever a political party unselfish in its 
purposes, working only for the good of the na- 
tion, ideal, and at the same time practical, 
that party is the National Liberal. Through 
its influence and that of the unions that im- 
mediately preceded its formation, Germany 
was enabled to win the victories and experi- 
ence the enthusiasm of 1866 and 1870. The 
fundamental principles of the party are not 
of recent origin, but have existed for centuries. 
They are found in the writings and aspira- 
tions of Germany’s greatest writers and 
thinkers, and miay be expressed in the words : 
Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles, iiber 
Alles in der Welt! Germany, Germany 
above all in the world ! 

As early as 1848 a club was founded in Leip- 
sic, called the German Union, with the motto, 
‘*German unity, democratic monarchy, not a 
Republic!’ Within two weeks from its 
foundation the club had two thousand mem- 
bers. Other similar political associations 
came into existence, but found serious obsta- 
cles to their success. The selfish local inter- 
ests of the governments of single states main- 
tained the ascendency. After the peace of 
Villafranca, Prussia’s claims to the leader- 
ship of Germany grew in favor, and through 
the important changes and developments of 
1863-6 resulted in the North German Confed- 
eration. Atthistime, in 1866, the National 
Liberal party, under that name, was organ- 
ized in Prussia from a union of members of 
the left Center, the Progressists, and the Old 
Liberals. In 1867 it appeared in the North 
German Reichstag with eighty members, the 
strongest party, and held this position until 
the ‘‘ secession.”’ 

Assuming the task of mediating between 
the government and the other parties where- 
ever a compromise could be effected, and at 
the same time following the line of positive 
liberalism, the party has had a difficult work 


to perform. It has been forced to fight the 


enemy on either side and the elements of dis- 
union within its own ranks. Bismarck, 
though enabled tocarry most of his measures 
solely through the assistance of the National 
Liberals, often fiercely attacked them, and 
nearly drove them into the opposition. 

In the first Reichstag of the new empire, in 
consequence of a military resolution, the par- 


ty was in danger of dissolution, and, in fact, 
voted for and against in equalnumbers. Yet 
the feeling was healed and in the next Rezchs- 
tag the party reached the number of one 
hundred fifty-two delegates. In theelections 
for the third legislative period the National 
Liberals were opposed for the first time by the 
Progressists, resulting in a heavy loss to each. 
In the elections for-the fourth Rezchstag both 
these parties suffered severely from the reac- 
tion throughout Germany in favor of the 
strongly conservative parties, occasioned by 
the Nobiling and Hédel outrages in attempt- 
ing to take the life of the Emperor. In the 
fourth Reichstag seventeen members, actu- 
ated largely by personal motives, withdrew 
from the party ; and at the opening of the 
fifth Reichstag twenty members, free-traders, 
separated from the party and assumed the 
name Liberal Union. These were the so- 
called ‘‘ secessionists.’’ By these losses the 
membership of the party was reduced tosixty- 
one. 

To the National Liberals belong the great 
majority of scholars, the educated and better 
class of citizens, and a part ofthe nobility. 
Before the secession it was by far the most na- 
tional in extent of representation. The party 
is not bound by any fixed platform, or definite 
program, but decides upon questions as time 
and circumstances seem to require. At pres- 
ent it is protectionist, but always has treated 
the subject as an open one, and during the 
first years of forming and strengthening the 
empire, refused to make of this a party ques- 
tion. 

The National Liberals are the most decided 
opponents of ultramontanism, and of ex- 
clusivism in every sense, local, individual, 
and social. Politicians on the left, reproach 
them asa Bismarck party. This is unfair, 
for, although the government has accom- 
plished much through the party, the party 
often has opposed it and at times almost with- 
out support. The treatment of the party by 
the Chancellor himself clearly indicated that 
he did not consider it a government party. 
The majority of the party has always re- 
mained true to its principles, to take a mod- 
erate course, and with Germany united to ex- 
alt her at home and throughout the world. 
The cause of its present defeat lies in the fact 
that a sweeping wave of socialism and of op- 
position is passing over Germany, refusing 
to be satisfied with moderation, and eager to 
cast off the heavy burdens of taxation and 
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oppression. Notwithstanding .its misfor- 
tunes and in spite of its defects, the National 
Liberal is the party of thefuture. The princi- 
ples that it represents cannot perish. 

The German Liberal (Deutschfretsinnige) 
party is, in the new Reichstag, second in 
point of numbers. It was formed in, 1884 by 
aunion of the Progressists (Fortschrittler) and 
of the Secessionists, or Liberal Union. The 
two wings have never become wholly united, 
do not always vote alike, and two associations 
still exist, but with the purpose of working to- 
gether wherever possible. Both agree in the 
following demands: an accountable imperial 
ministry ; universal, equal, direct, and secret 
franchise; yearly granting of taxes by the 
Reichstag ; freedom of the press, of assem- 
blies, and of unions; equality before the 
law ; universal military service ; shortening 
the period of service ; justice in taxation ; no 
tax or economic policy in favor of special in- 
terests ; no monopolies. 

The right wing, being an offshoot of the 
National Liberals, possesses many of the 
characteristics of that body. Its members are 
largely representatives of the coast cities, of 
large commercial and export interests, of 
banking and insurance companies, with a 
strong element of learning, intellect, states- 
manship, and patriotism. Inchurch politics 
and on the Jewish question, though inclining 
to the position of the National Liberals, they 
are neutral. In the free-trade question they 
take not the broadest view, but favor selfish 
class interests. 

The left wing, the Progressists, came into 
existence as a party in Prussia, in 1861, or- 
ganized by members of the Old Liberals and 
the Democrats of that period. It has men of 
ability, but the majority of its supporters are 
short-sighted and narrow, in a word, PAiiis- 
tines. It embraces various elements of Jew 
and Gentile. It is politic in its methods of 
procedure, and is most expert in wire-pulling. 
It is not always consistent in its actions, does 
not always show its colors, and is subject to 
pseudo-progressive ideas. It has done good 
service in agrarian, protective, social, colo- 
nial, and monopoly questions. It prides it- 
self upon its readiness to stand ever in de- 
fense of the oppressed. It favors a firm 
liberal government and would not be averse 
to a constitution in which the real power 
should be parliament, and the king a figure- 
head. From politic motives the party says 
little on Jewish and ultramontane questions, 
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the former, that it may not lose the wealth 
and support of the Jews, the latter, that it 
may keep peace with the Center, a breach 
with whom would cost it a large number 
of seats. The watchword for elections is: 
‘“No monopolies; no new burdens for the 
people ; no restraint of right end freedom ; no 
exception laws ; no abrogation of the elective 
franchise.’’ 

The Democrats have no organization ex- 
tending throughout the empire. The num- 
ber of adherents is small, and many are Jews. 
Their representation in the Reichstag has 
varied from three to nine, Wiirtemberg send- 
ing half, Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden the 
others, and even this small number do not 
appear to be in harmony. Attempts to form 
a North German Democratic party, in 1884, 
and to unite the northern Democrats with the 
southern People’s Party, in 1885, proved un- 
successful. The Democrats are openly in favor 
of a republic, separation of church and state, 
and toleration of nationalities. They vibrate 
to some extent between the Progressists and 
the Social Democrats, and by their votes often 
assist in electing candidates of those parties. 
Though the party has existed twenty years, 
its own banner makes no headway, for real 
republican principles donot thrivein German 
soil. Between ‘‘blue’’ and ‘‘red’’ democracy 
the lines are not clearly defined. 

The Social Democrats (Socialdemokraten) 
have already succeeded in capturing twice 
as many seats in the Reichstag as the 
Imperialists possess. Socialism is the same 
throughout the world. It flourishes bet- 
ter, perhaps, under a monarchical form of 
government than elsewhere. Owing to the 
severity with which all gatherings and 
publications of a socialistic tendency are 
treated in Germany, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain definite information regarding the 
proceedings and plans of such organizations. 
The place where their power is most felt is at 
the ballot box, for Bismarck has put into the 
hands of the enemy a mighty weapon. Ger- 
many offers the strange spectacle of having 
among the deputies of her most powerful 
national assembly, men, who, excepting dur- 
ing session, are forbidden a residence in her 
capital. But the laws against socialism fail 
to prevent its growth. 

In regard to the remaining small parties, 
the feeling of the Guelphs against Prussia is 
diminishing, and the Danes are few in num- 
ber and offer little hostility to a Germanizing 
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policy. On the other hand the German ele- 
ment and spirit are not increasing rapidly in 
Alsace-Lorraine, and their national exclusiv- 
ism renders slow and difficult the German- 
ization of the Poles. 

The combinations of parties that may be 
formed for elections are many and the fluctu- 
ation in the strength of their representation 
has been great. To the casual observer the 
workings of the Reichstag may seem of little 
importance and to have slight influence upon 
the government, the Chancellor, the real 
power. This is not the fact. With the en- 
tire nation to support it, such an assembly 
can be no other than a mighty and persistent 
force. Bismarck’s assertion that it is con- 
tinually demanding more rights and ever 
contending against the government is true. 
Conflict has been between the government 
and the Reichstag ever since the foundation 
of the empire, and will continue until the 
government becomes far more liberal and 
exhibits greater readiness to enter into plans 
of reform. 


Upon William II. devolves a colossal work. 
In addition to the Kulturkampf and to Ger- 
many’s military and economic questions, not 
least perplexing is the solution of her social 
problems. In the recent election the social- 
ists cast over a million votes. In thirty-six 
districts comprising the large cities the so- 
cialist vote has had a remarkable growth, 
being in round numbers, in 1884, two hun- 
dred sixty-four thousand, in 1887, three hun- 


dred fifty-four thousand, in 1890, five hundred. 


seven thousand. This rapid increase indi- 
cates that sooner or later there will be but 
two great parties in Germany, the one vora- 
cious and grasping, the other resisting where 
and best it can. 

With the retirement of the iron Chancellor 
and the appointment of a zovus homo as his 
successor, begins a new era in the history of 
the empire. All Europe is alert, cautiously 
observing the young Emperor, and fearing 
lest, like Phaethon, he drive his chariot too 
heedlessly, and kindle a conflagration that can 
be quenched only by the blood of millions. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE IRISH. 


BY JOHN HULL. 


literature, distinctly national, rather 

than that she has so little, when com- 
pared tothe neighboring countries of Europe. 
Persons acquainted with her history since the 
English invasion know that the conditions 
imposed upon her by her rulers were not fa- 
vorable to the fostering of learning among 
the Irish people. But the Irish, having a 
love for literature from the remotest antiq- 
uity, sustained their reputation as preserv- 
ers of letters during the centuries of alien 
government. The great bulk of the Irish are 
manual workers, poor in pocket, though rich 
in patriotism ; and the condition of their lives 
prevents their giving financial encourage- 
ment to any great literary enterprise of their 
own; so, many of the brightest literary 
geniuses of the Emerald Isle are lost to their 
country, and neither their names nor pro- 
ductions convey national associations. In 
America, Ireland is represented by only one 
great newspaper; and no great magazine, at 
home or abroad, represents the national as- 
pirations of the Irish race, at the present time. 


[vie wonder is that Ireland has so much 


But there is a literature common among 
the Irish, wherever their lot is cast. It is to 
be found in the mansion of the wealthy and 
refined as well as in the humble home of the 
laborer. It is the literature which keeps 
alive the spirit of Irish nationality and makes 
each succeeding generation patriots, no mat- 
ter on what part of the globe they have found 
a habitation. 

There are the various histories of Ireland, 
telling of her former greatness and the sub- 
jection of her people; the lives of her saints, 
who helped to Christianize the world, and 
who gave free education to students from all 
parts of Europe, ‘‘ ere the emerald gem of the 
Western world was set in the crown of the 
stranger.’’ Then, there are the lays of her 
poets, the works of novelists, and the biog- 
raphies of her patriots who suffered in dun- 
geon and on gibbet for the cause of freedom. 
So well are the Irish acquainted with these 
works that among the people who are too 
poor to own the books their contents are 
familiar. 

The history of Ireland tells the reader that 
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thirteen hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, when the sons of Milesius with a nu- 
merous body of select troops from Galicia, in 
Spain, invaded Ireland, they found the island 
inhabited by the descendants of Partholan, a 
descendant of Japhet, son of Noah. It was 
ascertained that Partholan, his wife, his three 
sons and their wives, and one thousand sol- 
diers landed in Ireland two hundred seventy- 
eight years after the flood, and came there 
from Greece. But what appears singular 
about the conqueror and the conquered, is 
that they spoke the samelanguage. Indeed, 
Doctor Creagh, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
was confined in the Tower of London, where 
he died in the year 1587, in his Irish gram- 
mar, says, ‘‘ The Irish language was the only 
one spoken by the natives from the coming 
of Partholan three hundred years after the 
flood until the present day.’’ 

The origin of the Irish language is lost in 
antiquity. The alphabet consists of but 
seventeen letters, which the Irish literati 
used from the most remote period of their 
written history. 

A further perusal of Irish history instructs 
us that nine hundred years before Christ a 
great university was founded at Tara, which 
preceded all others of the kingdom in rank 
and dignity. The reader is told also that the 
whole body of literati of ancient Ireland had 
but one chief, and he was the arch-druid. 
This body was exempt from all civil juris- 


diction, and acknowledged no power but that" 


of the arch-druids and their delegates. Large 
estates were settled on them and their pos- 
terity. Their persons were sacred, and they 
enjoyed uncommon privileges. The duties 
of the chief bard was to celebrate in verse the 
achievements of his chief and his house ; he 
made birthday odes and went over the names 
of the illustrious dead. They also attended 
their patrons in field of battle to animate 
them in their engagements and bear witness 
to their exploits. As a specimen of the work 
of the ancient Irish bard, an Irish annalist 
gives the following verse from an ode to 
Gaul MacMorni, by the poet Fergus, at the 
battle of Canucha, which was fought in the 
latter half of the second century of the Chris- 
tian era: 
Goll mear Mileata: ceaps na Crodhechta. 
Laimb fhiel arracnat: mian na Mordhachta. 
Mur lain lan teime : Fraoch nach Bhfuarthear. 
Laoch go lan ndeabhna: reiam an readh 
Churriabh. 
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And here is the historian’s literal translation: 

Gaul vigorous and warlike: chief of the in- 
trepid. 

Unboundly generous : the delight of majesty. 

A wall of unextinguished fire: rage umnre- 
mitting. 

A champion replete with battles : directing the 
rage of heroes. 

The historians also tell us of the religion 
and government of the ancient inhabitants of 
the island. They worshiped the sun under 
the name of Bel; next to the sun was the 
moon, which was called Samhain. 

The feast of Bel was proclaimed by fires 
and other public rejoicing on May eve, and 
that of Samhain on the eve of November. The 
stars were also adored, and the solemn oath 
taken on important occasions was: ‘‘ By the 
sun, the moon, and the stars.’”’ They had 
likewise their river and mountain deities, 
those who presided over the hills and those 
who ruled the valleys ; but next to the sun 
and moon, Neptune was the principal deity. 

The doctrines of the transmigration of 
souls and their immortality were inculcated 
carefully. The druids taught that the soul 
must pass from body to body, till by a series 
of ages and actions it became a pure emana- 
tion from the deity, purged from all terres- 
trial vices, and worthy to be returned from 
whence it came. The vices in one life were 
punished after death by that soul's being 
transformed into some quadruped most re- 
markable for such depravity. Was a man 
addicted to gluttony, the soul after his death 
was judged to animate a hog. 

After death the souls of the brave and the 
generous and the humane were revived in 
others who were still more noble and pure. 
In turn they became pure spirits and re- 
turned to the deity. 

From the year of the world 3110, till the 
English invasion, Ireland, except while in- 
terrupted by intestine strife, was governed by 
a triennial parliament, consisting of a su- 
preme monarch, four provincial kings, ol- 
lamhs, or doctors of science, with representa- 
tives of nobilities and towns, with deputies 
representing other interests. Most of the 
laws enacted by this parliament have been 
translated into English at the expense of the 
English government, but I am not aware 
that the work was ever published. 

The Lives of the Irish Saints is a very pop- 
ular book among the devout Irish of the 
Roman Catholic creed. These saints are 
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counted by the hundreds ; one authority says 
there were three hundred of them, but it is 
doubtful if any of them were canonized by 
Rome, and their names are seldom if ever 
found in the litanies printed in the authorized 
prayer-books of the Roman Catholic Church. 
But the Irish saints of the Christian Church, 
who lived and labored after the time of St. 
Patrick were active, zealous, and vigorous 
propagators of the religion of Christ. Cam- 
den, an Englishman, and one of the most 
distinguished scholars and historians of the 
sixteenth century, writing of the state of re- 
ligion and letters in Ireland in the sixth 
century, says: 

The Irish scholars of St. Patrick profited so nota- 
bly in Christianity that in the succeeding age 
Ireland was termed Sanctorum Patria. Their 
monks so greatly excelled in learning and piety 
that they sent whole flocks of most learned men 
into all partsof Europe, who were the first 
founders of Luxieu Abbey, in Burgundy; of the 
abbey of Bobis, in Italy ; of Wortzburg, in Fran- 
coni; St. Gall, in Switzerland; and of Malmes- 
bury, Lindisfarne, and many other monasteries 
in Britain. 

An entire book is devoted to the life of some 
one of thesesaints. First in the rank of Irish 
saintship stands St. Patrick. Many volumes 
have been filled with an account of his life 
and work. By most Irish Roman Catholics 
it is accepted as truth that Patrick was sent 
from Rome to Ireland by Pope Celestin, about 
the year A. D. 432. 

The story of Patrick, as related in most of 
the books devoted to his life, says that he was 
captured in Brittany by the Irish soldiery dur- 
ing one of their incursions into that country, 
and was brought to Ireland where he re- 
mained a slave for seven years. On the 
death of Paladius, whom the Venerable Bede 
tells us was sent to Ireland by Celestin in the 
eighth year of the reign of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, Patrick was selected as his successor. 
But there are learned Irish writers who con- 
tend that Patrick had no connection with 
Rome. Indeed it is stated even by Roman 
Catholic writers that Ireland first received 
her Christianity from the ,Asiatici churches, 
to whose mode of discipline the Irish Church 
adhered before, during, and for centuries after 
the death of Patrick. During the whole of 
Patrick’s mission in Ireland, it is said on 
good authority,the never made the slightest 
pretense to Roman supremacy ; and the Irish 
annalists tell us that there were Christian 


missionaries in the fourth century, who not 
only preached but founded churches in Ire- 
land. Although in the year 325 the council 
of Nice issued a decree for observing the feast 
of Easter everywhere, on the Sunday immedi- 
ately following the vernal equinox, the Irish 
Church held the feast on the fourteenth day 
of the first moon, according to the custom of 
the Asiatic churches, for centuries after. 
O’Halloran, a Roman Catholic writer, in his 
History of Ireland, says: 


The Irish, from political interests, and their 
dread of foreign yoke, were the constant and 
avowed enemies of Rome. This hatred was as 
conspicuous in the days of Christianity, as we 
have seen, as in those of paganism, and it will 
not be now controverted, that they owed not 
the seeds of Christianity to Roman missionaries. 


It nowhere appears, says the same historian, 
in the annals of Ireland that there was a 
friendly spirit manifested between the Church 
of Rome and the Church of Ireland from the 
time of Patrick until after the English inva- 
sion in the twelfth century. 

The bull of Pope Adrian IV. to Henry IL., 
granting him the sovereignty of Ireland, was 
given on condition that the English king 
would restrain the progress of vice, correct 
manners, plant virtue, and increase true re- 
ligion, ‘‘saving to St. Peter the annual pen- 
sion of one penny for every house in Ireland.”’ 
Pope Alexander, confirming the bull of 
Adrian, says: 


We pursuing his footsteps, do ratify and con- 
firm the same, reserving to St. Peter and to the 
Holy Roman Church, as well in England as in 
Ireland, the yearly pension of one penny from 
every house, provided that the abomination of 
the land being removed, that barbarous people 
Christian only in name be reformed. 


These bulls may be used as evidence that the 
church of Ireland gave no allegiance to Rome 
until after the twelfth century. 

Another eminent Irish saint whose life is 
embalmed in a separate book which is ex- 
tensively read by the Irish Roman Catholics, 
is St. Bridget. She was born during the life- 
time of St. Patrick, and has been declared 
perpetual patroness of Leinster. Her festival 
is celebrated with great devotion on the first 
day of February. It is said by her biogra- 
phers that the fame of her sanctity spread over 
Europe, and at Seville, in Spain, at Lisbon, 
Placentia, in Italy, at Tours, Besancon, Na- 
mur, Cologne, and even in London, churches 
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were dedicated to her. She also wrote many 
books, three of which are still extant. 

Ireland has many poets, and but one great 
.one—Thomas Moore; Moore’s Melodies are 
known in every Irish home. The music of 
ancient Ireland is full of softness and har- 
mony, and Moore's Songs of Ireland are inter- 
pretations in verse ofthe language of his coun- 
try’s melodies—an adaptation of words to a 
rich mine of Irish music which outlived the 
fierce incursions of the Dane and the relent- 
less wars of the English, and was preserved 
in the peasant’s hut during the deadly press- 
ure of the cruel penal laws when every thing 
Irish was shut out from the pale of civilized 
life. Moore was thoroughly Irish in heart, in 
feelings, and in principles. He was born in 
Dublin in 1780, and was educated at Trinity 
College during the revolutionary movements 
which stirred the people of Ireland during the 
last part of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. But although a 
patriot full of love for his country, he held 
aloof from the secret organizations of the time, 
which brought so many good Irishmen to the 
dungeon or scaffold, or sent them into invol- 
untary exile. 

Had Moore written nothing but his “‘ Irish 
Melodies’’ his name would be famous and he 
would be well deserving of the gratitude of 
his countrymen. But his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh”’ is 
agreat poem which places him in the front 
rank of British poets. In that poem he gives 
his fire-worshipers the wrongs and feelings of 
Irishmen and further endears himself to the 
hearts of the Irish people. Among Moore’s 
other works, are ‘‘ The Memoirs of Captain 
Rock,”’ which is a history of Ireland in itself ; 
“Memoirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’ an Irish 
patriot, of 1798, who, it is said, was poisoned 
in prison by the English emissaries of Dub- 
lin Castle; and ‘‘ The Travels ofan Irish Gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion.” The last named 
is a very ingeniously written book, sustain- 
ing the creed of the Church of Rome. It is 
popular among the Irish Roman Catholics, 
not because it proves to their satisfaction that 
their church is right—they are perfectly sure 
-of that—but it gives the Protestant creed some 
severe stabs, and the Irish enjoy that kind of 
literary warfare. 

The poet whose songs stand next to Moore’s 
in popularity, among the Irish, is Thomas 
Davis, the poet of 1848. It has been said that 
Moore was a poet by nature, and Davis a poet 
by choice. But his songs stirred the Irish 
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heart during the troublesome years of ’47-’48, 
when young Ireland, tired of parliamentary 
agitation, was preparing with the sword to 
wrest from England what O’Connell and his 
followers failed to win with tongue and pen. 
Davis was a Protestant, and labored with his 
pen to extinguish the fires of religious intol- 
erance, which have done so much mischief in 
Ireland, and to unite Roman Catholic and 
Protestant to recover their country’s inde- 
pendence. 
He sang : 


Let the orange lily be 

Thy badge, my patriot brother ; 
The everlasting green for me, 
And we for one another. 


The religious bigotry, which has been kept 
alive in Ireland, for political purposes since 
the ascension of William of Orange to the 
throne of England, is now on the wane ; some 
of the ablest and most trusted leaders of the 
Irish people to-day are Protestants, and 
Thomas Davis contributed his share toward 
the happy change which promises so much to 
the country’s welfare. 

The novelists of Ireland, with national asso- 
ciations, are numerous. At their head as a 
writer of fiction stands Charles Lever, but 
holding a commission in the English army, 
his works do not breathe the national spirit 
which would make him popular with the 
masses of his countrymen. His books have 
been extensively read in England as well as 
in Ireland, and lately there is a large demand 
for his works in the United States. Gerald 
Griffin was, perhaps, a more promising story 
writer than Charles Lever, but he died in 
young manhood without a full opportunity to 
display his abilities as a novelist. Love of 
Ireland permeates all his works and places 
them in harmony with the aspirations of the 
people whose characteristics he so truly de- 
lineates in his stories of Irish life. Dion 
Boucicault’s popular Irish play, ‘‘The Coleen 
Bawn,”’ is a dramatization of Griffin’s Irish 
story, ‘‘The Collegians.’’ The story ‘‘ Willy 
Reilley and his Coleen Bawn”’ isa production of 
the Irish novelist William Carleton, and is one 
of the most widely circulated of Irish novels. 
Carleton, like Griffin, is intensely Irish, and 
is considered the best and most faithful in- 
terpreter of their character and delineator of 
their life and manners. 

Samuel Lover is another Irish novelist who 
made himself popular among the people of 
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England and Ireland by his very entertaining 
and witty stories, ‘‘Rory O'’More’’ and 
‘‘Handy Andy.’’ But there is little pathos 
and no patriotism in his productions, yet 
there isa demand for them for the mirth which 
is in them. 

‘*Michael Dwyer,’’ ‘‘Life of Curren,”’ 
‘Trish Scholar in the Penal Days,’”’ ‘‘Hugh 
O’ Neill, or the Red Hand of Ulster,’’ are his- 
torical works which have a large circulation 
among the Irish. 

The most popular of all books among the 
Irish is the ‘‘ Life of Robert Emmet,’’ Ire- 
land’s young patriot who for high treason 
was hanged and beheaded in Thomas Street, 
Dublin, in the year 1803, at the age of twenty- 
three years. Emmet was the college friend 
of the poet Moore, and the sad fate of the 
young revolutionist inspired the Irish bard 
when he sang, 

Oh ! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the 
shade, 

Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid ; 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grass o’er his 
head. 


These lines allude toa passage in Emmet’s 
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speech inthe dock, when Lord Norbury asked 
him why the sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him. It does not pay rulers to 
hang men who represent the aspirations of a 
people. Emmet’s headless body has sur- 
rounded the government of England, in Ire- 
land, with more dangers and annoyances than 
any dozen live patriots that ever devoted 
themselves to the causeof Ireland. The story 
of his life, trial, sentence, and death has 
made thousands and thousands of Irish rebels 
against England. The Irish mother tells the 
story of Emmet to her children and they in 
turn tell it to their own sons and daughters, 
until the patriot’s name is more venerated by 
his people than any other Irishman that ever 
lived. 

There are a few Irish works, mostly of po- 
litical import, which have been published 
during the last decade, but the Irish writers 
whose productions are popular belong to past 
generations. If Gladstone succeeds in giving 


Ireland a native parliament there may be a re- 
vival of Irish literature of a high order, but in 
her present provincial state it is not likely 
that Ireland will produce any great poets or 
prose writers to compare with the past. 


THE FAITH CURE. 
BY J. W. HAMILTON, D.D. 


HE Life story of Faith must be auto- 
| biography. The unbeliever could not 
write the life of faith. The author 
himself would discredit the biography. To 
him the subject of the memoir would be only 
myth. The story at best could be onlya 
very unsatisfactory contribution to the study 
of myths. Faith is not myth. Mythis 
nothing ; faith is something. There are no 
unbelievers who have no faith. There are 
persons who choose at times not to believe 
certain things. But the choice is often most 
arbitrary. 

Disbelief like unbelief has its system of 
faith. To deny something is ‘to believe 
something. Disbelievers are not believers of 
nothing. There are no persons who disbe- 
lieve all things. 

All persons are believers. They differ only 
as they differ in the things believed, unbe- 
lieved, or disbelieved. 


Belief is as much fact as knowledge. Truth 
may be as much truth, when assented to by 
the mind, with simple reliance on testimony, 
as when it may be mathematically demon- 
strated. One method will not discredit the 
other. Reason will not discriminate to de- 
preciate faith : nay, ‘‘ faith is a higher faculty 
than reason.’’ The reasoner must not rely 
on his methods solely, in determining mat- 
ters of faith. Faith is its own interpreter. 

Faith in God can never be mathematically 
demonstrated. 

God’s answer to faith must be accepted, 
simply because it can be believed. Never- 
theless there are methods of faith, evidences 
of faith, and results of faith as certainly as 
there are laws, principles, and conclusions 
which the rationalized understanding com- 
prehends. Faith is the natural law of the 
spiritual world. The reason may employ all 
its resources to examine, but it is beyond 














its sphere and power to deny the results of 
faith. 

The all important element of Christian 
faith is the presence and power of God. ‘‘He 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.’’ Given the presence of 
the Infinite God in the earth there is nothing 
unnatural, but every thing natural, possible, 
and probable with Him in the supernatural 
things which are attributed to Him. The 
wonder is not that He is a worker of miracles 
but that there is not moreof miracle-working 
wherever He is. 

Neither is there any thing unnatural to the 
believer in prayer nor any thing impossible, 
nor, indeed, improbable in answer to prayer. 
“Tf thou canst believe,’’ Jesus said, ‘‘all 
things are possible to him that believeth.’ 
Aaron’s rod is turned into a serpent, the Red 
Sea goes back before the hand of Moses, the 
walls of Jericho fall down before Joshua and 
the sun and moon stand still in their course, 
at the word of his command, fire falls on 
Mount Carmel in answer to the prayer of 
Elijah, the Shunamite’s son is raised to life 
again, just as the dead man who was let down 
into the sepulcher revived and stood upon his 
feet when he touched the bones of Elisha; the 
three children were delivered from the fiery 
furnace, Daniel was taken alive from thelion’s 
den, and Jonah out of the great fish’s belly ; 
so also was thedeafand dumbman healed who 
believed on Jesus of Nazareth, the man with 
the dropsy, the ten lepers, the nobleman’s 
son, and the man born blind; by faith Peter 
walked on the sea; out of weakness others 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens ; and 
others had trial of cruel mockingsand scourg- 
ings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment ; they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the 
sword. 

Much of the mystery, and confusion, of the 
unbeliever and disbeliever in dealing with all 
spiritual things and miraculous things come 
of their practical atheism. The error of un- 
belief and disbelief is in putting God away ; 
He is not recognized as before all things, in 
all things, oa upholding all things by the 
word of His power. To live far away from 
God is not to know the exceeding greatness 
of His power. ‘‘It is not reason,’’ Jean In- 
gelow said, ‘‘ makes faith hard, but life.’’ 
But what of Faith Cure? Will the prayer 
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of faith save the sick? Do the Scriptures 
teach that God will heal them that have need 
of healing? Havethere been persons ‘‘on 
whom this miracle of healing was shewed”’ ? 
Are there instances of such healing which 
can be verified nowadays ? 

In the discussion of these questions there 
must be ‘‘ the proper cure of . . . prejudices.’ 

The ‘‘ medicine bag’’ has long been a mys- 
tery bag. Webster’s definition of medicine 
is ‘‘any substance administered in the treat- 
ment of disease.’’ It would be difficult to 
find any substance which had not been so 
used. ‘‘ Medicine in its primitive state com- 
prised a recognition of the relative virtues of 
different articles of food, an empirical use of 
medicinal herbs and roots and superstitious 
rites. For ages it was merely traditional 
usage in families or communities.’’ Disease 
was superstitiously ‘‘ ascribed to evil spirits 
or to the displeasure of divinities,’ and the 
‘*medicine men’’ were a sacerdotal order. 
In Egypt where the methodical study of 
medicine began, ‘‘at first the method pur- 
sued was to expose the sick by the wayside 
that passersby who had suffered from similar 
maladies might recognize them and declare 
the means of cure.’’ 

The art of medicine at one time consisted 
almost wholly of-directions for the use of 
amulets, which were considered as a protec- 
tion from evil influences. These amulets con- 
sisted of ‘‘a precious stone, a plant, an arti- 
ficial production, or a piece of writing. 
These were suspended from the neck or 
tied to any part of the body for the purpose 
of warding off calamities and securing some 
specific object.’’ Charmsand talismans were 
frequently employed to guard against 
plagues and fearful maladies. Rings bearing 
precious stones were supposed to possess 
occult virtues which would not only heal the 
sick but control character andconduct. Div- 
ination by words or characters was often re- 
sorted to for protection and deliverance. 
Arithmancy, or the superstitious use of 
numbers, served to invoke blessing and not 
unfrequently asa kind of exorcism to drive 
out evil spirits and disease. Many kinds of 
birds and varieties of eggs were secured and 
kept for purposes of good or evil omen. 

In all Roman Catholic countries the relics 
of the saints are implored to heal the sick. 
These relics include the bodies of departed 
saints, fragments of their bodies, articles or 
portions of articles which they have used, 
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such as clothes, vestments, rosaries, and the 
like. The Church of Rome also ‘‘ venerates 
relics of Christ and His Blessed Mother. Such 
are the holy nails, lance, spear, or fragments 
of the True Cross, the girdle, veil, etc., of the 
Blessed Virgin.’’ The Catholic Dictionary 
which bears the imprimatur of John Card 
McCloskey, Archbishop of New York, says, 
‘‘Catholics believe that God is sometimes 
pleased to honor the relics of the saints by 
making them instruments of healing and 
other miracles.”’ 

But one will not be required to go abroad 
to find superstitious preventives of disease 
and remedies for it. The writer has simply 
called to his aid the women who happened 
to be in his home, as he writes this paper, for 
instances of such antidotes, with which they 
are familiar. One avers that if an onion be 
stolen from a grocery store, rubbed on a wart, 
and then buried where no one can find it, the 
wart will goaway. Another, an elderly lady 
of intelligence declares, that she was once in- 
duced to kill a striped snake and then bite 
through its skin in the hope that thus her 
teeth would be preserved from decay. The 
same lady says she knew a man who lived 


on Cape Cod, that was persuaded by acolored 
physician to bind a live toad on his eyes, and 
so long as the toad lived, wear it to cure 


blindness. The girl in the kitchen solemnly 
affirms that she knew a girl near her home, 
away down East, who ‘caught tree-toads 
and allowed them to hop from a tumbler 
down her throat to cure a consumption ; 
when the cold weather came on and the girl 
could not find the toads, she died.”’ 

Many wonderful phenomena which are now 
‘“‘embraced under the names of hypnotism 
and somnambulism and which as animal 
magnetism or mesmerism, stirred the world 
in the latter part of the last century and far 
into the present, were known and used from 
the earliest times in the service of mysticism, 
prognostication, and religion by the priests 
of ancient Egypt as well as by the old Indian 
fakirs, Greek oracles, Roman sibyls, mediz- 
val magicians, exorcists, conjurors, pneu- 
matologists,’’ etc. 

Modes of healing have not been overlooked 
which are dignified in our time with such 
names as ‘‘ The Science of Being,’’ ‘‘ The 
Science of Health,’’ ‘‘ The Science of Immor- 
tal Life,’ ‘‘ Koreshan Science,’’ ‘‘ The Spirit- 
ual Science,’’ ‘‘Science of Metaphysics,”’ 
‘*Mental Science,’’ ‘‘ Mind Cure,’’ ‘‘ Pscyop- 
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athy,”” ‘‘Phrenopathy,” ‘‘Pneumatology,’’ 
and ‘‘ Christian Science.”’ 

What are the remedies which have not 
been used to heal the sick? It would seem 
less difficult to enumerate the few appliances 
which have not been used than the many 
which have been used. ‘‘ The so-called allo- 
path, the homeopath, the isopath, the 
physiopath, the eclectic, the botanic, the cold 
water curer, the electrician, the so-termed 
Christian Scientist, and the faith worker,” 
which according toa recent writer ‘‘ consti- 
tute the more prominent modern representa- 
tives of the healing art,’’ all have their coun- 
terparts in the numberless unclassified self- 
taught practitioners, who administer their 
medicines according to their respective expe- 
rience or particular notions. The whole 
range of remedies from brimstone and mo- 
lasses to the simple exercise of ‘‘ the power 
of mind over matter,’’ have been traversed by 
these various schools of medicine. And it 
must be conceded that all the schools have 
succeeded. Calomel boasts no more of its 
cures than ‘‘the metaphysics ”’ of ‘‘ Christian 
Science.’’? What is it that has not cured the 
sick? ‘‘High potencies’’ have held on their 
way, when disputing with heavy doses of 
still more heavy drugs. All schools of medi- 
cine and all itinerant charlatans have their 
testimonials: wherefore dispute their claim? 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has somewhere 
said, that of every thousand persons who are 
sick, nine hundred will recover and fifty will 
die with or without physicians, and it is by 
no means clear whether the remaining fifty 
are killed or cured. Whether faith or fancy, 
drugs or nature, attend that ‘‘ mysterious and 
pathless power’’ which has to do with all 
prescriptions and all patients where the sick 
are healed, God alone knows. And the poor 
people who suffer, doubtless will continue to 
employ their neighbors who are physicians, 
‘‘without authenticating the value or the 
quantum of thecharges,’’ until all may know 
that both pure science and applied science 
have succeeded to perfect genius. 

But no one of all the superstitions or 
‘*sciences’’ or schools of medicine should be 
confounded with the ‘‘ prayer of faith ’’ which 
has saved the sick. ‘‘Thert are no tricks 
in plain and simple faith.’’ 

Whence came the knowledge of ‘‘effect- 
ual prayer’’ which avails to save the sick? It 
could come only from God's promises and His 
fulfillment of them. Do they not begin with 
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the book of Exodus in the Old Testament and 
continue through almost all the books of the 
Bible down to the exhortations in the last 
chapter of the Epistle of James in the New 
Testament ? 

They are not denied : they cannot be gain- 
said. Have not the promises been fulfilled? 


To the woman who said within herself, if I 
may but touch His garment, I shall be whole, 
Jesus said, when He saw her, Daughter be of 
good comfort : thy faith hath made thee whole. 

To one of the ten lepers, who fell down on his 
face at the feetof Jesus giving Him thanks, the 
Man of Nazareth said, Arise, go thy way: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 

To the man born blind, but whose eyes the 
Man of Miracles had opened, Jesus said when 
He had found him, dost thou believe on the 
Son of God ? “ 

He answered and said, Who is He, Lord, that 
I might believe on Him? 

And Jesus said unto him, Son thou hast both 
seen Him, and it is He that talketh with thee. 
And he said, Lord I believe. 


Have all believers faith adequate to heal? 

When Jesus rebuked the dumb and deaf spirit 
which possessed the young man mentioned in 
the Gospels, the spirit cried and rent him sore, 
and came out of him. But Jesus took him by 
the hand and lifted him up: and he arose. 

When He was come into the house the dis- 
ciples of Jesus asked Him privately, Why could 
not we cast him out? 

And He said unto them, This kind can come 
forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting. 


Instances are recorded in both the Old and 
New Testaments, where prayers were offered 
with great importunity, yet were not answered. 

David besought God for the life of his child ; 
and David fasted, and went in, and lay all night 
upon the earth. And it came to pass on the 
seventh day that the child died. 

Paul said, There was given to me a thorn in 
the flesh. For this thing I besought the 
Lord thrice, that it might depart from me, and 
He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
for My strength is made perfect in weakness. 


But a much more significant instance is re- 
corded ot the Son of Man. 

After He had eaten the passover with His dis- 
ciples He went out with them into the Mount of 
Olives. And they came to a place which was 
named Gethsemane: and He saith to His dis- 
ciples, sit ye here, while I shall pray. And 
He taketh with Him Peter, and James, and John, 
and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
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heavy. And saith unto them, My soul is ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here 
and watch. And He went forward a little, and 
fell on the ground and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from Him. And 
He said Abba Father, all things are possible unto 
Thee: take away this cup from Me: neverthe- 
less, not what I will, but what Thou wilt. And 
being in agony, He prayed more earnestly and 
His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground. 

Nevertheless Pilate delivered Him to the peo- 
ple and they crucified Him. 

There are ‘‘ills without a cure.’’ There is 
a law of death as well as a law of life on the 
earth. All persons must die. When causes 
are come which lead to prolonged illness or 
death some wise purpose must intervene in 
the very nature of government if the inevi- 
table consequence is to be averted. Wisdom 
may see purposes of needed discipline or 
greatest usefulness in the order of nature 
which may prolong suffering or induce death. 
Against such wise purposes, prayer ought 
not to prevail. 

There will be conditions of faith, therefore, 
to direct the ‘‘effectual’’ prayer. The pro- 
fessional ‘‘ faith curer’’ who will not respect 
the conditions, can only resort to sorcery or 
delusion. The New Testament affords an in- 
stance of such professional quackery. 

When Simon of the City of Samaria saw that 
through laying on of hands the Holy Ghost was 
given, he offered them money, saying, Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, 
he may receive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 
unto him, Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money. Thou hast neither part 
nor lot in this matter ; for thy heart is not right in 
the sight of God. . . . I perceive that thou art in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 


The nature of ‘‘ healing faith’’ is specific, 
as, ‘‘in fact, all medicines will be found spe- 
cific in the perfection of the science.’’ Paul 
said in the enumeration of the gifts of the spirit, 


To one is given by the Spirit the Word of 
Wisdom. To another faith by the 
same Spirit : to another the gift of healing. .. . 
God hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
secondarily, prophets, thirdly, teachers, after 
that miracles, then gifts of healings. . . . . 
Have all the gifts of healing? 


To this last question, all will answer, Cer- 
tainly not. ‘‘ Prayers are heard in heaven,” 
said Spurgeon, ‘‘ very much in proportion to. 
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our faith.’’ But all faith is not inflexible, 
mor ‘‘invinciblein prayer.’’ ‘‘ We do not say,”’ 
Dr. Daniel Steele says, ‘‘ that the healing of 
the sick is the resultiof ordinary faith in God, 
but rather of an extraordinary faith in- 
wrought by the Holy Spirit for this specific 
This gift of faith must be dis- 
crimiinated from the grace of faith. . . . The 
grace of faith, when exercised in prayer, is 
always accompanied by the condition ‘if it 
‘be Thy will.’ The gift of faith is the assur- 
ance beforehand that it is God’s will to be- 
stow the thing desired. Hence those who 
have experience in the {charisms of faith for 
healing —the writer has no such experi- 
ence—say that there is no 7f in this kind of 
prayer. It is an unconditional grasping, not 
of the written promise but of God Himself.’’ 
A single question remains to be discussed, 
‘viz., Has the faith of healing been exercised 
in the Church since the days of Christ and 
His Apostles? Dr. Whedon in his Commen- 
tary on the Acts of Apostles says, ‘‘ We agree 
with that class of thinkers, including Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Baxter, Wesley, and, at the 
present day, Dr. Bushnell, who maintain that 
supernatural events of various classes are not 
confined to Scripture alone but that the nar- 
ratives affirming them are too uumerous and 
too well authenticated to be rationally re- 
jected summarily and universally. These 
narrated events may be roughly classified as 
(1) Fictitious ; (2) Preternatual ; (3) Supernat- 
ural ; (4) Miracle.’’ His discussion and il- 
lustration of the Preternatural in Acts III., 4, 
is most interesting. He says: 


Every scientific physician knows that faith 
predisposes the patient’s system toward health. 
“It is,’”’ says the celebrated physiologist, Dr. 
Carpenter, ‘‘to a state of fixed expectation with 
implicit confidence that we may fairly attribute 
most if not all the cures which have be2n worked 
through what has been popularly termed the 


‘imagination.’ A couple of bread pills will 
produce copious purgation and a dose of red 
poppy syrup will serve as a powerful narcotic if 
the patient have entertained a sufficiently con- 
fident expectation of sucha result.’’ This fact 
no doubt accounts completely for a large amount 
of the miracles of healing in the later Christian 
Church, especially in nervous cases. The pre- 
ternatural is the avenue through which the su- 
pernatural may reach us. And we may even say 
that our Lord and His Apostles often used the 
preternatural receptivity of the patient, arising 
from faith, to pour in upon the patient the 
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supernatural force that worked the miracle. 


The tendency of all such denial as that 
which refuses to accept the testimony of in- 
telligent good men who are well-accredited in 
all other matters relating to cases of healing 
by faith in prayer similar to what are author- 
ized and instanced in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is to invalidate all testimony. ‘‘The 
testimony of the early Christian writers, such 
as Tertullian, Justin Martyn, Irenzeus, Origen, 
and others, is regarded as an invincible proof of 
the existence of the books of the New Testa- 
ment in the second and third centuries as the 
universally accepted standards of Christian 
truth.”’ And yet to invalidate the testimony 
of these same early Christian writers when 
they relate instances of supernatural heal- 
ing is to invalidate their testimony to the 
nature and scope of the Sacred Canon. A recent 
writer who seeks thus to escape the forceof the 
evidence given by the Apostolic Fathers and 
the Apologists of the second century says: 

Ihave tor some years past been reading, asI have 
found leisure, that magnificent traaslation (Edin- 
burgh: T.T. Clark) of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. To 
say that I have been astonished, is to speak feebly. 
John Milton was well acquainted with the Fathers 
and despised them. . . . The fact is that no per- 
son of candor and judgment without a theory to 
maintain, reading the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and 
weighing their general style, would conclude it 
probable that miracles were wrought far along 
the second century. 

But ‘‘ our belief or disbelief of a thing does 
not alter the nature of the thing,’’ was a say- 
ing of Archbishop Tillotson. We are not yet 
ready to discredit Luther and Melanchthon, 
the Scotch Worthies, such a man as Bengel, 
not to say such eminent and pious Method- 
ists as the late Bishop Simpson and the hon- 
ored senior Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Thomas Bowman. 

It is God who sustains all things and who 
works through all things to His purpose. 
Why should He be hampered by man’s 
experience in the knowledge of His law? 
Not all natural laws are known. Ifthey were, 
God has power to add to His laws or to sus- 
pend them for the working of His will. 

If the supernatural was called in to intro- 
duce Christianity, why may it not be impor- 
tant to continue its presence in the Church to 
perpetuate Christianity ? 

Who but the Father and His children may 
know thethings which will yet be revealed to 
him that believeth ? 

















EDITOR’S 


THE CLASS OF 1889. 


To one who has watched the Class of 1889 
from its beginning to its graduation, the roster 
of names printed on the last pages of this 
impression has none of the barrenness of a 
record, none of the unmeaning dryness of a 
chronicle. On the contrary it pulsates with 
life, force, and significance. More than four 
years have passed since the class was formed. 
Hundreds of those whose names are now an- 
nounced as having completed the course, en- 
tered it with hesitation. They had put their 
studious habits by years ago and doubted 
if they would enjoy re-forming or even if 
they could re-form them. Others entered 
the new company, who had passed into mid- 
dle life without ever knowing before any 
opportunity for culture. They grasped at 
the proposed plan with the eagerness of 
those who see, at last, long-deferred dreams 
becoming realities. Many took it up who 
rejoiced that they found there a systematic 
plan for carrying out an hitherto incomplete 
course of study. Many saw in it the means 
by which they could keep apace with 
their boys and girls. A multitude of differ- 
ent conditions, difterent motives, marked 
these C. L. S. C. graduates at the beginning 
of their course. 

If we read between the lines of names the 
history of the four years, it is easy to follow 
the changes which gradually came over these 
graduates. The desultory habit of picking up 
anything which entertained, gradually disap- 
peared. Frivolous, crude, and weak litera- 
ture lost its charms. The pleasure of knowing 
things became genuine and keen. The arti- 
cles and books which frightened once because 
of their gravity and severity, became deeply 
interesting. The whole mental attitude was 
changed. Not less marked was the change 
in their relations to others. The work of the 
young students in the family became an ob- 
ject of interest to them. They found them- 
selves able frequently to give help or to sug- 
gest, and derived pleasure from the sense of 
new power which came tothem. Conversa- 
tion assumed an unsuspected importance. 
They had something to say. They felt 
new interest in their church, their schools, 
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their town or municipal governments,and they 
found that as their interest and intelligence 
increased, their influence increased as well. 

The changes in individuals are not all 
that are to be read between the lines. In 
many a village a group of readers formed the 
nucleus for an intellectual life. Through 
their efforts a library was begun, a lecture 
course supported, thought was awakened, and 
discussion started. The village once con- 
scious of intellectual wants sought to satisfy 
them. More books were bought, more mag- 
azines and papers taken, until, at last, study 
and conversation replaced idleness and in- 
difference. The quickening of the life of the 
village is one of the problems of these times. 
Besides the public school and the church no 
organizations exist frequently to stimulate 
communities. A Chautauqua circle to which 
an earnest few gives serious thought and de- 
termination is capable of reconstructing a 
village’s habits and ambitions. The Class 
of ’89 can point to more than one such re- 
construction. 

Sadly enough not all that this roster sug- 
gests is so inspiring. Many who began with 
as honest a purpose to complete the course as 
those who have succeeded, were compelled to 
drop out. Sickness or poverty or heavy du- 
ties barred theirway. The record of their ef- 
fort and their honorable failure is not the 
least valuable chapter in the history of ’89. 
To them ought to be especially inspiriting 
the fact that many names which are in the 
present list are of persons who for reasons 
similar to their own dropped out of earlier 
classes. One of the greatest advantages of 
the plan of home study is the fact that it is 
never too late to carry it on. The limitations 
which hedge his path may prevent a reader’s 
completing his course in four consecutive 
years, but they do not forbid his going on 
with future classes. 

To the ’89’s who look over this record of 
names and say sorrowfully to themselves, ‘‘I 
tried to put my name there, I could not help 
my defeat,’’ or to those who perhaps might 
have finished the work if they had mustered 
a little courage, a little more perseverance, 
we would repeat that helpful C. L. S. C. 
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battle-cry, ‘‘Never be discouraged.”’ If the 
hindrances have been too great to permita 
graduation with the ’89's all the Nineties are 
open. 

We take an honest pride in this great class. 
It has made a thorough test of the Chautauqua 
plan of Home Study. We believe that the 
future of its members will be enlightened with 
continuous study and research and that they 
will become types of self-culture in its best 
and broadest sense, that they will bea con- 
stant stimulus to those about them and stand 
as noble representatives of the Chautauqua 
scheme. 

The class of 1889 has a history marked by 
courage, enthusiasm, conscientious effort. 
May it have a future as replete with aspira- 
tion, determination, progress. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATION. 


The fact that the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison has a majority in both Houses 
of Congress, and the further fact that ob- 
structive parliamentary tactics are excluded 
by the new rules of the House of Represent- 


atives, create a measure of responsibility 
which for several years no party has borne. 
This responsibility is the greater because it 
is improbable that the President’s friends 
will control the next Congress. It is a rea- 
sonable demand that the Republicans shall 
fulfill their pledges to the country while they 
have the power. It is of unwholesome effect 
to have any party in power which lacks either 
the courage of its convictions or the industry 
to enact its convictions intolaw. There is 
always too much insincerity and cowardice 
in political action. In the present situation, 
friends and enemies unite in demanding of 
the party in power the legislation which it 
has promised. 

Four months of this Congress and 
thirteen months of this administra- 
tion already have passed, and as yet very 
little progress can be reported. An un- 
usual number of large legislative contracts 
are to be carried through, and the proposed 
laws ought to be before the people for ap- 
proval or disapproval at the autumn elec- 
tions. There is, in the first place, a solemn 
engagement to provide more adequately for 
the veterans of the Civil War. To adminis- 
ter existing laws and to dole out a few farth- 
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ing’s worth of new bounties, will not fill the 
contract under which the Republicans came 
into power. The veterans have fair right to 
expect much more. 

Secretary Blaine’s South American plans 
have been supposed to contain the promise 
of large results. It cannot be sufficient to 
have had a congress of all the Americas in 
Washington ; some solid results are required 
to justify the spectacular preface which the 
country has witnessed. The people will not 
be satisfied in this case unless the adminis- 
tration can show that some important advan- 
tages have been secured. The Australian 
ballot system is commanding such general 
attention, and elections, North and South, 
areunder such a reputation of corruption that 
the country is not unreasonable in expecting 
the application of the reformed ballot to the 
elections of members of Congress. A party 
which so loudly has professed its devotion to 
purity of elections ought not to be excused 
or apologized for, if, with a working and un- 
hindered majority in both Houses, it fails to 
illustrate its faith by appropriate legislation. 

The reform of the Civil Service is a yet 
more urgent concernment, and the action of 
the administration will be narrowly watched 
and strictly criticised at every step of its 
progress towards or away from a pure, and 
therefore an improved, use of the public ser- 
vice. It is pretty certain that this cause 
could be served by new legislation ; it is per- 
fectly clear that the candid and complete en- 
forcement of existing law will be required of 
this administration. It cannot plead, as the 
last administration could plead, the defects 
of the Civil Service reform legislation, for the 
power to perfect the laws is in the hands of 
the Republicans. 

The creation of legal restraints upon the 
abuses of corporate combinations is one of 
the new duties which are extremely difficult. 
Such legislation must preserve the benefits of 
combination while forbidding abuses; and 
a failure to make this distinction would be 
fatal to our prosperity. Farmers and labor- 
ers desire liberty to combine to raise prices ; 
indeed, this question is large enough and 
vigorous enough to kill any party answering 
it with unwise legislation. The reform of the 
tariff (in a protectionist sense) so as to reduce 
the Treasury surplus, is among the things 
promised the people. The wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the policy does not concern us in 
this outlook ; the promise was definitely and 
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emphatically made at the last elections, and 
should be redeemed at par. It is only by the 
consistent keeping of pledges by parties that 
the system of party government can be main- 
tained. We have, at length, a chanceto hold 
a party toa strict accountability, and the 
chance will be fully improved. A worse tariff 
law might impair some fortunes ; a law not 
seriously different from the old one would 
impair confidence in the representative sys- 
tem. Unredeemed party pledges sap the 
very foundations under us. 

It is probable that this division of respon- 
sibility which has long existed, has disquali- 
fied the friends of President Harrison's ad- 
ministration for realizing and meeting the full 
responsibility which is now upon their 
shoulders. For years no one party has stood 
under this burden. It was always possible 
to plead that ‘‘ the other party hindered us.”’ 
That plea will not serve at the next elections. 
The magnitude of the questions before Con- 
gress increases the responsibility of the ma- 
jority and makes it certain that a strict ac- 
count will be demanded. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 


There is always a hazard that a body of peo- 
ple who unite for social purposes will become 


a mere hodge-podge. It cannot be otherwise 
where there is so great diversity in human 
temperaments and tastes. Cold-blooded con- 
servatism is thrown into the company of en- 
thusiastic, importunate radicalism; sturdy, 
active young people of the world fall in 
with dreamers and impressionists ; the grave 
and the gay ; the ardent and the cold; the 
awkward youth unaccustomed to social cus- 
toms and the polished man of the world; the 
tired teacher and the fresh young woman of 
leisure ; opposites of innumerable kinds con- 
front each other. There is a natural antago- 
nism between them. Yet upon their union de- 
pends the quality of their social life, if not 
its very existence. This union is all a mat- 
ter of the skill with which they adjust them- 
selves to each other and to the general habits 
of the coterie. It will be granted that every 
person has a definite relation to every person 
he meets. It ought to be granted, if it is not, 
that it is possible to find what this relation 
isand establish it. Thus the old may be- 
come the dearest friends and companions of 
the young if they have the tact and patience 
to adjust themselves to their tastes; but if 
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they refuse to do so, and demand service and 
homage because of their age—they may re- 
ceive them, and fail quite of that more inti- 
mate and beautiful relation. The serious 
and the gay ought to temper eachother. Frie- 
tion between them is because one or both fails 
to understand the other’s character. The man 
with a hobby is by no means necessarily a 
bore. He may become very entertaining if 
one knows how to ride with him for pleasure 
and not asa business. The taciturn, half- 
sneering student is not a bad fellow, if you 
know how to take him. Not even the poor 
dude is entirely waste material, for if one 
have half a grain of humor he can énjoy him 
without descending to ridicule. There is 
something to enjoy, to profit by, to sympa- 
thize with in every person met in social life, 
if we have the wisdom, the skill, the unself- 
ishness to get at it. 

But if there is no response? There is the 
point for the exercise of the finest grade of 
adjustment. In fitting one’s self into social 
life it is necessary to remember that there are 
people to whom one is most perfectly adjusted 
when he keeps away from them. Arthur 
Schopenhauer wrote, ‘‘ One is always common 
to some body.’’ There are undoubtedly peo- 
ple to whom all of us (and natural repug- 
nance to the thought does not make it false) 
are disagreeable, tiresome, weak, or irritating. 
It may be no fault of ours, perhaps not of 
theirs. The reasons for personal dislike are 
frequently subtile beyond analysis. We 
may be too narrow or too broad, too crude 
or too fine. It may be a case of physical re- 
pulsion. The fact remains. There is no ne- 
cessity for suspecting unkind feelings to be 
at the bottom of it. Probably there are none; 
the natures simply do not fit. 

Now if one have tact, sense, and a touch of 
humorous appreciation of the situation, he 
will keep himself where there can be no ™ 
chance of friction, yet do it so delicately 
that there will be no sign of avoidance. 

There are people who declare that this ef- 
fort at social adaptation is a weak compro- 
mise. They will not countenance habits, 
opinions, and dispositions which they do not 
believe in nor sympathize with. It is not 
hard to detect a tinge of self-righteousness in 
such an attitude. Charity itself, not good 
manners merely, require that tact, magnanim- 
ity, insight, and appreciation characterize 
and mark all intercourse with men and 
women. 
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THE fifteenth volumeof the Assembly Daily 
/Tterald will be published in July and August 
of the coming summer at Chautauqua. The 
size of the page will be larger than that used 
last year. The number of issues will be thirty. 
No pains will be spared togive in the Assem- 
bly Herald a complete and accurate repre- 
sentation of the great summer Assembly. 
The lectures on its platform will be reported 
fully by stenographers. The work of the 
classes in the College of Liberal Arts, the 
conferences on various lines of reform, the 
Round Tables and class gatherings of the 
Cc. L. S. C., the discussions of the Teachers’ 
Retreat, all departments of its many-sided 
intellectual life will be reported. The 
“lighter vein’’ of Chautauqua is never 
slighted bythe Herald. ‘‘ Walksand Talks”’ 
among its people and its distinguished visit- 
ors forma regular feature. The chat of the 
Amphitheater, of the hotel corridors, and of 
all public places of interest and amusement 
enlivens its pages. In short the Herald is 
Chautauqua—in newspaper form. The price 
of the volume in single subscriptions is $1.00; 
in clubs of five or more, to one post-office ad- 
dress, go cents each. Attention is invited to 
our combination offer of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
from October, 1890, to September, 1891, and 
Volume XV. of the Assembly Daily Herald, 
to one post-office address, for $2.70. After 
August 1, 1890, this offer is withdrawn. 
Those who send in their subscriptions to the 
Herald at once, will receive copies of the Ad- 
vance Herald, a fine, large, illustrated sheet 
containing full announcements and informa- 
tion for every day of the season of 1890 at 
Chautauqua. 


Wuar time Congress had left in March 
after passing private pension bills and appro- 
priating money for buildings, it gave to 
public business. The House decided that we 
should have an Assistant Secretary of War, 
agreed with the Senate on the Oklahoma bill 
passed to it last month, adopted the World’s 
Fair bill, for ’93, and admitted Wyoming. 
The introduction of a bill providing Federal 
direction of the election of Congressmen on 
petition of 500 voters, opened a fine question 
for debate. The Senate wisely decided that 


the census shall be taken in Alaska. It de- 
feated the Blair bill, but not Mr. Blair, who 
two days after appeared with a new rendering 
of his measure. The dependent Pension bill 
was passed. Mr. Sherman's much amended 
Anti-trust bill was discussed largely, and 
assigned to the judiciary committee. In 
committees, the postal telegraph and the 
new site for landing immigrants (Ellis 
Island, New York Harbor) were prominent 
fresh matter. 


A spasm of cabinet crises went over Europe 
in March. First Premier Tisza resigned as 
leader of Hungary in the Austrian Empire. 
He had served his country for fifteen years and 
had made a noble record for patriotism and 
statesmanship. Political intrigue caused his 
retirement. The French ministry, headed 
by M. Tirard, went out next. There was not 
much of a reason for the action; it is not 
necessary in France to have a reason for re- 
signing. The cabinet had had the good luck 
to last almost thirteen full months, to put 
Boulangerism out of sight, and to conduct 
successfully a splendid exhibition. Nothing 
more, to judge from precedent, should be 
asked of a French cabinet. The third break 
was the resignation of the greatest man of 
the world in many respects, ‘‘iron and blood”’ 
Bismarck. It is the only one of the three 
which has caused universal anxiety. The 
young king is a mixture ot the despot and 
the socialist, and the possibility of erratic 
and disastrous movement on his part is very 
strong. 

THE center of political interest in England 
for a few months, at least, will probably bethe 
Irish Land Purchase Bill introduced by Mr. 
Balfour, the Irish Secretary. It proposes to 
devote $155,000,000 from England’s treasury 
to buying from Irish landlords, if they 
want to sell, the lands they now let 
to tenants. The rent to the tenant is to be 
for the first five years 20 per cent lower than 
at present, for the next forty-five years 30 per 
cent lower. At the end of that time the title 
of the land goes to the tenant. This compli- 
cated business scheme is to be managed by a 
Land Commission. Before attempting to 
study the bill we advise our readers to go 
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over Mr. Towse’s article in the March issue 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE story of the outrages on political exiles 
in Russia, the horrible traffic in slaves in 
Africa, and the even worse corruption of its 
natives by the sale of rum, form a trio of for- 
eign horrors which are daily taking a deeper 
hold on the serious-minded of the United 
States. True, these things are not in Amer- 
ica, and we have a full chorus of evils in our 
midst. But is our Government, therefore, free 
from responsibility in regard tothem? We 
joined in the Anti-Slave Conference, should 
we not join actively in the prohibitive meas- 
ures which follow? Should we not join or 
inaugurate a movement to prohibit the sale 
of rum in Africa? Is it not time to say to 
Russia, stop your barbarity? Certainly hu- 
manitarianism has become international. 


WANDERING somewhere in the labyrinth 
of Congress is a request from Secretary 
Blaine, sent in in March, asking for more 
money toward the restoration of certain man- 
uscript letters and papers relating to our 
early history. He ought to get all he needs. 
Little systematic effort has been made in the 
United States toward preserving historical 
documents. We could well follow the exam- 
ple of Spain in this particular. That country 
over one hundred years ago established 
“The Archives of the Indias,’’ a collection of 
original papers pertaining to her discoveries 
in America. 


THERE has not been as much “leakage”’ 
from the secret sessions of the Imperial Labor 
Conference convened at Berlin in March, as 
there usually is from the secret sessions of 
the United States Senate. The resolutions 
which have been made public concern chiefly 
conditions of labor. No girls, and only boys of 
14 are to go into the mines ; before entering 
factories children must finish a prescribed 
course of study; Sunday labor is abolished 
except where necessary. It is complained 
by skeptics that these suggestions would be 
all very well if there was any power to enforce 
them. It looks very much as if the same 
power which caused the calling of the Confer- 
ence would cause the application of its recom- 
mendation—and that is the laborers them- 
selves. 


ANSWERS to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
chief cause of poverty ?’’ formed a symposium 
recently in a great metropolitan daily. Ed- 
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ward Atkinson said, ‘‘ Ignorance and inca- 
pacity’’; Chauncey Depew, ‘Lack of self- 
confidence and of decision, rum, and loafing’’; 
intemperance alone was a sufficient cause to 
several minds. The majority of opinion was 
that the causes of poverty are largely tracea- 
ble to individuals themselves, though several 
ascribed it to the injustice of governments 
and society. A significant exercise on this 
subject is within the reach of everybody : 
analyze the causes which have produced 
want and keep in want persons whom you 
know. The more of this work one does the 
more convinced he will be that the surest 
remedy for poverty is learning how to do 
something well and doing it, practicing in 
the meantime thrift and temperance. 


‘“‘GENERAL CROOK believes it is right,” 
has been for many years the best recommen- 
dation an Indian measure could have. He 
knew the Indian better, probably, than any 
living man. The Apachgs, the Sioux, the 
Cheyennes, and the Chiricahuas learned from 
him their best lessons in obedience to author- 
ity. They learned too that there are honest 
white men, for he never broke his promises to 
them, and protected their rights scrupulously 
from the inroads of the squatter. In a diffi- 
cult treaty where distrust of the whites af- 
fected the Indians, as in the recent treaty with 
the Sioux, General Crook’s influence was 
powerful. No better Indian policy than his 
is needed by the government. General 
Crook’s death removes a brave soldier, a 
Christian gentleman. 


WHEN we are told that the inhabitants of 
Austria speak thirteen different langudges 
and thirty-five different dialects, we feel 
that the weakness of the Empire is explained. 
As far as variety of tongues goes, however, 
the state of Pennsylvania can equal Austria. 
It takes Bibles in twenty-nine different lan- 
guages to supply the needs of this state. 
The number ofdialects spoken, nobody knows. 
Further than in numbers, the cases, of course, 
are in no wise parallel, for in this country the 
native speech is almost invariably supplanted 
in the third, if not the second, generation by 
English. 


Dumas, ji/s, the French novelist, writes 
somewhere, ‘‘ Woman was the last thing God 
made. He made her Saturday night. One 
sees how tired he was.’’ We wish M. Dumas 
could have an experience similar to that of 
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the co-educational college presidents of this 
country. A recent symposium of them on 
the question of the relative aptness of young 
men and women, gives the latter quite as 
high a standard as the former. 


THE engineer for several years has had a 
hungry eye on the amount of space between 
Allegheny and Pittsburgh which the Alle- 
ghany river absorbs. He proposes that 
the river be switched into a new channel 
to start some five miles above and to end four 
miles below its present confluence with the 
Ohio. A strip of land seven miles long and 
one mile wide would be gained for the city— 
and the engineer. A similar scheme is pro- 
posed for Chicago, to close up the main chan- 
nel of the Chicago Rivet and connect its 
North and South Branches with Lake Michi- 
gan, thus giving the city a strip of new land 
in its most valuable portion, and making an 
almost straight channel the length of the 
city, which would be constantly cleansed 
from the lake. 


WoMEN who ‘mind to play the Amazon” 
are not common nowadays, but not want- 
ing. In the reports of the present war 
between France and the King of Dahomey 
a band of female warriors has figured con- 
spicuously, and from one of the towns of 
S. Paulo, Brazil, a militia company of women 
is announced. Evidently the demand for 
‘‘Women’s rights’’ has gone around the 
world. 


THE attention of the Vote Book recently was 
called to what was claimed to be the begin- 
ming of a serious abuse of orphan children. 
They were sold, it was said, from ‘‘ homes”’ 
in New York for $30.00 apiece to manufac- 
turers, presumably into the fate of the ‘‘ bound 
boy’’ of the past. Findlay, Ohio, was men- 
tioned as the terminus of thetraffic. Through 
the courtesy of the Y. M. C. A. Secretary, of 
Findlay, we learn that two glass factories have 
obtained orphan boys from New York, that 
they have been given good homes, not over 
twelve in a house, are encouraged to deposit 
each week a sum to their credit, that they 
will, many of them, become journeymen at a 
splendid trade before they reach their majority, 
and that they arecontented and happy. The 
inland manufacturing centers of this country 
offer fine openings for the uncared-for young 
of the great cities, but it isof the greatest im- 
portance that those who take upon them- 
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selves the responsibility of employing them, 
see to it that they have the humane and wise 
care which seems to be given them in these 
cases at Findlay. 


Just at the point when we are promised a 
farsight machine which will enable us to see 
as far as we now hear, and which sets us 
a-dreaming of the possibility of sitting in our 
parlors in the Mississippi Valley and watch- 
ing the crowds swarm up and down the Corso 
in carnival time, the telegraph asserts its ar- 
tistic ability. By means of a chart whose 
squares are numbered and lettered from side 
to side and from tep to bottom, the points of 
a picture can be located by wire. The out- 
line formed, the picture is filled in by means 
of descriptive words. Ofthe artistic merits of 
the result the less said the better, of its use- 
fulness in an emergency there can be no 
question. ° 


In many parts of the country the only draw- 
back to the delight of summer is the mos- 
quito. The little pest makes constant misery 
for humanity within its reach. Its extermi- 
nation or control has been ignored usually as 
impracticable and impossible. Yet there isa 
habitat uncongenial to the mosquito. If 
the land in a vicinity is thoroughly drained, 
he will go. There are also two enemies 
which, if allowed free movement, will drive 
him out. They are the spider and the 
dragon-fly, but as a rule the human war on 
these two prevent them from putting the 
check they otherwise would on the ravages of 
the Culex. 


THE greatest bridge on earth was opened 


in March at Edinburgh, Scotland. Its length 
is 8,296 feet. It stands fifth in the list of 
highest structures in the world: _ Eiffel 
Tower, Washington Monument, Cologne 
Cathedral, and Old St. Paul’s, London. En- 
gineering experts declare it a marvel of skill, 
the public a marvel of convenience. It is 
also most unsightly and puts a blot on one 
of the loveliest views in the world. Lovers 
of natural beauty are saying to the cheering 
public with Ruskin, ‘‘ You make railroads of 
the aisles of the cathedrals of the earth, and 
eat off their altars.’’ 


THE untrained observer of the heavens can 
have little idea of the amount of patient work 
which such a discovery as that announced in 
regard to the planet Mercury, costs. Schiap- 
arelli, the famous astronomer of Milan, has 
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for seven years been watching this planet, 
making most of his observations in full sun- 
light. His conclusions show that the condi- 
tions in Mercury are widely different from 
what formerly was supposed. The chief 
point is that the planet’s rotation on its 
axis takes 88 days, the sameas its revolution 
around the sun. Theresults of such a move- 
ment is that the Mercurites, if any exist, 
possess a world nearly one-half of which lives 
forever in the glare of a sun whose heat is 
from four to nine times as great in intensity 
asin our world, and nearly all of the other 
half of which is buried in unending darkness 
and bitter cold. Between these two dreadful 
extremes are narrow strips of land whose 
conditions are, probably, not unlike our own. 


MR. GLADSTONE has applied a sort of Mal- 
thusian doctrine to library-making in Eng- 
land, and the results are very entertaining. 
The increase of books in England is, he says, 
passing into geometrical progression. As he 
can discover none of the checks which Mal- 
thus did on the increase of population, he en- 
tertains ‘‘more apprehension of pressure upon 
available space from the book population than 
from the numbers of mankind.’’ Full of 
benevolence as ever, he makes some capital 
suggestions as to the housing of the increas- 
ing multitudes so as to prevent ‘‘the popula- 
tion of Great Britain from being extruded 
some centuries hence into the surrounding 
waters by the exorbitant dimensions of their 
own libraries.’’ ® 


THE reception the world gives to splen- 
did earnestness like Tolstoi’s is seldom kind. 
The great Russian novelist has brought a 
load of scorn on his own head by his literal 
interpretations of Christianity, and he re- 
plies most pathetically to the charges that 
his life does not correspond to his preaching: 

Ido not preach, I cannot preach, though I 
passionately wish to do so. I could only teach 
by my actions, while my actions are vicious. 
That which I speak is not preaching; it is sim- 
ply a refutation of the erroneous conception of 
Christian doctrine, and a correct interpretation 
of its real essence. . . . Look at my life, past 
and present, and you will see that I am trying to 
obey... . If I know the way home, but am 
drunk, and follow it unsteadily, tottering from 
side to side, does this prove that the way is 
wrong also? If it is wrong, show me another. 
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If I am unsteady, help me, but do not knock me 
down, do not rejoice at my fall. 


Ir is probable that the only reflections 
which a: mention of Dr. von Ddllinger, the 
eminent German scholar who died in January, 
brings to the minds of the majority of Amer- 
icans, relate to his opposition to the dogma of 
papal infallibility, and tohis profound learn- 
ing. But Dr. von Dollinger was an illustra- 
tion of a wholesome fact too often over- 
looked, that people who are the greatest are 
the simplest in tastes, the most lovable 
in life. A friend says of him, ‘‘I don’t 
think I ever took a walk with Dr. Dollinger 
without being touched by the sight of chil- 
dren running out of cottages or from the 
fields to greet him with smiles and kiss his 
hand; and I noticed more than once the 
friendly terms on which he seemed to be with 
animals.’’ His conversation was always 
adapted to his associates, and he would charm 
the young by his interest in things which 
they had supposed beneath his notice. He 
was as full of humor as of kindliness. 


THE great impulse which has stirred the 
commercial life of South America in the past 
decade has opened the way for increased 


activity on many other lines. The quicken- 
ing of interests in religious matters has 
been specially marked. The American Bible 
Society reports the Bible distribution fifty 
per cent larger last year than during any 
preceding year. 


THERE has been some criticism devoted 
recently in the religious press to the practice 
common among not a few preachers of select- 
ing a text for a sermon from the Bible and 
the subject from society. We have never dis- 
covered a phase of society which the Bible 
did not have a text to fit nor do we believe 
that a minister errs who preaches on the 
practices, the tendencies, the abuses, the needs 
of the social, the public, the municipal life 
of his people. The Bible on almost every 
page gives the most emphatic and whole- 
some precepts and examples for practical life 
in the world. Men need to-day above all 
things in religion to realize that the texts of 
the Bible are intended to fit the life of the 
world, and that where Christianity is inade- 
quate it is because its texts have not been 
so applied. 
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“‘ Languor can only be conquered by enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only be kindled by two 
things: an ideal which takes the imagination by storm, and a definite intelligent plan for carry- 
ing out that ideal into practice.'"—ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 


HIS magazine is part of a system for pro- 

moting popular education, by giving direc- 
tion to self-educators either individually or in 
groups (local circles). While the C.L. S.C. 
can by no means be a substitute for college, it 
offers the student what is called the “college 
outlook,’’ and in thousands of cases has served 
as an excellent review for college graduates. 
The course covers a quadrennium and requires 
less than an hour of attentive daily reading for 
nine months in the year. The student is ex- 
pected to fill out question papers which may be 
used for regular examinations or simply as aids 
in review and systematic arrangement of in- 
formation. Examinations are not required. 
The diploma granted at the end of the course 
does not represent a degree of any kind, and is 
valuable only as an evidence of four years of 
faithful reading. The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle is a ‘‘ definite intelligent plan ”’ 
for helping honest, ambitious people in every 


BULLETIN FOR C. 


GENERAL. 

THE reports of local circles last year showed 
that about two thousand people were reading 
the C. L. S. C. course without registering at the 
Central Office, or, in other words, reaping most of 
the benefits of the Chautauqua system without 
payirg the fee which makes the perpetuation 
possible. Chautauqua has no endowment, and 
it must be run on business principles. A word 
to the conscientious is sufficient. 


MeEmBeERs of the C.L.S.C., and especially 
secretaries of local circles, when sending fees to 
the Central Office should bear in mind that local 
checks, no matter how small the amount, cost 
fifteen cents each for collection. Remittances 
should in all cases be made either by post-office 
order on Buffalo, New York, Postal Note, regis- 
tered letter, or bank draft on New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia. A fifty cent check, which costs 
fifteen cents for collection, is an expensive fee. 


TO MEMBERS OF ’93. 
ALL members of ’93 who have not sent to the 
Central Office answers to the twelve questions on 
the form of application for membership are 


sphere of life, to undertake conscientious, care- 
ful study for the sake of personal culture and 
not to win an empty honor. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 


Answer the following questions: 1. Name 
in full. 2. Post-office address. 3. Married or 
single? 4. Age? Between 20 and 30, 30 and 40, 
40 and 50? etc. 5. If married, how many chil- 
dren living under age of 16 years? 6. Occu- 
pation? 7. Religious Denomination? 8. Gradu- 
ate of High School or College? Give name of 
institution. 9. If formerly a memberofC.L.S.C., 
state class. 10. Do you join as an individual 
reader (alone)? 11. As a Home Circle reader 
(in a family)? 12. As a Local Circle reader? 

Send answers to these questions together with 
fifty cents (annual fee) to John H. Vincent, 
Chancellor, Buffalo, N. Y. You will receive 
membership packet with full instructions con- 
cerning books, magazine, and plan of study. 


L. S. C. MEMBERS. 


urged to do so at once, as these facts are of great 
service in making up the record of the class. 


The questions will found on page 5 of the 
general C. L. S. C. cifcular. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE special examinations for students of the 
graduate course in English History and Litera- 
ture, are in preparation and will be mailed ina 
few weeks to all students who have paid the ex- 
tra fee required for this service of the professors. 
The papers in’ literature will be examined by 
Professor McClintock of Wells College, and 
those in history by Professor Adams of Johns 
Hopkins University, and returned with correc- 
tions to the student. The value of this examin- 
ation as a test of the attainment of the student 
will be very great, and it is hoped that many 
graduates will avail themselves of the privilege. 


THE experiment of a three years’ graduate 
course in English History and Literature has 
proved most successful, more than one thousand 
students having engaged in this work during 
the past year. The course for next year will, it 
is hoped, meet with still greater favor as it isthe 
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English year in the four years’ course of the 
Cc. L. S.C., and graduates wishing to work with 
undergraduate circles, without difficulty can ad- 
just their studies to those of the circles. In the 
preparation of the work for the remaining two 
years of this course, the experience of graduates 
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during the past year will prove of great value. 
Individual readers as wellas graduate circles, 
therefore, are invited to send at once a brief 
statement of their experience with this new 
course of study, to John H. Vincent, Drawer 
194, Buffalo, New York. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR MAY. 


First Week (ending May 8). 

‘Latin Courses in English.” Part II. Chapter 
III. 

‘Chautauqua Physics.” 
199. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Making of Italy.”’ 

“King Victor and King Charles.” 

‘Moral Teachings of Science.” 

Sunday Reading for May 4. 
Second Week (ending May 16). 

‘Latin Courses in English.’”’ Chapter IV. 

“Chautauqua Physics.’’ Pages 199-208. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“The Archeological Club in Italy.” 
“Italian Literature.” 
“The Chautauquan Map Series.’’ No. VIII. 
Sunday Reading for May 11. 

Third Week (ending May 23). 

‘Latin Courses in English.’”” Chapter V. 

‘‘Chautauqua Physics.’”’ Pages 208-224. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“Life in Modern Italy.’’ 

‘The Servian Kingdom.”’ 

Sunday Reading for May 18. 
Fourth Week (ending May 31). 

‘‘Latin Courses in English.’’ Chapter VI. 

“Chautauqua Physics.’”’ Chapter IX. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“Roman Morals.”’ 
“Color Blindness.’’ 
Sunday Reading for May 25. 
SUGGSTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

I. Roll-Call—Quotations about May. 

2. Table Talk—Spring notes. (Reports of re- 
+ cent observations made on flowers, trees, and 
~ vegetable life in general.) 

3. The Lesson—As given in the corresponding 

week in the Outline. 
Music. 
4. A special study of the first article in the pres- 
ent issue of this magazine, ‘‘The Making 
of Italy.” On blackboard or paper a top- 


Chapter VIII. to page 


ical analysis should be made somewhat as 
follows : 
ITALY. 
Geographical. 
Its Unity ; Political. 
National. 
Roman growth in power. 
Roman policy. 
Roman conquests. 
| Roman war with colonies. 


This should be expanded and extended so 
as to include all the points made in the arti- 
cle, as, for instance, in connection with 
Geographical unity, should be written the 
topic, Comparison with other peninsulas. 
All places should be located on maps, and, 
following the author, each topic should be 
fully discussed. 

5. Selection—‘‘ The Last Interview of King Vic- 
tor and King Charles.”* Different readers 
should be appointed for the parts. 

6. Character Sketch—Bismarck. To be followed 
by a general discussion of the man and his 
work. 


Processes in 
the Making 


SECOND WEEK. 

1. Roll Call—Quotations about birds. 

2. Table Talk—Spring notes. (Reports of re- 

>< cent observations made on birds, their nests 
and their eggs.) 

3. The Lesson. 

Music. 

4. Paper—Comparison of Lucretius and Tenny- 
son. (See article on Tennyson in the pres- 
ent number.) 

5. Selections—‘‘ Impressions of the World's Ca- 
thedral,’’ and ‘‘ Ancient Nicknames.’’* 

6. The working of the problems in physics in 
The Question Table, of the present issue. 


HORACE DAY—MAY 22. 


And I’ll teach ‘ ° . ‘ 
How to charm away care with the magic of song. 
— Horace. 
A PARTY AT THE SABINE FARM. 
Each member of the circle is to personate 
some friend of Horace to whom direct allusion 


*See The C. L. S. C. Library Table, page 237. 
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is made in Chapter V. in the ‘College Latin 
Course ”’—there are twelve or fourteen of them. 
If these are not enough, other characters indi- 
rectly connected with the reading, such’ as 
Brutus and Cassius, may be chosen, as allusion is 
made tothe battle of Philippi. Inaccuracies in 
chronology are allowable as, for instance, the 
poet’s father is to be included, although he 
probably died before Horace came into posses- 
sion of the farm. All are supposed to be as- 
sembled for a social evening. As the leader, 
who personates Horace, greets each one as his 
guest without knowing what character he repre- 
sents, the latter must make some remark which 
will reveal himself; for example, should he 
be Cervus, on expressing his delight at being in 
the country, he should add, ‘‘I’ve no use for”’ 
- city life—part of the expression being a direct 
quotation of his words from the chapter on 
Horace, and only expressions and allusions 
found there will be allowable. Should the host 
fail to recognize him, he may continue the con- 
versation until the guest has three times used 
some tell-tale expression. Then, should he still 
be in ignorance, if any one in the company has 
recognized him he is to step forward and intro- 
duce him to Horace. In order that there shall 
be no duplication of characters and that no one 
may know who the others are, at some previous 


meeting the names are to be written on slips of 
paper and drawn. 

The evening should be as informal as possible. 
Each guest is to furnish a story, and these are to 
be gathered from any source whatever, thus af- 
fording a relief from the strain ot things Hora- 


tian. They may be read from a book, written 
as original, or may be arranged from some 
work to suit the occasion ; all must be made short. 
They are to be brought in in a conversational 
manner, Horace calling on some to give them, 
others beginning after one has left off by ‘‘ That 
reminds me,’’ etc. For the host’s contribution, 
by request he is to give his autobiography, de- 
scribe his farm and his pleasure in it, and scatter 
compliments to his friends. As a diversion 
during the evening he introduces a soothsayer 
who, looking forward to the year 1890, tells of 
the fame awaiting all, especially Horace, and of 
the praises which during all those ages are to be 
sung to the Roman poet, and points out future 
poets who areto be in some respects like him. 
As proof of these two statements he reads ‘‘ Vil 
Admirari”’ and ‘‘ The Old Man Dreams,’’* and 
very briefly sketches their authors; he points 
out the likeness between the latter selection and 
the last stanza on page 3700f the text-book. 
The old game of “ Twenty Questions” restricted 


See The C. L.S. C. Library Table, page 237. 
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to objects mentioned by Horace in the text 
would form an amusing and profitable entertain- 
ment. It is played as follows: Supposing some 
one has in mind the “‘ box of nard,’”’ mentioned 
on page 366. He announces ‘‘Iam thinking of 
an object mentioned by Horace.’’ The others 
begin asking him questions which can be an- 
swered by yes or no, such as ‘‘ Does it belong to 
the animal kingdom?’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘To the veg- 
etable?’”’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Exclusively to the latter?” 
“Yes.” ‘‘ Was it prized chiefly for its beauty ?” 
“No.” ‘For its usefulness?’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘Was 
it something Horace possessed?’ ‘No.’ 
‘‘Something he requested a friend to bring?” 
“‘Yes.”? The clue is now found and the object 
guessed.—The whole entertainment will be 
found to be a good memory drill on this part of 
the Required Reading. 
ADDISON DAY. 

Should it be desired to celebrate Addison 
Day, May I, it will be quite an easy matter to 
adapt ‘‘ Strada’s Prolusion,’’* arranged from Ad- 
dison’s ‘‘Guardian,’’ Nos. 115, 119, and 122. 
Each one personating a character could give as 
a recitation any selection he chose, the audience 
orjudges to decide to which one the prize or the 
highest honor should go. 


FOURTH WEEK. 

- Roll-Call—Specimens of satire. 

. Table Talk—Current events. 

. The Lesson. 

. Full description of the steam engine either 
from a small model or a complete illustra- 
tion. A visit to an engine in operation 
would be better still. 

Music. 

. Paper—Satire and the world’s leading sat- 
irists. 

. Selections—‘‘The Winds of Heaven” and 
“*Strada’s Prolusion’’*(if the latter is not 
used for Addison’s Memorial Day). 

- Questions and Answers on Physics in the 
present number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 

The Occupant was radiant when last the 
Scribe invaded the sacred precincts of the 
Corner. 

‘‘What’s up ?”’ he inquired. 

**T’ve discovered a gold mine,”’ was the solemn 
reply. 

** Actually or figuratively ?”’ 

“ Actually.” 

“Where is it located ?” 

“Here, in this Corner. You know how dis- 
mal I’ve been over the lack of intellectual com- 


See The C. L. S. C. Library Table, page 237. 
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panionship, how I've always thought it unsatis- 
factory and cold-blooded to sit down alone over 
my books. I never could understand how you, 
for instance, could pour for hours over books. 
But I’ve discovered it now.”’ 

“It? What zs it?” ° 

“Why the secret of finding your companion 
in the author of a book or the character of 
which it tells. Of hobnobbing with him, mak- 
ing achum of him, you know. I’ve always 
thought a book was only a poor substitute for a 
person, but I’m beginning to see that, if it is a 
good one, it is the very cream of a person.’’ 

The Scribe nodded. ‘‘ Capital, I’m glad you 
have hiton that. It is an experience that a reader 
has to grow to usually, and it is invaluable.” 

“T really feel as if these authors were my per- 
sonal friends, and when I settle down for my 
hour of work I find myself reading in about the 
spirit I would listen if they were there talking 
tome. I’m like the children playing school,’ 
and the Occupant blushed and laughed half- 
apologetically. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Scribe, ‘‘I fancy we should 
all of us be wiser if we would learn a lesson from 
the children’s enthusiastic imagination and en- 
liven our daily routine with a little of its sun- 
shine. I’ve always felt that the reason many 
people found books dry was, they did not have 
enough imagination to put themselves in close 
contact with the author. You cannot enjoy a 
thing you do not sympathize with. A thing 
must be real to awaken sympathy. Ifa char- 
acter or author become real, it is by aid of im- 
agination.”’ 

“Then you think what I’ve been calling my 
childishness was really good mental philoso- 
phy?” 

“Certainly. When you get sothat you can 
come into this Corner and say, ‘Good morning, 
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Horace, I wish you’d tell me that story of the 
‘*Town and Country Mouse”’’ or, ‘Prof. Steele, 
can you help me do these problems on Sound in 
The Question Table?’ and feel asif you were 
going to real friends, you will have learned a 
practical use for the imagination.” 

The Occupant mused. ‘‘I wonder if that 
isn’t the secret after all, of the way some au- 
thors write about the books which have in- 
fluenced them. I have felt sometimes when I 
have been reading reviews or criticisms that the 
writer must have a peculiar mental power which 
I never possessed. He seemed to feel as if the 
book he talked of was a living person. Now 
here is something I came across in Ruskin the 
other day—you know you recommended Ruskin 
to me—and it really gave me the blues. I 
couldn’t understand how he could be on such 
intimate terms with men who had been dead 
years and years.”’ ™ 

The Scribe listened and the Occupznt read : 

If any one skilled in reading the torn manuscripts of 
the human soul, cares for more intimate knowledge of 
me, he may have it by knowing with what persons in 
past history I have most sympathy. 

I will name three. 

In all that is strongest and deepest in me,—that fits me 
for my work, and gives light or shadow to my being, I 
have sympathy with Guido Guinicelli. 

In my constant natural temper, and thoughts of things 
and of people, with Marmontel. 

In my enforced and accidental temper, and thoughts o1 
things and of people, with Dean Swift. 

Any who can understand the natures of those three men, 
can understand mine; and having said so much, Iam 
content to leave both life and work to be remembered or 
forgotten, as their uses may deserve. 

‘“‘Now think of sending a person to dooks to 
learn what your zatureis. But I believe I be- 
gin to understand.”’ 

And the Scribe left the Occupant still musing 
over the wonderful thought that in the books of 
the Corner he might find living companionship. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS. 
FOR MAY. 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman who is introduced to 
the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN in the first 
article of the present issue, is a widely known 
English historian. He was born in Stafford- 
shire in 1823 ; received his education at Trinity 
College, Oxford, of which institution he was, in 
1845, elected a Fellow. In 1884 he was appointed 
regius professor of modern history in the Oxford 
University. In the number of his valuable his- 
torical works are ‘fThe History and Conquests 
of the Saxons,’’ ‘‘The History of Federal Gov- 
ernment,” ‘‘ History of the Norman Conquest of 


England,” ‘“‘Old English History,’’ and ‘‘The 
Ottoman Power in Europe.” 


‘LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.’’ 

P. 304. ‘‘ Pro-tag’o-nist.’”” A Greek deriva- 
tive from two words meaning first, and actor; 
applied to one taking the leading part in a drama. 

P. 305. ‘‘Plautus.”” We know this great 
comedian only by hispseudonym. He began his 
literary career in 224 B. C., and died in 184 B. C., 
aged it is supposed about 70 years. 


‘“‘Me-nan/der.”” (About 342-291 B.C.) A 
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dramatic poet, called the founder of the school 
which gave representations of actual life and 
manners. 

“ Ar-is-toph’a-nés.”’ (444-380 (?). ) The most 
celebrated comic poet of Greece. 

P. 308. ‘‘ Westminster School.’’ This insti- 
tution, located in London, is known also as St. 
Peter’s College. In the long list of celebrated 
names made up from its graduates are to be 
found those of Ben Jonson, Dryden, Locke, and 
Gibbon. “In obedience to an ordinance con- 
tained in the charter of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Westminster scholars present every year, on three 
nights just before Christmas a Latin play. The 
performance, which takes place in the dormi- 
tory of the college, with appropriate scenery and 
costume, is perfectly unique of its kind, and is 
the only relic of an ancient custom once com- 
mon to all our great schools. . . . Terence has 
always been the favorite [author chosen]. . . 
The performance is preceded by a Latin pro- 
logue in which such events of the year as have 
affected the school are briefly touched upon: 
and followed by an epilogue in elegiac verse, 
which of late years has assumed almost the di- 
mensions of a farce in which the current topics 
or follies of the day are satirized under an- 
amusing disguise of classical names and asso. 
ciations.’’—Collins’ ‘‘ Plautus and Terence.” 

An ‘iambic ’’ foot is one containing two sylla- 
bles, the first of which is short and the second 
long, or the first unaccented and the second ac- 
cented. The following verse is composed wholly 
of iambic feet : 

Thy gén- | ius calls,| thee not | to pur- | chase 
fame. 

For the definition of dactyl and trochee see note 

on ‘‘Sapphic verse’ on next page of this maga- 

zine.——‘‘ Archaic’’ forms are those which bear 

the marks of ancient times; old-fashioned, an- 

tiquated. 

P. 325. ‘‘ Libretto.” 
words of an opera. 

P. 326. ‘‘ Syn-a-poth-nes’con-tés.”’ A Greek 
word meaning dying together with. ‘‘Com-mo- 
ri-en’tes”’ is the corresponding Latin word. 
‘‘Diphilus’? was an Athenian comic poet con- 
temporary with Menander. 

P. 337- ‘‘£crasez l’ Infime.’’ 
base wretch. 

P. 339. ‘‘ Epicurus.’’ 


A book containing the 


Crush the 


See note on p. 350 of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December 1889. 


‘* i-ne’a dae.” A name derived from Aineas, 
and applied to his son Ascanius and all of his 
descendants. 

P. 340. Fa-v6/ni-us.’’ The name of the west 
wind, called also Zephyrus, which blew in the 
spring and promoted vegetation. 


C. LZ. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS. 


‘Son of the Memmii.” Caius Memmius Ge- 
mellus, a tribune of the plebs in 66 B.C. He 
was himself eminent in literature and eloquence 
as is witnessed by the fact that Lucretius dedi- 
cated this poem to him. 

‘*Mavors.’’ Another name for Mars, the god 
of war; or rather this was his correct name, of 
which Mars is a contraction. 

P. 341. ‘“‘De/dal.” Ingenious, artful, maze- 
like. The word is derived from Dedalus, the 
skillful craftsman of Crete, who built the laby- 
rinth in which the monster Minotaur was 
kept. 

P. 343. ‘“‘Iphigenia.’”” The daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. The father had 
once killed a stag belonging to the goddess 
Diana, and could only appease her by promis- 
ing to sacrifice to her the most beautiful thing 
that should be born that year. This proved to 
be his own daughter, but the king delayed ful- 
filling his promise. When the Greek fleet set 
sail for Troy it was becalmed at Aulis, and the 
seer Calchas declared that the gods would not 
be propitious until this promise was kept. 
Agamemnon thereupon sent for Iphigenia and 
offered her up asa sacrifice. According to some 
authorities, when she was about to be immolated 
Diana substituted a stag in her place, and bore 
off the daughter in a cloud, to Tauris where she 
became a priestess to the goddess. 

P. 345. ‘‘Pi-er’i-dés.’”” A surname given to 
the Muses, derived from Pieria, near Mt. Olym- 
pus, where the Thracians first worshiped them. 

P. 347. ‘‘Wordsworthian.”? William Words- 
worth (1770-1850) was an illustrious English poet, 
whose most marked characteristic was a deep 
love of nature, which he expressed in magical 
lines and stanzas. ‘‘His ideas which seemed 
almost to defy expression, are not unfrequently 
conveyed in simplest, clearest, and happiest 
phrases.”’ 

P. 348. ‘‘Cen/’tau-ry.’’ A plantofthe genius 
Centaurea, several species of which grow wild in 
meadows, one of them being the knap-weed or 
knop-weed. 

P. 355. ‘‘Phidian Jove.’? The celebrated 
statue of Jupiter which was the masterpiece of 
the Greek sculptor Phidias (about 490-432 B.C.). 
It was placed in the front chamber of the tem- 
ple at Olympia, and, save on great festal days, 
was hidden by a magnificent curtain. ‘‘ The 
god was represented as seated on a throne of 
cedar-wood adorned with gold, ivory, stones, 
and colors, crowned with a wreath of olive, hold- 
ing in his right hand an ivory and gold statue of 
victory . . . andsurmounted byaneagle.. . . 
The statue reached almost tothe roof which was 
about sixty feet high.”” It was removed to Con- 
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stantinople by the Emperor Theodosius, and was 
there destroyed by fire in 475 A. D. 

P. 360. ‘‘Sapphic or Alcaic.’’ A stanza of 
the former kind consists of verses, or lines, of five 
feet, of which the first, fourth, and fifth are tro- 
chees (feet of two syllables, the first one ac- 
cented), the second a spondee (a foot of two ac- 
cented syllables) and the third a dactyl (a foot 
of three syllables, the first being accented). The 
following verse is and example: 

Come’ to | me’ now’ | if” ev-er | thou’ in | 
kind/ness. 

An Alcaic stanza is one invented by Alczeus, 
consisting of five feet, sometimes of different 
measures as the following example of an Alcaic 
strophe will show: 
© | might’-y | mouthed’ in’- | ven’tor of | har’- 

mo-nies, 
O | skilled’ to | sing’ of’ | time/or e- | ter’-ni-ty, 
God gif’- | ted or’- | gan’ voice’ | of Eng’- | land, 
Mil’-ton a | name’ to re- | sound’ for | a’-ges. 

P. 361. ‘‘ Dr. Philip Francis.” ( (?) 1773.) 
An eminent British translator. He was chaplain 
to Lord Holland, and preceptor of his son, the 
renowned Charles James Fox. 

P. 362. ‘‘Bulwer-Lytton,’? Edward George 
Earle Lytton. (1805-1873.) A great British 
novelist, who has also attempted almost every 
kind of literary writing, poetry, political treatises, 
and translations. Having come into possession 
of the large estates of his mother, in compliance 
with the will, he assumed her maiden name, 
Lytton, as his surname, attaching it to his proper 
name Bulwer. 

P. 365. ‘‘Pe-li‘dés.”” A name meaning son 
of Peleus and applied to the Greek hero of the 
Trojan War, Achilles. —— ‘‘Pelops.” The 
mythical hero who migrated from Phrygia or 
Paphlagonia to southern Greece and from whom 
that land was named Peloponnesus. 

P. 366. “Nard.” The name of an aromatic 
plant commonly written spikenard. Horace 
speaks in Ode II., 7 of the Syrian spikenard. 
Among the ancients the name was applied 
to a species of Valerian, of which a well- 
known representative is the garden helio- 
trope.—‘‘ Sulpicius,”’Galba. A member of one 
of the oldest Roman families to whose 
cellars it is probabie Horace had sent casks of 
wine to be stored. 

“‘Ca-tul/lus,’’ Valerius. (87-47 (?) B. C.) His 
extant works consist of one hundred sixteen 
poems on various topics and in different styles. 
Among them is an heroic poem of four hundred 
nine lines, called the ‘‘Nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis.” 

P. 368. ‘‘The river Styx.’? See note on p. 
265 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December, 1889. 
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P. 371. ‘‘ Pros’er-pine.” The wife of Pluto 
and queen of the infernal regions.—‘‘ A2’a-cus.”’ 
One of the three judges in Hades, the lower 
world.——‘‘ The Elysian fields.”” The residence 
of the departed souls of the blessed.——‘‘ Sap- 
pho”’ (saf’fo). A Greek poetess who flourished 
about 600 B.C. The story told of her is that she 
fell deeply in love with a beautiful youth named 
Phaon who did not requite her affection, and that 
she finally threw herself from a promontory of 
Leucadia into the sea.——‘‘ Al-cz/us.’’ A Greek 
lyric poet contemporaneous with Sappho. 

P. 372. ‘“‘Pro-me’the-us.’’ The Titan (one 
of the sons of Earth and Heaven) to whom and’ 
his brother Epimetheus, was committed by the 
gods the task of making man and all the other 
animals and bestowing upon them all needed 
faculties. Prometheus stole for the use of mor- 
tals, fire from heaven, which so offended Jupiter 
that he punished the thief by having him chained 
to a rock and sending a vulture every day to 
feed on his liver which grew again as fast as it 
was devoured.—‘‘The sire of Pelops’’ was 
Tantalus. who, for having revealed some of the 
secrets of Jupiter, was punished by being so 
placed that tempting food and drink were con- 
stantly just beyond his reach but which eluded 
him as he sought eagerly in a starving condi- 
tion to satisfy himself.——‘‘ O-ri’on.’? The son 
of Neptune, a handsome giant and mighty 
hunter. 

P. 374. ‘“‘Eurus.’? The east wind.—“‘Ti- 
tho’nus.’”? The brother of King Priam. Aurora 
who loved him obtained from the gods the gift 
of immortality for him, but not the gift of eter- 
nal youth, and he consequently shrunk away to 
a little, decrepit, old man. As he could not die, 
Aurora changed him to a cicada, or locust. 

P. 375. ‘*Parched Daunus.’’ Daunus was 
the son of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. He crossed 
over into Apulia and ruled there. This laud was 
scarce of water, and by poetical license the ad- 
jective translated parched, which belongs to the 
land, was transferred to its king. 

P. 376. ‘“‘Mel-pom/’e-ne.’’? One of the nine 
Muses, the Muse of tragedy. 

“ Dulce et decorum” etc. “It is sweet and 
glorious to die for one’s country.’’——‘‘ Justum 
et tenacem”’ etc. ‘‘A just man and one tena- 
cious of his purpose.’’ 

P. 379. ‘‘Phra-a’tes.”” A king of Parthia. 
——“‘‘Ilia.”” Another name for Rhea Silvia, the 
mother of Romulus and Remus. 

P. 380. ‘‘Iulus.’”? The poem is addressed to 
Iulus Antonius, a friend of Horace.——‘‘Ic/a- 
rus.” The son of Dedalus the skillful artificer. 
Having drawn upon himself the anger of King 
Minos of Crete, he was imprisoned, but haviug 
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been released by the wife of Minos, he pro- ‘‘ Mzonian.’’ An adjective, referring to Homer, 


cured for himself and Icarus wings, by which 
they couldescape fromthe country. The wings 
were fastened on with wax, and Dedalus flew in 
safety over the A/gean, but Icarus soared too 
near the sun, and, the wax melting, he fell into 
that part of the Agean which was afterward 
called from him the Icarian Sea. ‘‘Cen/taurs.”’ 
A fabled race represented as half horses and halt 
men.——‘“‘ Chimera.” A fire-breathing mon- 
ster, which made havoc in Lycia and surround- 
ing countries, and was at last killed by Bel- 
lerophon, son of the Corinthian King Glaucus. 

P. 381. ‘‘Dircean Swan.’’ A name given to 
Pindar, derived from Dirce a fountain of Thebes, 
near to the poet’s birth-place. 

P. 383. ‘‘The Pisos.’”” It was to the Piso 
who was consul in 15 B. C. and afterward 
governor of the province Pamphylia, and to his 
two sons that this poem was addressed. 

P. 385. ‘‘ Castor and Pollux.’’ Sons of Jupi- 
ter and Leda, brothers of Helen of Troy. They 
accompanied the Argonauts. They perished in 
war, at least Castor was killed, and Pollux 
being immortal, prayed Jupiter that he might 
die with his brother. Jupiter consented that 
they together should spend alternately one day 
on earth and one in the heavenly abodes. They 
were placed among the stars as the Gemini, or 
Twins, and received divine honors under the 
name of the Dioscuri (sons of Jupiter). 

** Al-ci/dés.”” Son or descendant of Alczus, 
referring to Hercules. It is thought by some 
authorities that the name when applied to Her- 
cules is derived from the Greek word a/ké’, 
meaning strength. 

P. 387. ‘‘Sertorius.” See ‘“‘ Outline History 
of Rome,”’ p. 134. 

P. 390. ‘‘ Racine” (ra-seen), Jean. (1639- 


1699.) A French tragic poet.——‘ Corneille, 
(kor-nal), Pierre. (1606-1684.) A French 
dramatist.——‘“‘Otway,’’ Thomas. (1651-1685.) 
An English dramatist. 

‘‘Mutatis mutandis.’ ‘‘The necessary changes 
being made.”’ 

P. 392. ‘‘ Bernini ’’ (ber-neé nee), Giovanni 


Lorenzo. (1598-1680.) An Italian sculptor.—— 
‘*Nassau,’’ William III., King of England.—— 
‘*Kneller,’’ Godfrey. (1648-1723.) An English 
portrait painter, born in Germany.——“ Black- 
more,’’ Sir Richard. (About 1650-1729.) An 
English physician and poet. His writings were 
severely attacked by Pope in his ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ 
and bis name came to be a synonym for dullness. 
—‘‘Quarles,” Francis. (1592-1644.) An 
English author.——‘‘Old Ben.’’ Ben Jonson. 
——‘Surly Dennis.”” John Dennis. (165-7 
1734.) An English- writer; a critic.—— 


either because he was a son of Mzon, or be- 
cause he lived in Mzonia. 

P. 393. “Eusden”’ ((?)——1730), ‘‘ Philips” 
(1671-1749), ‘‘ Settle’ (1648-1723), obscure En- 
glish authors. 

P. 397. ‘‘Tau-tol’o-gous ver-bos’i-ty.”” A 
super-abundance of words having the same 
meaning. 

P. 398 ‘‘Lateranus.’’ A noble Roman, who, 
for taking part in a conspiracy against Nero, 
was put to death. ‘‘ Longinus,’”’ Cassius. A 
celebrated jurist, who was banished by Nero. 

‘‘Democritus,’’ (about 460-360 B. C.), ‘‘ Her- 
aclitus,”” (about the close of the sixth century, 
B. C.), Greek philosophers. 

P. 401. “Tully.” Cicero, whose whole name 
was Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

P. 403. ‘‘Lydiat,’? Thomas. (1572-1646.) An 
English mathematician, who suffered persecu- 
tion for his loyalty to Charles I., and who died 


in poverty. 
‘“Garrick,’? David. (1716-1779.) A famous 
English actor.——‘‘ Mrs. Thrale.’”’ (1740-1821.) 


An English authoress, at whose house, for a 
number of years, Dr. Johnson made his home, 
and where a select company of literary friends 
were accustomed to hold regular meetings. 
After the death of Mr. Thrale she became the 
wife of an Italian music master, Piozzi. 

P. 404. ‘‘Getulian beast.’”? An African ele- 
phant. Getulia is a country of Africa, lying 
south of Numidia. 

P. 407. “‘Hecuba.’”’ The wife of Priam, 
king of Troy. On the destruction of that city, 
she was enslaved by the Greeks, and carried to 
the Thracian Chersonese. There she saw her 
daughter Polyxena sacrificed, and her son 
Polydorus murdered. She vowed revenge, and 
shortly after killed the two sons of King Poly- 
mestor, and tore out the father’s eyes. Aga- 
memnon pardoned her for the crime, but 
Polymester prophesied that she should be 
changed into a dog and leap into the sea. One 
account says that the inhabitants tried to stone 
her, but thatshe was changed into a dog and 
went howling through the country for a long 
time. 

P. 408. ‘‘Croesus.”” The last king of Lydia. 
He reigned 560-546 B. C. The Grecian phi- 
losopher Solon was attracted by the fame of his 
power and wealth to visit this king, and in reply 
to the question of the latter, as to who was the 
happiest man he hadever seen, replied that no 
man could be accounted happy until his life had 
ended 1n a happy way, for no living man knew 
what miseries might be awaiting him. After 
Croesus had been conquered by the Persian 


























Cyrus, he was condemned to be burned alive. 
On the pyre he called out three times the name 
of Solon. Cyrus inquired who Solon was, and on 
being told this story spared the life of Croesus 
and made him his counselor. 

P. 409. ‘‘Sardanapalus.’”’ An Assyrian king, 
who lived in the seventh century, B. C., noted 
for the effeminacy and weakness of his char- 
acter, and for his voluptuous style of living. 
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P. 187. ‘‘Bacon.” See note in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for March, p. 734. 

“Locke,” John. (1632-1704.) An eminent 
English philosopher and philanthropist. His 
great work ishis ‘‘Essay on the Human Under- 
standing.” 

“Stahl,’”? Georg Ernst. (1660-1734.) A 
noted German physician and chemist. —— 
.“ Black,” Joseph (1728-1799), ‘‘ Priestley,” 
Joseph (1733-1804),celebrated English chemists. 

P. 188 and P. 189. For ‘“‘Lavoisier,’? and 


“Tyndall”? respectively, see THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for December, p. 350 and p. 348. 
P. 197. ‘ Centigrade.’’ A word derived from 


the French and meaning graduated into one 
hundred equal parts. This thermometer is also 
known as the Celsius thermometer, taking the 
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name from the one who first employed this 
scale, Anders Celsius (1701-1744) a Swedish as- 
tronomer. —— ‘‘Réaumur”’ (ra-o-mer), René 
Antoine (1683-1757). A French natural philos- 
opher. His thermometer is still largely used in 
Germany and some other parts of Europe.—— 
‘‘Fahrenheit’’ (fa’ren-hite), Gabriel Daniel. 
(1690-1736.) A German mechanician. 

P. 207. ‘‘Prof. Langley,’’ Samuel Pierpont. 
(1834——-.) An American astronomer. Since 
1867 professor of this branch of science in the 
University of Pennsylvania in Pittsburg, and 
since 1887 assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He isa member of many foreign and 
American scientific societies, and has received 
numerous medals for hisservice. His most pop- 
ular published work is his ‘‘ New Astronomy.”’ 

P. 210. Inthe description of a high pressure 
engine, for Fig. 226, read Fig. 225. 

‘‘Meteorology.” ‘‘The science which treats 
of the atmosphere and its phenomena.” The 
term meteor in science is applied to any appear- 
ance in the air, such as rain, clouds, snow, etc. 
The word is derived from two Greek words 
meaning beyond and to lift up in air. 

P. 216. ‘‘Cher-ra-poon-jee’.” A village in 
north-eastern India, in the Cossyah Hills, 135 
miles northeast of Dacca. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


WILKINSON’S ‘‘PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE 
LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.” 

I. Q. What accounts for the fact that Rome 
never created anything considerable in the dra- 
matic line? A. She was constantly making 
tragedy in her history. 

2. Q. Who are the two sole surviving repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Roman drama? 
A. Plautus and Terence. 

3. Q. What Greek author lives now almost 
wholly in the reproduction of his works by these 
authors? A. Menander. 

4. Q. What is true regarding the nationality 
of Plautus and Terence? A. Neither was a na- 
tive Roman. 

5. Q. What was the practicel tendency of 
their works? A. To deprave the moral tone of 
Roman character. 

6. Q. Of what does the specimen play from 
Plautus remind the reader? A. The Tempest 
by Shakspere. 

7. Q. In what does the humor ir his scenes 
mostly lie? A. In the situations. 


8. Q. Who is said to have assisted Terence in 
his plays? A. Scipio Minor. 

g. Q. In what respect does Terence differ 
from Plautus? A. He introduces the reflective 
element in his writings. 

1o. Q. Animated by what example did the 
students of two American colleges present plays 
from these authors? A. That of the famous 


Westminster School of England. {74 ..¥¢+O 


11. Q. Howis Lucretius represented? A. As 
a great poet who did not write a great poem. 

12. Q. What was the object of his one in- 
complete work? A. To explore the universe 
and vindicate man against the ways of the gods. 

13. Q. What renowned poem has an object 
almost exactly opposite to this? A. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. 

14. Q. In what respect were Milton and Lu- 
cretius allied to each other? A. In the sublim- 
ity and audacity of their attempts. 

15. Q. Of what master was Lucretius a most 
loyal disciple? A. Epicurus. 

16. Q. How does Lucretius attempt to solve 
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the problem of the universe? A. By an atomic 
theory which required no creative agency and 
no controlling power. 

17. Q. What is the most poetical of his con- 
jectures to account for the motions of the stars? 
A. That they glide at will through a celestial 
pasture seeking their food. 

18. Q. What creed was held by Lucretius 
concerning human existence? A. That death 
ends all. 

19. Q. To what living poet is Lucretius 
likened in genius andtemperament? A. Tenny- 
son. 

20. Q. What is true of the English transla- 
tions of Horace? A. That a great proportion of 
their individual quality is lost. 

21. Q. Why should Horace suffer more in 
this respect than other classic authors? A. Be- 
cause with him form was the essential part of 
writing. 

22. Q. From what is a knowledge of his per- 
sonal history gained? A. From his own writ- 
ings. 

23. Q. Into what condition in life was he 
born? A. He was the son of a freedman. 

24. Q. What position did Horace make for 
himself? A. He became poet laureate of the 
empire, and the lyrist and satirist of society. 

25. Q. In what battle does he ludicrously de- 
scribe himself as taking part? A. Philippi. 

26. Q. Howarehis writings classified? A. As 
odes, epodes, satires, and epistles. 

27. Q What lends great English fame to the 
fifth ode? A. Its having been translated by 
Milton. 

28. Q. Of what American poet is one re- 
minded on reading the selections from Horace on 
old age? A. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

29. Q. What great Roman poet was a firm 
friend of Horace? A. Virgil. 

30. Q. In the vindication of what American 
statesman was the opening of the third ode of 
the third book used with fine effect? A. Daniel 
Webster. 

31. Q. After bemoaning the degeneracy of 
his countrymen of what noble Roman does 
Horace sing in contrast? A. Regulus. 

32. Q. What Greek poet does Horace de- 
scribe as worthy of Apollo’s lute? A. Pindar. 

33. Q. What affords the flavor of satire in 
the fable of ‘‘The Town and Country Mouse’’? 
A. The contrast of the leisurely life of the coun- 
try with the exciting scenes of the city. 

34- Q. What English poet by translating 
Horace with ‘‘modern touches here and there” 
fitted the Roman’s satires to his own times? 
A. Pope. 

35- Q. What shows that Horace was a poet 
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for alltime? A. The fact that he took hold of 
what is permanent in human nature. 

36. Q. Who stands with Horace as a repre- 
sentative Roman satirist? A. Juvenal. 

37- Q. How do the productions of the two 
writers compare? A. Horace toyed with satire, 
while in Juvenal’s hand it become a sword. 

38. Q. Whatisknownof Juvenal? A. Noth- 
ing but his name and his works. , 

39. Q. About what time must he have lived? 
A. At the close of the first century, A. D. 

40. Q. What is the legend of his death? 
A. That in punishment for his satires he was 
sent to Egypt at the age of eighty to command 
a cohort, where he died of chagrin. 

41. Q. Were Juvenal’s productions written «s 
a mere play of wit? A. No, he aimed to: paint 
vice in revolting colors. 

42. Q. OfJuvenal’s sixteen satires, which is 
the best? A. The tenth, which treats ot the 
vanity of human wishes. 

43. Q. What topics are successively discussed 
in it as likely to involve disappointment and 
misery? A. Wealth, power, eloquence, fame, 
long life, and beauty. 

44. Q. What English author has written a 
powerful imitation of this satire? A. Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson. 

45. Q. Who is Johnson's parallel to Sejanus 
in this poem? A. Cardinal Wolsey. 

46. Q. Whom does he match against the Rom- 
an’s Hannibal? A. Charles XII. of Sweden. 

47. Q. In what does Juvenal’s genius revel? 
A. In the wretchedness of old age. 

48. Q. What well-known phrase is traced to 
Juvenal for its origin? A. ‘‘A sound mindina 
sound body.”’ 

49. Q. What spirit marks the conclusion of 
this famous satire? A. An almost Christian spirit. 

50. Q. What word alone distinguishes it in 
tone from Bryant’s Thanatopsis? A. The Chris- 
tian word, trust. 


STEELE’S ‘‘CHAUTAUQUA PHYSICS.”’ 

1. Q. Towhatis the term radiant energy 
applied? A. To what is received from the sun, 
stars, and other heated bodies. 

2. Q. How may it manifest itself? 
heat, light, or chemism. 

3. Q. What is heat? A. Motion. 

4. Q. What are its sources? A. The sun, 
stars, and mechanical and chemical energy. 

5. Q. Explain the principle upon which it is 
believed these sources impart heat? A. Their 
molecules are in rapid vibration, and set in 
motion waves of ether which communicate the 
motion to other bodies with which they come 
in contact. 


A. In 








6. Q. How does chemical action manifest 
itself? A. In fire. 

7.Q. What causes the phenomenon of fire? 
A. The combination of the oxygen of the air 
with the carbon and hydrogen of the fuel. 

8. Q. What holds true of all changes from 
mechanical to chemical motion? A. That no 
energy is ever destroyed. 

9. Q. Explain how heat expands bodies. 
A. As the molecules receive an increase of 
energy they swing through wider arcs and push 
against their neighbors, crowding them beyond 
their former limits. 

10. Q. What is meant by the coefficient of 
expansion? A. The ratio of the increase of 
volume to the original volume for a change of 
one degree. 

11. Q. In what class of bodies is this coeffi- 
cient greatest? A. Gases. 

12. Q. What allowance has to be made for 
expansion in the spans of the Brooklyn Bridge ? 
A. More than a yard. 

13. Q. Why do glasses break on the sudden 
application of heat? A. The surface dilates be- 
fore the heat has time to be conducted to the 
interior. 

14 Q. Why does a clock tend to lose time in 
the summer, and to gain in the winter? A. The 
pendulum lengthens in warm weather and short- 
ens in cold. 

15. Q. Whatisapyrometer? A. An instru- 
ment used for measuring linear expansion. 

16. Q. What are the three principal scales in 
use for thermometers? A. The Centigrade, 
Réaumur’s, and Fahrenheit’s. 

17. Q. What are the two fixed points used in 
all of them? A. The freezing and boiling 
points of water. 

18. Q. Howdo these three scales differ from 
oneanother? A. The distance between the two 
fixed points in the Centigrade is divided into 100 
equal spaces ; in Réaumur’s, into 80 spaces ; and 
in Fahrenheit’s, into 180. 

19 Q. Howare the two fixed points marked 
oneach scale? A. On the Centigrade o° and 
100°; Réaumur’s, 0° and 80°; Fahrenheit’s, 32° 
and 212°, 

20. Q. What led the inventor of the latter to 
place zero 32° below the freezing point? A. Be- 
cause he thought that point represented abso- 
lute cold. 

21. Q. How many degrees lower than he 
thought, is absolute cold now estimated to be? 
A. 460°. 

22. Q. Whatis the heat unit? A. The quan- 
tity of heat required to raise the temperature of 
one pound of water through one degree above 
the freezing point. 

H-May. 
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23. Q. When isa body said to be liquefied ? 
A. When enough heat has been communicated 
to it to drive its molecules apart and destroy all 
rigidity. 

24. Q. When isa liquid said to be vaporized? 
A. When enough heat has been applied to drive 
its molecules so far apart as to make it assume a 
gaseous condition. 

25. Q. How much more space does steam oc- 
cupy than the water from which it is made? 
A. 1,700 times as much. 

26. Q. Why will water boil at a lower tem- 
perature upon a mountain than in a valley? 
A. Because the pressure on the surface is not so 
great. 

27. Q. What prevents a drop of waterona 
hot stove, from being in actual contact with the 
stove? A. Theheat by evaporating the water 
forms a cushion of steam upon which the drop 
rests. 

28. Q. By what three modes is heat distri- 
buted? A. Conduction, convection, and radi- 
ation. 

29. Q. Why doesa piece of iron seem colder 
than a piece of wood, or roll of cloth, when all 
have been subjected to the same temperature ? 
A. Because of its better conducting power. 

30. Q. What isconvection? A. The process 
of heating by circulation. 

31. Q. By which of the three modes does the 
earth receive its heat from the sun? A. By 
radiation. 

32. Q. Whatisthe measure of the elastic 
force of steam? A. Nearly fifteen pounds to 
the square inch. 

33. Q. By what machine is this elastic force 
converted into a motive power? A. The steam- 
engine. — 

34. Q. What causes dew? A. The surface 
of the ground at night becomes cool by radi- 
ation and condenses the vapor of the adjacent air. 

35. Q. Why willit not form on cloudy nights ? 
A. Because the clouds reflect the heat radiated 
from the ground. 

36. Q. What are the different kinds of 
clouds? A. Nimbus, stratus, cumulus,and cirrus. 

37- Q. What causes rain? A. A rapid con- 
densation of vapor in the upper regions. 

38. Q. What do variations in the tempera- 
ture of the air produce? A. Winds. 

39. Q. Why do bodies of water tend to 
moderate the climate of the adjacent land? A. 
In the summer they slowly absorb vast quanti- 
ties of heat, which they give off in the cold 
season. 

40. Q. What causes water to expand on 
freezing? A. The formation of crystals. 

41. Q. What is a natural magnet? 


A. An 
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iron ore which has the power of attracting iron 
and a few other elements. 

42. Q What iscalled the positive pole of a 
bar magnet? A. The end which points toward 
the north. 

43. Q. What are the laws of magnetism? 
A. Opposite poles of different magnets attract, 
and like poles repel one another; the force di- 
minishes as the square of the distance increases: 

44. Q. Whatis induction? A. The process 
of developing magnetisn by bringing a magnetic 
body and a magnet near together. 

45. Q. Who are thought to have invented the 
compass? A. The Chinese. 


7HE QUESTION .TABLE. 


46. Q. When didit come into general use 
among European sailors? A. In the fifteenth 
century. 

47. Q. What is meant by the term, the dec- 
lination of the needle? A. Its variation from 
poiuting directly north and south. 

48. Q. What European discovered the fact of 
this declination? A. Columbus. 

49. Q. Why does the needle change its di- 
rection? A. Because the position of the terres- 
trial magnetic poles is not constant. 

50. Q. What is the cause of the earth’s mag- 
netism and the variations in it? A. It is not 
known. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.—NATIONAL AID TO EDU- 
CATION. 


1. Who was the first presidentto favor a na- 
tional university ? 

2. What was the chief cause of the renewed 
attempts in the Forty-Second Congress to found 


a national university ? 

3. For what did the bill reported at that time 
provide ? 

4. What celebrated land ordinance establish. 
ed the precedent of national aid to education ? 

5. In what did the chief excellence of the 
Congressional grant of land for educational 
purposes in 1862, consist ? 

6. How many colleges and universities 
have been called into existence by the above 
grant? 

7. What institutions for the promotion of 
education and science have been established 
and are supported by Congress ? 

8. What is the purpose of the experiment 
stations established by Congressin 1887 ? 

9. How is the number of pupils in the West 
Point Military Academy regulated ? 

10. To whom is due the credit of founding the 
United States Naval Academy ? 

11. What number of naval cadets are allowed 
at the United States Naval Academy ? 

12. When was the Library of Congress estab- 
lished ? 

13. By what five ways may the Library of 
Congress be increased ? 

14. What is the work of the National Bureau 
of Education ? 

15. In what way did the Blair bill propose to 
furnish national aid to the common schools? 


ROMAN LIBRARIES. 

I. What was the first important library of 
ancient Rome? 

2. What incident is related by Strabo, the 
geographer, regarding the concealment of Aris- 
totle’s library ? 

3. According to Vitruvius, in what part of 
the house should the library be placed, and why? 

4. Why were the libraries in private houses 
put into such small rooms? 

5. What three pocket volumes are described 
by Martial, of the costly editions de luxe 
which private collectors were fond of? 

6. How did King Ptolemzus obtain for the 
two royal Alexandrine libraries, the originals of 
the tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides? 

7. When and by whom was the first public 
library in Rome built ? 

8. Who made the public library a state insti- 
tution ? 

g. What four great libraries were destroyed by 
fire between the years 80-363? 

10. What place of honor was reserved for 
books in the early Christian basilicas ? 

11. What pope erected the first building in 
Rome, under the Christian rule, for the study 
and preservation of books? 

12. What was the usual ornamentation ofthe 
friezes of the book-cases in ancient libraries? 

13. Were the books arranged on the shelv2s 
in the same manner as in modern libraries? 

14. According to Cicero, how was the title of 
a book printed and where was it placed ? 

15. What were /ibri elephantini, and what 
library was famous for its collection of them ? 








ENGRAVINGS,—III. 

1. What is the process in wood engraving? 

2. What woods are used ? 

3. How has photography facilitated the pro- 
cess in wood engraving? 

4. What is meant by the term ‘‘handling’’? 

5. How is it managed so that a large cut can 
be produced in a short time? 

6. How is stipple engraving done? 

7. What is fac-simile engraving ? 

8. What is tint engraving? 

9. Decribe the process in anaglytographic en- 
graving ? 

10. How is an anastalic engraving made? 





PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS.—III. SOUND. 


1. The report of a cannon is heard ten 
seconds after the flash is seen. The air being 
at the freezing temperature, what is the distance 
of the cannon ? 

2. A bell is struck at the level of a lake, 
and its sound reflected from the bottom is heard 
one second after. What is the depth of the 
lake? 

3. If the velocity of a sound is 1,123.6 feet per 
second, what is the temperature of the air? 

4. What is the length of a sound wave if 
there are 830 vibrations per second in a tempera- 
ture of 32° F.? 

5. Ifastring 10 inches long vibrates 200 times 
a second how many vibrations will a similar 
string 20 inches long make, stretched by the 
same weight? 

6. The stretching weight of a string being 9 
pounds, its vibrations are 300 a second. To what 
has the weight been changed to make the vibra- 
tions 100 per second ? 

7. Ifa musical sound is due to 250 vibrations, 
to how many vibrations will its higher octave be 
due? 

8. If middle C has 256 vibrations, how many 
will the G above it have? 

g. Find the length of an organ pipe closed at 
one end, the sound waves of which are eight feét 
long. 

Io. If 2 strings vibrating respectively 400 and 
401 times per second are simultaneously sounded 
near each other, what phenomena will follow? 





SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY.—HORACE. 


I. What lines from the writings of Horace 
(Odes III. 4) name the mountain on which 


stood his childhood’s home? 

2. Who was ‘‘Orbilius of the birch,” made 
famous by Horace? 

3. What does Horace say concerning his 
father’s bounty in supporting him while at school 
in Rome? 
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4. What price did Horace pay for having joined 
the forces of Brutus ? 

5. How does he say he sought to repair his 
fortunes? 

6. What sorceress and her accomplice intro- 
duced in the writings of Horace bear a strong 
likeness to the witches of ‘‘ Macbeth”’ ? 

7. In what words does Horace (Satires I.4) dis- 
claim for himself the poet’s gifts? 

8. What has led the peasantry now residing in 
the neighborhood of the farm of Horace to sup- 
pose that the poet must have been an English- 
man ? 

g. In what words (Odes II. 18) does Horace 
express his contentment in this country home? 

10. According to Simcox, who is the ‘‘ bore ”’ 
described by Horace (Satires I. 9) supposed to 
be? . 

11. Into the mouth of what rustic sage does 
Horace put words of good advice to dinner- 
givers and diners-out? 

12. What words from Shakspere do the fol- 
lowing lines addressed to Dellius (Odes II. 3) 
recall, 

‘One road, and to one bourne 

We all are goaded 

To undiscovered shores, from which is no re- 
call”? 9 

13. What was Horace’s way of expressing 
(Satires I. 10) the adage, ‘‘ To carry coals to New- 
castle’? ? 

14. In writing (Epistle I. 7) to what friend 
does he use the tollowing expression, 

“In every state the maxim still holds true 

On your own last take care to fit your shoe’’? 

15. In the Avs Poetica in what lines does 
Horace reveal the secret of writing well ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR APRIL. 
THE UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE. 

1 “For each single letter 6 cents for 30 
miles,’’ with a regular increase in rate to ‘‘ over 
450 miles, 25 cents.’’ 2. In 1875; the action of 
Congress in the reduction of 10 per cent in the 
pay of all railroad companies. 3. A plan sug- 
gested by Col. Armstrong, assistant-postmaster 
at Chicago, for putting post-office cars on the 
principal railroads, in which mails could be 
made up by the clerks, while in transit. 4. By 
means of a large V-shaped iron fastened to the 
inner part of the car, the long arm of which is 
projected at an acute angle, catching the mail 
pouch which is hung from a mail crane near the 
track. 5. Leather mail-pouches, brown ; leather 
horse mail-bags, brown; through registered 
mail-pouches, scarlet and white duck; mail- 
sacks made of jute canvas; mail-sacks of cotton 
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canvas with thirteen blue stripes, for foreign 
mails ; registered foreign mail-sacks, with twelve 
red stripes; coin sacks made of jute; inter- 
registered mail-sacks, with vermilion stripes. 
6. In various forms since 1792. 7. In 1885. 
8. In 1873. 9. From 1 cent to $4.99 inclusive ; 
the fee is 3 cents. 10. In 1884. 11. From 2 
cents per half ounce to 2 cents per ounce. 
12. The widows of ex-presidents Adams, Polk, 
Taylor, Garfield, and Grant. 13 From 75 to 
over 60,000. 14. Franklin, Washington, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Webster, Clay, 
Jefferson, and Commodore Perry. 15. Houdon. 


THE PROFESSIONS IN ROME. 

I. Because so many practicing them were 
slaves. ». The law. 3. Publicspeaking. 4. In- 
vective. 5. Partly to the loss of liberty attend- 
ing the end of the republic, and partly to the 
difficulty with which a poor man could make 
his way to the front. 6. ‘‘One who wears a 
brilliant robe of purple, and lives in a splendid 
house with an equestrian statue of himself in 
the vestibule.’’ 7. Servile associations, small 
pay, and small acquirements. 8. At the 
end of the republic. 9. ‘‘The sum a jockey 
received for a single race,’’—one aureus from 
each scholar. 10. His patrons amd friends, and 
especially the emperor. 11. The want of pat- 
ronage extended to authors by the rich and 
great, contrasting the condition of the poet of 
his time with the wealth lavished on Virgil. 
12. About 200 B.C. 13 Galen. 14. To pu- 
tridity of the ‘‘ four humors,’’—blood, phlegm, 
bile, and black bile. 15. They found disease 
only in the tissues, 


ENGRAVINGS.—II. 

1. ‘A polished copper plate is covered witha 
ground of varnish prepared for the purpose, and 
upon it the design is drawn, line for line, as itis 
intended to appear upon the paper, with a sharp 
needle, which scratches through the varnish to 
the plate and leaves the metal bare. “When the 
design is completed, the surface is covered with 
aqua fortis. This attacks the spots laid bare by 
the needle, and bites into the copper. After 
being bitten in, etching usually receives some 
finish with the dry point.’’ 2. The process of 
corroding copper and steel plates with acid. 
3. The etching-needle is a sharp steel point fit- 
ted into a handle, and is used to remove the 
coating and expose the metal to the acid ; the 
dry point is an etching-needle used to scratch 


lines upon the bare metal, and thus bring out 
the parts not bitten deep enough by the acid. 
4. After the plate has been in the bath long 
enough for the palest linesto be bitten in, it is 
removed from the bath and these lines are 
‘stopped out,” or covered, with a varnish, 
which protects them from the acid ; this process 
is done again and again, until the required 
depths are obtained. 5. Usually brown or 
black, or acombination of the two. 6. Japanese ; 
parchment; vellum; satin. 7. Painter etch- 
ings are the work of artists who engrave their 
own designs ; reproductive etchings are copies 
of pictures. 8. A method of engraving designed 
to imitate India ink, bister, or sepia. 9. The 
emphasis placed on certain linesto produce the 
effect which painters produce by actual color. 
Io. In mezzo-tint the process is from dark to 
light, in other engravings from light to dark. 
The drawing is made on a surface previously 
roughened, and the roughness is removed by 
scraping and burnishing where lights are de- 
sired, and by increasing the indentation for 
deeper shades. 


PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS.—II. PRESSURE. 

I. 5,680 ounces. 2. .0723-+ cubic feet. 3. 3% 
ounces. 4. 104 feet. 5. 624 cubic feet. 6. 424.- 
116 pounds. 7. 648,000 pounds. 8. 1,178.1 
pounds. 9. 193.2 pounds. 10. 187.5 pounds. 


NEWTON, 

1. The breaking out of the civil war between 
Charles I. and Parliament. Galileo. 2. A rude 
sun-dial made by Newton, consisting of pins set 
upon the roofs of adjacent houses. It served as 
a sort of town clock. 3. That he threw them 
aside as too easy to require study. 4. His cele- 
brated letter of advice to Mr. Aston, and his 
attempted experiments in transmutations. 
5. History and chronology. 6. The theory that 
white light is the resultant of innumerable rays 
possessing different colors. 7. Leibnitz. 
Flamsteed. 8. That of the differential calculus, 
a new method of mathematical analysis. 9. His 
theory of universal gravitation. 10. A mistake 
in the length of the earth’s radius. 11. The 
‘Principia.’ 12. His favorite dog Diamond up- 
set a burning candle among the papers contain- 
ing this work and destroyed them all. 13. New- 
ton’s niece, who for the last twenty years of his 
life managed his household affairs. 14. Twenty- 
five years. 15. Queen Anne, in the year 1703. 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.”” 


“‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.”” 


‘‘Never be Discouraged.”’ 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May |. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 


B fie what can we trace the pretty custom of 
giving May-baskets? Has it come down 
from the time of Athenzeus when Greek lovers 
garlanded the doors of the homes of fair Greek 
maidens, or is it a relic of the ancient Floralia ? 
The custom seems to have existed so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
The Scribe recalls how as a youngster there was 
one morning besides Christmas and the Fourth 
of July on which he was willing to rise early,— 
the firstof May. He recalls the excitement with 
which the May-basket was tied to the door-knob, 
the door-bell pulled, and how he scampered 
away to a safe hiding-place where he could peer 
out at the eager hands that untied the ribbon and 
the bright eyes that scanned the little gifts. 
How all this comes back to him this morning as 
he finds a May-basket tied to the door of the 
sanctum, the flowers being the kind words from 
the circles, the honey and cakes the record of 
their progress and growth. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CaNnaApDA.—First in the basket is a letter from 
the Acadians of St. John. They choose for their 
flower the trailing arbutus as emblematic of 
sturdy growth undaunted by rocky soil and 
wintry skies; and for their motto, ‘‘ Reaching 
forth unto those things which are before.”? From 
these signs we venture to guess that the Acadians 
are an earnest, thorough-going company. 

MASSACHUSEYTS.—Sixteen names, all new, for 
the great record book of the Class of ’93, come 
from Bernardston. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Knoxville contributes a 
statement of the organization of a circle named 
in honor of Pericles, having fifteen members and 
holding bi-weekly meetings.——New Wilming- 
ton Circle indorses the sentiment that it is nec- 
essary to the life of.a circle that its members 


HorRAcE Day—May 22. 

CIcERO Day—June 17. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

ST. PavL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—-August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


break bread together at least once a year, and 
has inaugurated an annual banquet fixing the 
date as New Year’s Eve. The first one wasa 
brilliant success. So are all the meetings. The 
twenty-one members attend regularly and the 
programs ot THE CHAUTAUQUAN are closely fol- 
lowed.—tThe circle at Kelly Point showed its 
spirit of enterprise by giving a public entertain- 
ment on February 14, the proceeds of which were 
sent to the Union Class Building fund. Besides 
doing the regular work, this circle celebrates the 
Memorial Days and gives frequent receptions. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Ten students have been 
busily working since October in Wheeling, and 
send in their names just in time for the May- 
basket. 

GEoRGIA.—The circle in Toccon is the result 
of the influence of a student in Dahlonega, a 
good work surely, and one whose progress we 
shall watch with interest. 

TExas.—Circle number three in Tyler reports 
itself. It is named the Athenian and has a large 
membership.——Six friends read together in 
Waxahachie last year and now have organized the 
Sappho Circle. The weekly meetings, they say, 
are looked forward to with genuine pleasure. 

Oxu10.—An exchange from Toledo sends a 
marked paragraph to the effect thata circle 
comprising a half dozen wide-awake young 
ladies has been organized, to be known as 
the Vincent of Toledo.——A circle of ten 
organized in Stryker in January, with the inten- 
tion of working hard enough to make up 
for the delay.——The Qui Vive of Rogers writes : 
‘* Our little circle has met regularly on Saturday 
evenings all the year, although some of the num- 
ber live far in the country and the roads have 
been unusually bad. We remember all the Me. 
morial Days, follow the programs of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, and do all the required work. Our 
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meetings are so enjoyable that we are sometimes 
impatient for the evening to come.’’——A letter 
from the Minerva of Sandusky describes a pros- 
perous circle of fifteen, meeting Monday after- 
noons at the various homes. The presiding offi- 
cer is a graduate of ’89. 

ILLINOIS.—The Progressive of Chicago tells of 
at least one member who intends to join the 
Guild of the Seven Seals.——The word from 
Champaign is that the work is proceeding most 
favorably. 

MICHIGAN.—A word picture comes from Port- 
land of four faithful students meeting weekly, 
with white seal memoranda, test questions, and 
the other elective parts of the course. 

Iowa.—A bright little note from the Alpha 
of Emerson tells of its organization which orig- 
inated in the desire of some teachers to take up 
a course of reading. Finding the C. L. S.C. 
more attractive than any other they began it, 
and although their first meeting was not held till 
December, their habits ofstudy have made ‘‘catch- 
ing up’’ easy.—Kellogg Circle drops us a 
postal to let us know that it has ten ’93’s. 

NEBRASKA.—The following is from a member 
of Lexington Circle: ‘‘ Our circle organized last 
October and has met one afternoon of each week 
ever since. We follow the programs of THE 


CHAUTAUQUAN and make good use of the Ques- 


tions and Answers. A leader is chosen for each 
subject and the usual method of conducting reci- 
tations is by questioning each member in turn. 
We adhere to the policy of making the meetings 
instructive rather than entertaining, and the in- 
formality allowable with so small a membership 
as ours is very enjoyable.”’ 

SoutH DaKxoTa.—Greetings are sent by the 
eleven members of Big Stone City Circle. 

WASHINGTON.—The Athenian of Tacoma, the 
fourth circle of the city, gives a glowing account 
of the rapid progress made by its fifteen mem- 
bers and the delightful manner in which Cesar 
Day was celebrated.——Five Bostonians who 
have removed about as far to the north-westward 
as possible and yet keep within ‘‘ The States,” 
write of the circle they have formed in Mount 
Vernon. It is named Skagit from the county of 
which their home is the county seat. 

OREGON.— An increase from eleven to 
twenty-two members is the good news from 
Corvallis. 

CALIFORNIA.—A note of introduction to the 
Filben Circle of San Francisco is received. The 
circle bears the name of its president, the pastor 
of the Bush Street M. E. Church. Its active 
membership is twenty.——The Live Oak of Ala- 
meda and Calistoga Circle report their mem- 
bership each as twelve. 
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AUSTRALIA.—The circle of twelve members in 
Melbourne has very interesting papers and dis- 
cussions at its meetings. The time spent in 
waiting for books is improved in various ways 
so that as much is accomplished in a year as in 
circles nearer the Central Office. All of the 
memoranda were filled out and returned prompt- 
ly last year, and now the circle is deep in 
Roman History. 

CanapDa.—A lecture on natural philosophy 
with experiments by a specialist and a progress- 
ive conversation party were among the extras 
this year in Central Circle of London.— The 
rule in the Philomathean of Olessa is to have 
the questioner retain his office as long as a sub- 
ject is being studied. In response to roll-call, 
quotations are given from one author for a month 
and then a new author is selected. 

MAINE.—All the programs of the Clio are pub- 
lished in the local paper of Mechanic Falls, and 
the secretary kindly sends us several clippings. 
They show that liberal use is made of all depart- 
ments of THE CHAUTAUQUAN even to the News 
Summary. The report of Freedom Circle is 
one of perseverance through sickness and irreg- 
ular meetings, with all the work done and well- 
done.——Ocean Circle of Kennebunkport since 
we last heard from there has grown to a 
membership of twenty-eight.——The Sunrise of 
Eastport and the Angelo of Winthrop are as 
prosperous as ever. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—Our old friend in Candia, 
the Charmingfare, is keeping up its reputation 
for interest and thoroughness, ——Six in Milford 
are graduates, a good proportion in a circle of 
the size of the Argus. A recent evening was 
given to a mock town-meeting in which ques- 
tions of local importance were discussed with 
much spirit——The membership in Laconia re- 
mains the same as last year.——The Archers of 
Tilton are fortunate in having an enthusiastic 
leader, and the thirty-five under his instruction 
seem to be endowed with the same spirit. A 
rule of the circle is that no one shall do any 
thing unwillingly. In March a public entertain- 
ment was given, entitled An Evening with Long- 
fellow. After appropriate tableaux, music, and 
recitations, the refreshments were served by 
Priscilla, Evangeline, Minnehaha, and others 
whom Longfellow has immortalized. 

VERMONT.—Extra work is imposed by the Mi- 
nerva of Barre and all take pride in having it 
done well. The number of members is limited 
to fifteen. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A pleasant method of fixing 
in memory the events of Roman history has been 
used in some of the meetings of West Acton Cir- 
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cle. Each member selected a characterand told 
the story in the style of an autobiography. The 
test was in finding how many of the listeners 
could tell the name of the supposed narrator.—— 
It makes one almost dizzy to read of the many 
things accomplished outside of the regular work 
of Wellesley Hills Circle,—receptions, drives, 
Memorial Day celebrations, lectures on science, 
lectures on literature, and all entered into with 
the enthusiasm which has made the circle such 
a success. The Mnemosyneans of South- 
bridge, true to their name, remember to send in 
their report promptly. They meet at the home of 
the superintendent of schools and devote the 
evening to recitation and the reading of essays 
and selected articles.——In the informal meet- 
ings held by Central Square Circle of Woburn, 
the required reading is talked over and questions 
asked about it. Occasional essays and debates 
complete the program.—— Lummis Circle of 
Stoneham has a fine membership list, thirty-six, 
and twelve are post-graduates.——Newton Cir- 
cle has found that inviting friends to the meet- 
ings is an easy way to secure new members, a 
hint to other circles, by the way.——The Pio- 
neer of New Bedford keeps up to the times by 
requiring an item of news from each member, 
help in criticizing a new book or painting, and 
facts about the author or artist. Ifa whole even- 
ing cannot be spent for a Memorial, slips of 
paper with quotations from the author’s works are 
distributed, and the holder must tell in what 
book or poem the sentiment occurs.——A strict 
adherence to the required work is the policy of 
the Raymond of Lynn. One reception is given 
each year.—vVedic Circle of: Freetown enrolls 
nineteen. The second year of the Browning of 
Sheldonville is nearly finished.— The interest 
is unabated in Erving Circle although the meet- 
ings have been somewhat irregular because of 
prevailing illness. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Rainbow Circle is planning to 
have special exercises for the close of the year, 
as all but one of its members graduate. May the 
Scribe remind these students that graduating 
day is called also commencement ?——Hall Cir- 
cle of West Hartford sends out its programs in 
advance, and gives an occasional suggestion 
like, ‘‘ Answers wof to be in the. words of the 
book”; ‘‘All are expected to take part in the 
Table Talk, the subject of which is wai 
“Wear your C. L. S.C. badge.” 

NEw YorK.—The artist of No Name Circle of 
Brooklyn shows much inventive ingenuity in the 
designs for programs, a different decoration ap- 
pearing oneach. Thecyclostyle is used, being 
much cheaper than printing. The sixth year of 
this circle finds it with its full quota of member- 


ship, fifty, and the average attendance is very 
near that number.——For two years the Round 
Table of Addison has followed the programs of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. One evening of the past 
winter was taken for reading the play of Julius 
Ceesar in connection with the Roman History. 
—‘‘Let us work in harmony and for each 
other's good,”’ is the motto of Canton Circle. 
The two who graduated last year retain their act- 
ive membership.——The Athenians of Little 
Falls had a Roman Saturnalia on New Year’s 
Eve. Each guest wore the cap of Roman freed- 
men and exchanged presents of pottery. ——‘‘We 
never did more thorough work than this year,”’ 
writes the secretary of the Mary A. Lathbury of 
Manchester, which was organized in 1883. 
The Bryant of Webster likes the idea of alter- 
nating recitations and has devoted one meeting 
to Roman History, the following to Political 
Economy.——The afternoon and evening classes 
of Le Roy join their forces once a month to cele- 
brate the Special Memorial Day.—tThere are 
twenty-eight Neapolitans this year in Naples. —— 
Once a year Whalen Circle of Macomb assists in 
a public entertainment, the proceeds of which 
go toward some local benevolence.——The two 
circles of Gouverneur hold occasional union 
meetings.——Walton Circle enrolls twenty-six. 
—tThe Vincent Circle of Buffalo held in March 
a farewell reception to its leader, the Rev. W. D. 
Bridge, who is about to return to pastoral work 
in Massachusetts. The loss of so valued a leader 
will test the inherent strength of the Vincent, 
but there is every indication that the circle will 
continue to exert as in the past, a strong social 
and intellectual influence. The career of the 
circle has been somewhat phenomenal: or- 
ganized two years ago in a Methodist church it 
quickly became a neighborhood gathering and 
its membership of sixty-five included no less 
than six different religious denominations. To 
its untiring president and scarcely less to its in- 
defatigable members is due the success’of this 
organization. It has held fifty-one meetings in 
the past two years. Three times the question of 
bi-weekly instead of weekly meetings was pre- 
sented, only to be overwhelmingly voted down. 

NEW JERSEY.—The four members of Hum- 
boldt Circle of Newark are pharmacists, and 
their work keeps them employed so many hours 
a day that frequent meetings are not possible, 
but most thorough individual work is done.—— 
The Excelsior of South River has seven readers. 
——Four hope to graduate from Shiloh Circle 
this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Harrisburg Circle sends to 
its members programs printed on the type-writer 
or written with an electric pen.——Chautauquans 
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from Harrisburg and Middletown attended the 
entertainment given in February by Franklin 
Circle of Steelton. The Circle numbers twenty. 
——Juniata Circle of Lewistown is composed of 
graduates and ’go’s, which means, of course, a 
fine seal circle next year.——The Chautauqua 
library of Montrose is the result of the enter- 
prise of Montrose Circle.-——Eighteen are read- 
ing in Homer Circle of Philadelphia.——‘‘ We 
enter into the work with heart and soul,’’ writes 
the secretary of Pioneer circle of Hamburgh. 

DELAWARE.—Seaford Circle reports an in- 
crease in membership, having now fifteen rep- 
resenting the various C. L. S. C. classes. 

MARYLAND.—In March a pleasant reunion was 
held at Cambridge of all the graduates, former 
members, and active members of Carlisle Circle. 

GEORGIA.—One of the ambitious circles keep- 
ing up an organization through the summer, is 
the Highland of Atlanta. It is a neighborhood 
circle and limited in membership to eighteen 
friends and neighbors, but its capacity for work 
seems to have no limits set. Among the sample 
programs sent we notice several unique features. 
One roll-call was responded to by reading a sen- 
tence from the Pronunciation Test of the No- 
vember number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and by 
reading three times, as rapidly as possible, asen- 
tence from those given on page 324 of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for December. On New Year’s Eve 
one part of the program was the reading of an 
original poem on how to keep husbands at home 
during the evenings of the coming year. The 
circle enjoys the advantage of connection with 
the Gillet Chautauqua League.——Interest in- 
creases in the Etowah of Columbus and new 
members have been added. 

FLORIDA.—Eight ’90’s and two ’92’s form the 
Sand Spur of Orlando. 

LouvISIANA.—The regular members of the Au- 
dubon of New Orleans are all ’go’s. 

Ox10.—The Bryant, Simpson, St. John, and 
Vincent Circles of Toledo furnish items fora 
column once a week in the Blade.——The two 
circles of Granville have been merged into one. 
——lIn Ashland Circle a different leader is ap- 
pointed for each evening, unless after one trial 
a leader shows a decided talent for some one 
subject ; in that case, she is asked to lead for as 
many evenings as the subject is discussed.—— 
Painesville Circle has done some telling work, 
for in 1887 there were but nine members, now 
there are forty-two.——The parlors of the M. E. 
parsonage are the meeting place of the Pleiades 
each Saturday evening in Canfield. For the 
time being the parlors are called the Hall in the 
Grove, and on Special Days they are decorated 
with flowers. The circle’s badge is olive and 
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crimson, and its motto, ‘‘Do noble deeds, not 
dream them all day long.’’——Collamer Circle 
of East Cleveland is large and enthusiastic, 
Thirty-nine are regularly enrolled, and a third 
more attend the meetings. Gambier Circle is 
divided into two divisions, one being on duty on 
alternate evenings. When an open meeting is 
held, both divisions unite. ——The Eupatrids of 
Peebles began the year with increased member- 
ship and rexewed zeal. ——Scott Circle of 
Reed’s Mills will send a delegation to Chautau- 
qua next summer for diplomas.——A good de- 
gree of interest is maintained in Medina Circle, 
It has held weekly meetings for three years. — 
A limit of twenty-five members is set by Ur- 
bana Circle. Its largest representation is in the 
Class of ’91. 

INDIANA.—Greensburg Circle is finishing its 
eighth year. This circle recently enjoyed the 
hospitality of the students in Oscar, a literary 
program, an address on Labor, refreshments, 
and a social hour being the order of the even- 
ing.—Informal discussions of the lesson are 
preferred to regular recitations by Fairmount 
Circle, as the membership is small.—Nothing 
is allowed to prevent the meeting at least once 
a week of Columbus Circle. If on the usual 
night there is some special attraction elsewhere, 
another evening of the same week is designated 
circle night. 

ILLINOIS.—Once a month from Io o’clock in 
the morning until 4 o’clock in the afternoon the 
Beta of Delavan holds its meetings. A lunch is 
served at noon by the hostess, and there is much 
social enjoyment as well as study. ——Plus Ultra 
of Chicago reports as one of five segments of a 
large circle whick convenes monthly. The di- 
visions meet for review twice between the gen- 
eral gatherings. Minerva’s Owls of Ottawa 
in alphabetical order offer their homes for the 
perch of these wise nocturnal birds. Thorough 
work is required.——Grafton Home Circle is a 
trio meeting weekly.——First a general review, 
then a discussion of the subject, is the method 
used in Flora Circle.——Nineteen is the num- 
ber of Mount Carroll students.——The seven 
ladies of the Round Table of Polo meet each 
Wednesday afternoon. An occasional evening 
program is given, to which friends are invited. 
——Clover Leaf Club of Shelbyville is trying 
the experiment of taking shorter lessons with a 
view to obtaining perfect recitations. Discus- 
sions of the topics of the time are a part of every 
program ——Five ladies meet weekly in Wayne. 
—tThe Dianthus is a circle of sixteen in Still- 
man Valley, a village of three hundred.—— 
Pleasant informal meetings are held by the ten 
ladies of Prophetstown Circle. 














KENTUCKY.—The Bryant of Covington finds 
time for ell the Special Days, and its programs 
are well arranged. The circle is a large one, 
but as each member has a serious sense of his 
own responsibility, such as the Scribe preached 
about last month, the work of the leader is 
greatly lightened. —A course of lectures has 
been given in Hopkinsville under the auspices 
of the Robert Burns Wilson and South Side 
Circles. They were able to secure such talent 
as W. H. Milburn, the Harvard Quartet, Robert 
Nourse, C. E. Bolton, and Chancellor Vincent. 
On Virgil Day the South Side Circle entertained 
the Robert Burns Wilson at a Roman luncheon 
and progressive conversation on Virgil. As the 
hour was noon the rooms were darkened and 
brilliantly illuminated with wax lights in an- 
tique candelabra. The luncheon was served in 
six courses, and the following topics were dis- 
cussed : Virgil’s youth and education ; Was hea 
plagiarist? Virgil and Augustus; Virgil and 
Dante; Virgil’s poems; His character; Rome 
in the time of Virgil. 

MICHIGAN.—Eight more are enrolled in Hill- 
side Circle of Allegan this year than ever be- 
fore, and the interest is unprecedented.——The 
graduates of Blissfield Circle are loyal attend- 
ants of the meetings.——Of the six members in 
Valley City Circle of Grand Rapids, four are 
graduates.——Delta of Paw Paw has thirteen 
members; the Magneticof St. Louis, nine; 
Sherman Circle, ten; Govld of Kalamazoo, 
eighteen ; Carleton of Hudson, eighteen. 

WISCONSIN.—The twelve Hyperboreans of 
Antigo seem to have left nothing undone that 
could add to the interest of the meetings,—dis- 
cussions of current events, novel ways of re- 
sponding to roll-call, pronunciation tests, es- 
says, reviews of the lesson, and original 
methods of celebrating Memorial Days.——Most 
of the Columbians of Rosendale are completing 
their third year.—‘‘We are all so busy,” 
writes a member of Prairie du Sac Circle, ‘‘ that 
to do the reading thoroughly is all we cau find 
time for,’ to which we would add a line from a 
French song, Que voulez vous encore ? 

MINNESOTA.—Red Wing Circle recently re- 
solved itself into a clay modeling school for the 
purpose of presenting each member with small 
images of clay as was the custom among the an- 
cient Romans. Venus, Virgil, and Columbus 
were modeled by those whose ambition soared 
high, while others who did not aspire to any 
thing so great were content with modeling Ro- 
man lamps, urns, vases, and pitchers, which 
they found good subjects for the plastic art.—— 
In the Pioneer of St. Paul two are appointed 
each week to make out a list of questions with 
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which to review in the next meeting.——At the 
Roman banquet given by Merriam Park Circle 
there were present Nero, Romulus, Constantine, 
Octavius, Marc Antony, and many other nota- 
bles, who feasted on the good things and re- 
sponded to toasts without referring to any ofthe 
slight unpleasantnesses that had occurred in 
their families a few centuries ago. 

Iowa.—Extemporaneous three-minute speech- 
es are a feature of Havergal Circle’s programs 
in Grinnell. We should be glad to see them on 
more programs.——At the beginning of the year 
in the D. C. of Dubuque, members are ap- 
pointed to make a specialty of certain subjects 
and to take charge of the recitations and make 
the programs while that study is under consid- 
eration.—This is a good report from the 
Franklin of Manchester: ‘‘Organized in 1878 
with four members we have never disbanded, 
and now have forty-three.’’ Manchester has 
three circles, meeting weekly, an alumni circle 
meeting once a year to initiate new members, 
and a general circle in which all unite to cele- 
brate Memorial Days. The whole number of 
Chautauquans in the town is ninety-three.—— 
The usual order was varied one evening of the 
winterin Washington Circle by having a spelling 
match, taking the words from articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN.——The Roundabout Club of 
Waterloo has seventeen members. 

MIssour!i.—Faithful as a Roman soldier is 
the little circle in Cameron.——The Irving of 
Louisiana already has twenty-nine members, 
but the enthusiasm is such that a circle twice as 
large is anticipated for next year. 

Kansas.—At the banquet served on Cesar 
Day by the Pierians of Clay Centre, the dishes 
were labeled Caviare, Conger Eels, Mussels, 
Thrushes on Asparagus, Flamingo Tongues, 
Ragout of Peacock, Boar’s Head, Broiled Dor- 
mice, Picentine Bread, and Beccafico Pastry, 
but tasted like more modern fare. A literary 
program followed, ending with a debate as to 
whether or no Brutus was an honorable man. 
——A very pretty calendar is prepared by the 
Ascendants of Independence, with the program 
arranged for each meeting of the year.——Ten 
will graduate this year from the Atlantean 
Brown of Minneapolis and nearly all expect to 
receive their diplomas at Chautauqua. The 
Pawnees of Larned are nineteen in number, the 
Socratics of Wichita twelve, the Ninde Chautau- 
quans of Topeka eighty-three, the Alicians of 
Six Corners four, and the members in Galena 
ten. 

NEBRASKA.—The Schiller of Plattsmouth has 
seventeen regular members and twenty-eight 
local ones.——A different leader is appointed 
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for each meeting by the Hyperion of Columbus. 
As there are sixteen members it makes the work 
very light for each. 

CoLORADO.—Seven is the number enrolled in 
Silver State Circle of Fort Lupton.——All are 
working for the white seal and some for the gar- 
net seal in Addison Circle of Golden. This is 
the fourth year for six of the members. 

SoutH DaKxota.—The circle in Onida bears 
the musical name of Wo-on-spe.——The Calu- 
met of Frankfort carried out in fine style the 
suggestion of a Roman Saturnalia. Brutus pre- 
sided at the feast, and the guests were representa- 
tives from nearly every period of Roman history. 

NEvADA.—The circles in Eureka, Reno, and 
Carson are all deeply interested in the studies. 

ARIZONA.—A correspondent in Prescott, 
writes: ‘‘In a frontier town like ours, where 
people are here to-day and gone to-morrow, one 
cannot expect to keep up the interest and 
membership of a circle as in a more settled 
community. But we have been able to keep 
three ofthe twelve who started last year. We 
follow the programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
supplemented by such other matter as seems de- 
sirable.” 

OREGON.—Five new members have joined 
Umpqua Circle, of Roseburg, making twenty- 
five, as many as its constitution admits. A two 
hours’ session is held weekly in all but the 
summer months. 

CALIFORNIA.—Vincent and Westminster 
Circles, of Sacramento, united in procuring a 
lecturer to speak on the Chautauqua Move- 
ment at the beginning of the year, and later in 
giving a reception to Mrs. Field, the secretary 
of the Pacific Coast.——In March the Marengo 
Avenue Circle of Pasadena, entertained three of 
its sister circles.—-A membership of twenty- 
five, an increase of twelve over last year, is the 
prosperous state of things in Norton Circle of 
Pacific Grove.——Constantine Circle of San 
Diego observes all the Memorial Days, but 
gives the most of its time to the lessons. —— 
Beginning with two members, the Home Circle 
of Colton now has ten.—The ’g1’s and ’92’s 
are in the majority in the Jacinto of University. 
——In commenting on one of the table talks 
of Saratoga Circle, an exchange says: ‘‘It arose 
from some one’s asking why the Roman Re- 
public was a failure. The discussion involved 
the forms of government in all ages, right of 
suffrage, Jewish persecutions, naturalization of 
foreigners, negro suffrage, and wound up with 
an interesting and amusing discussion of woman 
suffrage. The lady members carried all before 
them in favor of women’s voting.’,-—-The Rena- 
scent of Oakland will graduate ten of its twenty 
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members this year. The Houghton of Oakland 
is divided into four sections, each to have 
charge of the program once a month. If there 
are five meetings in a month the four divisions 
unite. No two members of one household 
are allowed to belong to the same section. 
The friends of San Jose Circle were entertained 
at a Roman tea, at one of the recent social 
gatherings which this circle knows so well how 
to make enjoyable. 

WASHINGTON.—The four circles of Tacoma 
(Manzanita, Yakima, Athenian, and Longfellow) 
united to celebrate Czesar Day. Assuggested in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January, a court trial 
was held and two speakers from each society 
took part. The result was the condemnation of 
the adherents of Brutus, Cicero, and Pompey, the 
pretor imposing on the latter a fine of ten mill- 
ion dollars, and ordering that Brutus be hurled 
from the Tarpeian Rock. ‘‘The marriage of 
Cesar,’’ ‘‘The school of the Vestals,’’ and 
“‘Caractacus and his wife before Claudius,” 
were the subjects of tableaux. Music had a 


prominent place on the program, and the even- 
ing was altogether delightful. 


GRADUATE CIRCLES. 


Brocton, N. Y., is a famous C. L. S. C. center, 
having had a circle since the beginning of 
things Chautauquan. The graduates help 
support the circle in the current course, and 
some of them are doing the English course. 
An ambitious project with these Chautauquans 
is a village library. It was started about a year 
ago and numbers some 350 volumes, with an 
average monthly circulation of 94.——The Vin- 
cents of Indianapolis, Ind., are ’89’s. Eight 
of them took their diplomas last year at Chau- 
tauqua. This year they are engrossed with 
English history and literature, but still found 
time to entertain their friends royally in Jaru- 
ary.—tThe Society of the Hall in the Grove at 
Lincoln, Neb., sends us a group of capital pro- 
grams prepared on their English readings. 
There are twenty-five in this society.——The 
Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni has reached a 
membership of forty-three. ——The Travel Class 
of Portage, Wis., which we noted in our 
October ’89 issue, is not strictly a graduate cir- 
cle, but it is the outgrowth of the C. L. S. C. 
work and so its doings may be noted here ap- 
propriately. A member writes: ‘‘ We decided to 
buy an electric light stereopticon lantern last fall 
and so give permgnency to our class. In order to 
do so a subscription paper was circulated among 
the business men, and twenty-five men signed it. 
It read to the effect that the undersigned promised 
to be held liable for the sum, not to exceed ten 
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dollars, or their proportion of any deficit to which 
the Travel Class might be liable at the end of 
theseason. With such financial backing, we did 
as we had done the previous year—sold season 
tickets [twenty lectures] for one dollar, and be- 
gan our course. We are studying Italy this 
year and have found it very interesting. Re- 
cently we gave an original and unique enter- 
tainment. Besides the Travel Class, which 
meets as usual once a week in the Opera House, 
we have not only the C. L. S.C. but the S. H. 
G. and an Art Class, the latter consisting 
principally of young ladies who study art in 
connection with the Travel Ciass work. The 
entertainment was given by the Art Class for the 
benefit of the Travel Class. One number was 
arecitation given with piano accompaniment, 
then Schumann’s portrait was thrown upon the 
canvas, and his biography was given, followed 
immediately by an analysis of Schumann’s Ara- 
besque, then the solo on the piano. During the 
playing of the solo, different pictures were 
thrown upon the screen, illustrating the theme 
ofthe music. You will see we tried to bring the 
eyes to the aid of the ears, in listening to instru- 
mental music. We had Horatius recited, and 
during the recitation a series of pictures were 
thrown upon the screen. The evening was a 
great success, and elicited much praise.”’ 


THE NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION. 


For a number of years Boston has had the 
distinction of being the center of a general asso- 
ciation for the advancement of C. L. S. C. in- 
terests, retaining and developing the loyalty of 
the alumni. All indications pointed to a less- 
ened interest in the meetings of the Association 
for this year. These prophecies not only have 
been unfulfilled but the interest has exceeded that 
of any previous season. Dr. Hale, who was for 
two years its president, was succeeded by Prof. 
Sherwin of sainted memory, and Mr. Barry, a 
business man of much ability. 

The Association meets monthly from Novem- 
ber to May at Sleeper Hall, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Tourjee. To Prof. Sherwin and Miss Annie E. 
Chapin, secretary until the present year, the 
Association is largely indebted for all its activ- 
ity, whoever has held the other offices, and with 
the death of Professor Sherwin and the retire- 
ment of Miss Chapin the outlook was not 
brilliant. 

This year the Rev. A. E. Winship is president 
and Robert C. Magwood, secretary. Meetings 
have been held in June, November, December, 
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and January, and have been well attended and 
socially brilliant, while the programs have been 
of high order. 

The New England Chautauqua Association 
on the evening of February 26, at the Hotel 
Thorndike, Boston, gave a banquet to the Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., principal of the C. L. S.C., 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, secretary of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, and the Rev. A. E. Dunning. Over 
two hundred Chautauquans and their friends sat 
down at the tables. The Rev. A. E. Winship 
presided, speeches were made by the invited 
guests, by the Rev. D. W. Waldron and others, 
and some thoroughly enjoyable recitations were 
given by Mr. W. L. Battis. The occasion was 
one of the most delightful of the annual gather- 
ings of the Association. The C.L.S. C. move- 
ment is profiting by this enthusiasm and there 
is every prospect of an increase, and Lake View 
and the Class of ’94 will reap the benefit. 


THE Chautauqua Union of New York City an- 
nounces the following lectures to be given at the 
Church of Disciples: March 27, the Rev. 
Wm. Lloyd, subject, ‘‘The Cultivation of the 
Imagination.” April 22, the Rev. F. D. Power, 
subject, ‘‘Blockheads.”” A members’ social will 
be held at the same place, some time in May. 
In connection with the Brooklyn Chautauqua 
Assembly, the New York Union will close the 
season of 1889-90, with a grand moonlight ex- 
cursion, by steamer Grand Republic, June 28. 
A membership ticket, which costs 50 cents, se- 
cures free admission to all lectures and meetings 
of the Union, except the excursion, for which 
special tickets will be issued. The correspond- 
ing secretary of the organization is Frank M. 
Curtis, 2107 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


THE Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni purpose 
holding their first annual supper Saturday even- 
ing, May 10, 1890, at seven o’clock. All gradu- 
ates of the C. L. S. C. residing in the vicinity of 
Brooklyn or New York are cordially invited to 
participate; tickets $1.50 each. Those desiring 
tickets should communicate at once with the 
chairman of the committee, as the number of 
tickets will be limited. Kindly state to which 
class you belong, as this information will materi- 
ally aid the committee. Should friends desire 
to sit together, please acquaint the committee, 
as the seats will be numbered to correspond 
withcoupon. Chancellor Vincent, Dr. Hurlbut, 
and other distinguished guests will be present. 
The place will be designated on tickets. The 
chairman of the committee is Miss C. A. Teal, 
214 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 
SEASON OF 1890. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK—July !-August 
25. Recognition Day, August 20. 


ACTON PARK, INDIANA—July 28-August 26. 
Recognition Day, August I5. 


Bay VIEW, PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN—July 23- 
August Io. Recognition Day, August 6. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA—June 26-July 7. Recog- 
nition Day, June 28. 

CoLFax, Iowa—June 24-July 4. Recognition 
Day, July 1. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETIS—July 16-July 23. Recognition 
Day, July 22. 

CoUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA, Iowa—July I- 
July 25. Recognition Day, July 15. 

East EPPING, NEW HAMPSHIRE—July 26- 
August 23. Recognition Day, August 21. 


ISLAND PARK, ROME CIty, INDIANA—July 30- 
August 13. Recognition Day, August 6. 
KANSAS, TOPEKA, KANSAS—June 24-July 4. 
Recognition Day, June 25. 

KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY—July I- 
July 11. Recognition Day, July 3. 

LAKE BLuFF, ILLINOIS — July 24-August 6. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 

LAKESIDE ENCAMPMENT, OHIO—July 17-August 
7. Recognition Day, July 31. 

LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK—July 21-Septem- 
ber 7. Recognition Day, August 11. 

MISSOURI, WARRENSBURG, MISsouRI—August 
5-August 14. Recognition Day, August 13. 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN—July 22-August 1. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE—July 1-August 23. 
Recognition Day, August I. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Recognition Day, August 6. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND—July 29- 
August 11. Recognition Day, August 8. 
N&BRASKA, CRETE, NEBRASKA—July I-July 11. 

Recognition Day, July 1o. 


NEW ENGLAND, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Massa- 
CHUSETTs—July 15-July 25. Recognition 
Day, July 24. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, FRYEBURG, MAINE 
—July 28-August 9. Recognition Day, 
August 5. 


OcEAN CiTy, NEW JERSEY—July 31-August 1. 


OcEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY—July 12-July 23. 
Recognition Day, July 23. 


OCEAN PARK, MAINE—July 22-August 2. Rec- 
ognition Day, July 31. 


Orrawa, KANsAS—June 17-June 27. Recogni- 


tion Day, June 25. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND—First Session, July and 
August. 


PaciFic Coast, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA—July 
2-July 18. Recognition Day, July 18. 


PIASA BLUFFS, ILLINOIS—July 29-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 


PUGET SOUND, WASHINGTON—July 23-August 
I. Recognition Day, July 29. 


REDONDO BEACH, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 
July 24-August 15. Recognition Day, Au- 
gust 14. 

RounD LAKE, NEw YorRK—July 28-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August 9. 


San Marcos, TExas—June 26-July 23. Recog- 


nition Day, July 16. 


SEASIDE, KEy East, NEw JERSEY—July 6-Au- 
gust 31. Recognition Day, August 28. 


SILVER LAKE, NEw YoRK—July 14-August 7. 
Recognition Day, August 1. 


WASECA, MINNESOTA—July 8-July 25. Recog- 
nition Day, July 24. 

WILLIAMS GROVE, NEAR HARRISBURG, PENN- 
SYLVANIA—July 21-July 26. Recognition 
Day, July 22. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS—June 24-July 4. Recog- 

nition Day, July 1. 
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INCE the introduction of the Suggestive 

Programs into THE CHAUTAUQUAN fre- 
quent inquiries have been received trom readers 
for the selections mentioned. The inquirer 
either had access to few books or not to the par- 
ticular book required. This demand has be- 
come so repeated that we have decided to make 
The Library Table supply it, printing in it 
the selections which are called for in the 
Suggestive Programs. These selections are 
always in line with some important thought 
orevent of the required reading and are chosen 
from the classic authors of all countries and pe- 
riods. We hope by this means still further to aid 
Chautauquans in carrying on their work. And 
we are confident that they will find the selec- 
tions in the course of a year will give them a 
fine anthology. 


THE LAST INTERVIEW OF KING VICTOR AND 
KING CHARLES. 


Polyxena. [wife of Charles.] King Charles! 
Pause here upon this strip of time 
Allotted you out of eternity ! 
Crowns are from God: in His name you hold 
yours. 
Your life’s no least thing, were it fit your life 
Should, be abjured along with rule ; but now, 
Keep both! Your duty is to live and rule— 
You, who would vulgarly look fine enough 
In the world’s eye, deserting your soul’s 
charge,— 
Ay! you would have men’s praise, this Rivoli 
Would be illuminated! While, as ’tis, no doubt, 
Something of stain willever rest on you; 
No one will rightly know why you refused 
To abdicate; they’ll talk of deeds you could 
Have done, no doubt,—nor do I much expect 
Future achievement will blot out the past, 
Envelop it in haze—nor shall we two 
Live happy any more. ’Twill be, I feel, 
Only in moments that the duty’s seen 
As palpably as now—the months, the years 
Of painful indistinctness are to come, 
While daily must we tread these palace-rooms 
Pregnant with memories of the past: youreye 
May turn to mine and find no comfort there, 
Through fancies that beset me, as yourself, 
Of other courses, with far other issues, 
We might have taken this great night: such bear, 
As I will bear! What matters happiness? 


Duty? There’s man’s one moment: this is 
yours ! 

[Putting the crown on his head, and the scepter 
in his hand, she places him on his seat: a 
long pause and silence. 

Enter D’ Ormea [minister] and Victor. 
Vic. At last I speak; but once—that once, to 
you! 
’Tis you I ask, not these your varletry, 
Who’s King of us? 
Cha. [from his seat.) Count Tende. ... 
Vie. What your spies 


Assert I ponder in my soul, I say— 
Here to your face, amid your guards! I choose 
To take again the crown whose shadow I 


gave— 
For still its potency surrounds the weak 
White locks their felon hands have discomposed. 
Or I’ll not ask who’s King, but simply, who 
Withholds the crown I claim? Deliver it! 
Cha. Take it, my father! 
And now say in turn, 
Was it done well, my father—sure not well, 
To try me thus! I might have seen much cause 
For keeping it—too easily seen cause ! 
But, from that moment, e’en more wofully 
My life had pined away, than pine it will. 
Already you have much to answer for. 
My life to pine is nothing,—her sunk eyes 
Were happy once! No doubt my people think 
I am their King still. . . but I cannot strive ! 
Take it! 
Vic. [one hand on the crown Charles offers, the 
other on his neck. ] 
So few years give it quietly, 
Myson! It will drop from me. See you not? 
A crown’s unlike a sword to give away— 
That, let a strong hand to a weak hand give! 
But crowns should slip from palsied brows to 
heads 
Young as this head: yet mine is weak enough, 
E’en weakerthan I knew. I seek for phrases 
To vindicate my right 
Cha. [putting the crown on him, to the rest.] 
The King speaks, yet none kneels, I think! 
Vic. ITamthen King! AsI becamea King, 
Despite the nations, kept myself a King 
So I die King, with Kingship dying too 
Around me. Ihave lasted Europe’s time! 
What wants my story of completion? Where 
Must needs the damning break show? Who 
mistrusts 
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My children here—tell they of any break 

*Twixt my day’s sunrise and its fiery fall ? 

And who were by me when I died but they? 

D’Ormea there ! 

Cha. What means he ? 

Vic. 

Charles—how to save your story? 
go! 

Say—say that you refused the crown to me! 

Charles yours shall be my story ! You immured 

Me, say, at Rivoli. A single year 

I spend without a sight of you, then die— 

That will serve every purpose—tell that tale 

The world ! 

Cha. Mistrust me? Help! 

Vic. Past help, past reach ! 

’Tis in the heart—you cannot reach the heart : 

This broke mine, that I did believe you, 
Charles, 

Would have denied and so disgraced me. 

Cha. [To Victor.] You never knew me. 

Vic Hardly till this moment, 

When I seem learning many other things 

Because the time for using them is past. 

If ’t were to doagain! That’sidly wished. 

Truthfulness might prove policy as good 

As guile. Is this my daughter’s forehead? Yes: 

I’ve made it fitter now to be a queen’s 


Ever there! 
Mine must 


Than formerly: I’ve ploughed the deep lines 
there 
Which keep too well a crown from slipping off. 


No matter. Guile has made me King again. 
Louis—t' wasin King Victor's time :—long since, 
When Louis reigned and, also, Victor reigned. 
How the world talks already of us two! 
God of eclipse and each discolored star, 
Why do I linger then? 
Ha! Where lurks he? 
D’Ormea! Nearer to your King! Now stand! 
[Collecting his strength as D’ Ormea approach- 
es.) 
You lied, D’Ormea! Idonot repent. [Dies.] 
—Robert Browning. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE WORLD'S CATHEDRAL. 


Without a glimpse at these palaces of worship 
in Rome, it is impossible to imagine the mag- 
nificence of the religion that reared them. Many 
of them shine with burnished gold. They glow 
with pictures. Their walls, columns, and arches 
seem a quarry of precious stones, so beautiful 
and costly are the marbles with which they are 
inlaid. Their pavements are often a mosaic, of 
rare workmanship. Around their lofty cornices 
hover flights of sculptured angels; and within 
the vault of the ceiling and the swelling interior 
of the dome, there are frescoes of such brilliancy, 
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and wrought with so artful a perspective, that 
the sky, peopled with sainted forms, appears 
to be opened, only a little way above the spec- 
tator. Then there are chapels, opening from the 
side-aisles and transepts, decorated by princes for 
their own burial-places, and as shrines for their 
especial saints. In these, the splendor of the en- 
tire edifice is intensified and gathered to a 
focus. Unless words were gems, that would 
flame with many-colored light upon the page, 
and throw thence a tremulous glimmer into the 
reader’s eyes, it were vain to attempt a descrip-~ 
tion of a princely chapel. 

The preconception of St. Peter’s was a struc-~ 
ture of no definite outline, misty in its archi- 
tecture, dim and gray and huge, stretching into. 
an interminable perspective, and over-arched by 
a dome like the cloudy firmament. Beneath 
that vast breadth and height, as one fancied 
them, the personal man might feel his littleness, 
the soul triumph initsimmensity. It has been 
profanely called a great prettiness ; a gay piece of 
cabinet work, on a Titanic scale ; a jewel casket 
marvelously magnified. 

This latter image best pleased the fancy; a 
casket all inlaid, in the inside, with precious. 
stones of various hues so that there should not 
be a hair’s-breadth of the small interior una- 
dorned with its resplendent gem. Then, con- 
ceive this minute wonder of a mosaic box, in- 
creased to the magnitude of a cathedral, without 
losing the intense luster of its littleness, but all 
its petty glory striving to be sublime. The 
magic transformation from the minute to the 
vast has not been so cunningly effected but that 
the rich adornment still counteracts the impres- 
sion of space and loftiness. The spectator is 
more sensible of its limits than of its extent. 

It can nowhere be made visible at one glance. 
It stands in its own way. You see an aisle, ora 
transept ; you see the nave, or the tribune; but, 
on account of its ponderous piers and other ob- 
structions, it is only by this fragmentary process 
that you get an idea of the cathedral. 

There is no answering such objections. The 
great church smiles calmly upon its critics, and, 
for all response, says, ‘‘ Look at me!” and if you 
still murmur for the loss of your shadowy per- 
spective, there comes no reply, save, ‘‘ Look at 
me!’’ in endless repetition, as the one thing to 
be said. And, after looking many times, with 
long intervals between, you discover that the 
cathedral has gradually extended itself over the 
whole compass of your idea; it covers all the 
site of your visionary temple, and has room for 
its cloudy pinnacles beneath the dome. 

St. Peter’s seemed an embodiment of what- 
ever the imagination could conceive, or the heart 














desire, as a magnificent,comprehensive, majestic 
symbol of religious faith. All splendor was 
included within its verge, and there was space 
for all. 

The pavement! it stretched out illimitably, a 
plain of many-colored marble, where thousands 
of worshipers might kneel together, and shadow- 
less angels tread among them without brushing 
their heavenly garments against those earthly 
ones. The roof! the dome! Rich, gorgeous, 
filled with sunshine, cheerfully sublime, and 
fadeless after centuries, those lofty depths seem 
to translate the heavens to mortal comprehen- 
sion, and help the spirit upward to a yet higher 
and wider sphere.—Arranged from Hawthorne's 
“ Marble Faun.”’ 


THE OLD MAN DREAMS. 


O for one hour of youthful joy ! 
Give back my twentieth spring ! 

I’d rather laugh, a bright-haired boy, 
Than reign a gray-beard king. 


Off with the spoils of wrinkled age! 
Away with Learning’s crown ! 

Tear out life’s Wisdom-written page, 
And dash its trophies down ! 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame ! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame ! 





My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calmly smiling, said, 

“If I but touch thy silvered hair 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 


‘‘ But is there nothing in thy track, 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day ?” 


‘Ah, truest soul of woman-kind ! 
Without thee what were life ? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind: 
I’ll take—my—precious—wife !’’ 


—The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband too! 


‘‘And is there nothing yet unsaid, 
Before the change appears? 

Remember, all thy gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years.’’ 


‘“Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys. 
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“‘T could not bear to leave them all— 
I’ll take—my—girl—and—boys.”’ 


The smiling angel dropped his pen,— 
‘Why this will never do ; 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!” 





And so I laughed,—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise,— 
And wrote my dream, when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes.* 


THE WINDS OF HEAVEN. 


The labor of the wind : the symbol of the aspen 
clashing, from the lowest to the highest bough, 
each leaf twirling first forward and then back- 
ward and swinging to and fro, a double motion. 
Each lifts a little and then falls back like a pen- 
dulum, twisting on itself; and as it rises and 
sinks, strikes its fellow-leaf. Striking the side 
of the dark pines, the wind changes their color 
and turns them paler. The oak leaves slide one 
over the other, hand above hand, lying shadow 
upon shadow upon the white road. In tbe vast 
net of the wide elm-tops the drifting shadow of 
the cloud which the wind brings, is caught for a 
moment. Pushing aside the stiff ranks of the 
wheat with both arms, the air reaches the sun- 
parched earth. It walks among the mowing- 
grass like a farmer feeling the crop with his 
hand on one side, and opening with his walking- 
stick the other. It rolls the wavelets carelessly 
as marbles to the shore; the red cattle redden 
the pool and stand in their own color. The 
green caterpillar swings as he spins his thread 
and lengthens his cable to the tide of air, de- 
scending from the tree ; before he can slip it the 
white-throat takes him. With a thrust the wind 
hurls the swift fifty miles faster on his way ; it 
ruffles back the black velvet of the mole peep- 
ing forth from his burrow. Apple bloom and 
crab-apple bloom have been blown long since 
athwart the furrows over the orchard wall ; May 
petals and June roses scattered ; the pollen and 
the seed of the meadow grasses thrown on the 
threshing-floor of earth in basketfuls. Thistle 
down and dandelion down, the brown down of 
the goat’s-beard; by and by the keys of syca 
mores twirling aslant—the wind carries them all 
on its back, gossamer web and great heron’s 
vanes—the same weight to the wind; the drops 
of the waterfall blown aside sprinkle the bright 
green ferns. The voice of the cuckoo in his 
season travels on the zephyr. 





* Poetical Works. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The light and fire of summer are made beau- 
tiful by the air, without whose breath the glo- 
rious summer were all spoiled. Thick are the 
hawthorn leaves, many deep on the spray; and 
beneath them there is a twisted and intertangled 
winding in and out of boughs, such as no curi- 
ous ironwork of ancient artist could equal; 
through the leaves and metal-work of boughs 
the soft west wind wanders at its ease. Wild 
wasp and tutored bee sing sideways on their 
course as the breeze fills their vanes ; with broad 
colored sails boomed out, the butterfly drifts 
alee. Beside a brown coated stone in the shad- 
owed stream a brown trout watches for the puffs 
that slay the May-flies. Their ephemeral wings 
were made for more exquisite life ; they endure 
but one sun ; they bear not the touch of water; 
they die like a dream dropping into the river. 
To the amethyst in the deep ditch the wind 
comes; no petal so hidden under green it can- 
not find ; to the blue hill-flower up by the sky ; 
it lifts the guilty head of the passionate poppy 
that has sinned in the sun for love. Sweet is 
the rain the wind brings to the wall-flower 
browned in the heat, a-dry on the crumbling- 
stone. Pleasant the sunbeams to the marigold 
when the wind has carried the rain away and 
his sun-disc glows on the bank. Acres of per- 
fume come on the wind from the black and 
white of the bean-field; the firs fill the air by 
the copse with perfume. I know nothing to 
which it has not some happy use. Is there a 
grain of dust so small the wind shall not find it 
out? Ground in the mill-wheel of the centuries, 
the iron of the distant mountain floats like gos- 
samer, and is drunk up as dew by,leaf and living 
lung. From morn till night the silent footfalls 
of the ponderous vapors travel overhead, no 
sound, no creaking of the wheels and rattling of 
the chains ; it is calm at the earth, but the wind 
labors without an effort above, with such ease, 
with such power.—ichard Jefferies. 


STRADA'S PROLUSION. 


It is commonly known, that Pope Leo the 
Tenth was a great patron of learning, and used 
to be present at the performances, conversations, 
and disputes, of all the most polite writers of his 
time. Upon this bottom Strada founds the fol- 
lowing narrative. When this pope was at his 
villa, that stood upon an eminence on the banks 
of the Tiber, the poets contrived the following 
pageant or machine for hisentertainment. They 
made a huge floating mountain, that was split at 
the top in imitation of Parnassus. There were 
several marks on it that distinguished it for the 
habitation of heroic poets. Of all the Muses, 
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Calliope only made herappearance. It was coy- 
ered up and down with groves of laurel. Pega- 
sus appeared hanging off the side of a rock, with 
a fountain running from his heel. This floating 
Parnassus fell down the river to the sound of the 
trumpets, and in a kind of epic measure, for it 
was rowed forward by six huge wheels, three on 
each side, that by their constant motion car- 
ried on the machine until it arrived before the 
pope’s villa. 

The representatives of the ancient poets were 
disposed in stations suitable to their respective 
characters. Statius was posted on the highest 
of the two summits, which was fashioned in the 
form of a precipice, and hung over the rest of the 
mountain in a dreadful manner, so that people 
regarded him with the same terror and curiosity 
as they look upon a daring rope-dancer whom 
they expect to fall every moment. 

Claudian was seated on the other summit, 
which was lower, and at the same time more 
smooth and even than the former. It was ob- 
served likewise to be more barren, and to pro- 
duce, on some spots of it, plants that are un- 
known to Italy, and such as the gardeners call 
exotics. 

Lucretius was very busy about the roots of the 
mountain, being wholly intent upon the motion 


and management of the machine, which was un- 
der his conduct, and was, indeed, of his inven- 


tion. He was sometimes so engaged among the 
wheels, and covered with machinery, that not 
above half the poet appeared to the spectators, 
though at other times, ty the working of the en- 
gines, he was raised up and became as conspicu- 
ous as any of the brotherhood. 

Ovid did not settle in any particular place, but 
ranged over all Parnassus with great nimbleness 
and activity. But as he did not much care for 
the toil and pains that were requisite to climb 
the upper part of the hill, he was generally rov- 
ing about the bottom of it. 

But there was none who was placed in a more 
eminent station, and had a greater prospect un- 
der him, than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegasus 
with all the heat and intrepidity of youth, and 
seemed desirous of mounting into the clouds 
upon the back of him. But asthe hinder feet 
of the horse stuck to the mountain while the 
body reared up in the air, the poet, with great 
difficulty, kept himself from sliding off his back, 
insomuch that the people often gave him for 
gone, and cried out every now and then, that he 
was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modesty in his looks, was 
seated by Calliope, in the midst of a plantation 
of laurels which grew thick about him, and al- 
most covered him with their shade. He would 
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not, perhaps, have been seen in this retirement, 
but that it was impossible to look upon Calliope 
without seeing Virgil at the same time. 

This poetical masquerade was no sooner ar- 
rived before the pope’s villa, but they received 
an invitation to land, which they did accordingly. 
The hall prepared for their reception was filled 
with an audience of the greatest eminence for 
quality and politeness. The poets took their 
places, and repeated each of them a poem written 
in the style and spirit of those immortal authors 
whom they represent. 

I shall therefore give my reader a short ac- 
count, in prose, of [some’of the poems] which 
were produced in the learned assembly there de- 
scribed. 

Strada, in the person of Lucretius, gives an ac- 
count ofa chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain loadstone which 
had such a virtue in it, that if it touched two sev- 
eral needles, when one of the needles so touched 
began to move, the other, though at never so 
great a distance, moved at the same time, and in 
the same manner. He tells us, that the two 
friends, being each of them possessed of one of 
those needles, madea kind of dial-plate, inscrib- 
ing it with the four and twenty letters, in the 
same manner as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed 
one of the needles on each of these plates, in 
such a manner that it could move round without 
impediment, so as to touch any of the four and 
twenty letters. Upon their separating from one 
another into distant countries, they agreed to 
withdraw themselves punctually into their 
closets at a certain hour of the day, and to con- 
verse with one another by means of this their in- 
vention. Accordingly when they were some 
hundred miles asunder, each of them shut him- 
self up in his closet at the time appointed, and 
immediately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If 
he had a mind to write anything to his friend, 
he directed his needle to every letter that formed 
the words which he had occasion for, making a 
little pause at the end of every word or sentence, 
to avoid confusion. The friend, in the mean- 
while, saw hi. own sympathetic needle moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his corre- 
spondent pointed at: by this means they talked 
together across a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant over 
cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 


The poet who personated Ovid gives an ac- 
count of the chryso-magnet, or of the loadstone 
which attracts gold, after the same manner as 
the common loadstone attracts iron. The au- 
thor, that he might express Ovid’s way of think- 
I-May. 
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ing, derives this virtue to the chryso-magnet 
from a poetical metamorphosis. 

‘* As I was sitting by a well (says he), when I 
was a boy, my ring dropped into it, when imme- 
diately my father, fastening a certain stone to 
the end of a line, let it down into the well. It 
no sooner touched the surface of the water, but 
the ring leaped up from the bottom, and clung to 
it in such a manner, that he drew it out like a 
fish. My father seeing me wonder at the experi- 
ment gave me the following account of it. When 
Deucalion and Pyrrha went about the world to 
repair mankind by throwing stones over their 
heads, the men who rose from them differed in 
their inclinations, according to the places on 
which the stones fell. Those which fell in the 
fields became ploughmen and shepherds. Those 
which fell into the water produced sailors and 
fishermen. Those that fell among the woods 
and forests gave birth to huntsmen. Among 
the rest there were several that fell upon mount- 
ains, that had mines of gold and silver in them. 
This last race of men immediately betook them- 
selves to the search of these precious metals; 
but nature being displeased to see herself ran- 
sacked, withdrew her treasures towards the cen- 
ter of the earth. The avarice of man, however, 
persisted in its former pursuits, and ransacked 
her inmost bowels in quest of the riches which 
they contained. Nature seeing herself thus 
plundered by a swarm of miners, was so highly 
incensed, that she shook the whole place 
with an earthquake, and buried the men 
under their own works. The Stygian flames 
which lay in the neighborhood of these deep 
mines broke out at the same time with great 
fury, burning up the whole mass of human limbs 
and earth, until they were hardened and baked 
into stone. The human bodies that were delv- 
ing in iron mines were converted into those 
common loadstones which attract that metal. 
Those which were in search of gold became 
chryso-magnets, and still keep their former 
avarice in their present state of petrifaction.’’— 
Joseph Addison. 


ANCIENT NICKNAMES. 


B. The English have a vile way of natural- 
izing the Roman names, though in this respect 
we are not so bad as the French, who carry it to 
such an extent that I am often quite at a loss to 
knowof whom they are speaking,—the real Latin 
name has suffered such a change into something 
French and strange. But this they carry out 
in regard to the names of persons and places in 
all languages as in Italian, for instance,—Le 
Titien, Le Carrache, Le Correge, Jules Romain, 
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Le Tasse,—Gallicizing them all, and mispro- 
nouncing them. Why call Tiberius, Claudius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Z7ibere, Claud, Marc Aurele ? 
Men are certainly entitled to their names. 

M. Wehave modified in some respects our 
old habits. We no longer call Cicero Zully, 
though we still speak of Mark Antony and Ovid 
and Horace. It seems to be impossible to justify 
such a usage. Why do we not give Petrarca the 
whole of his name? His name is not Petrarch. 
We do not say Ariost, or Tass, or Dant, though 
the French do, and add Ze before the name. If 
we are going totranslate names let us do it 
thoroughly, and have some fixed rule, and don’t 
let us call Ovidius Naso Ovid, but Ovid Big- 
nose ; Fronto, Mr. Broad-head ; Varus, General 
Knock-knees ; Caligula, Emperor Little-boot ; 
Fabius Pictor, Mr. Painter ; Scipio Africanus, 
Mr. Staff; Paetus, Mr. Squint Eye; Balbus, 
Mr. Stammerer ; Calvus, Old Bald-head ; Plau- 
tus, Flat-foot, and so on. 

B. Or better still, let us call Cicero, Mr. Pea, 
or Feabody. He may have been an ances- 
tor of the banker of that name. An honest 
translation is as good as a genealogy. 

M. Suppose we go on a little with our trans- 
lations. I should like to ask you a question. 
Which do you like best, Twisted Yew’s poems 
or Flea’s ? 

B. Whom do you mean? 

M. Torquato Tasso and Pulci, of course. Don’t 
you think their names sound well in English? 
Ah ! what’s in a name? 

B. More than you think. Should you feel as 
passionate an interest in Beatrice Cenci under 
her English name of Miss Rags? Calderon 
Della Barca has a grand sound, for instance, 
. worthy of a poet, but Aoat-kettle is not so ro- 
mantic. Suppose we should take up the old 
Italian habit of giving nicknames, and calling 
all our poets and artists by them, as they did? 
Did you ever think how very few of the cele- 
brated painters of Italy are known by their real 
names? Almost all of them have only their 
nicknames. Tommaso Guido, is Masaccio, or 
Dirty Tom; Guercino, is Sguint Eye; Tinto- 
retto, the Little Dyer; Giorgione, Big George ; 
Domentichino, or Little Dominick. Who knows 
or speaks of Perugino, Correggio, Giulio 
Romano, Giovanni da Bologna, and many oth- 
ers, by any other name than of the towns they 
came from? If you speak of them as Robusti, 
Allegri, Pippi, etc., you would have to explain 
who you meant to most persons. I have to 
stop myself and think before I can recall them. 

M. It is very curious, but perfectly true. We 
should not ordinarily know them by their real 
names. But it is an old peculiarity of the 
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Romans. They liked nicknames in ancient 
times almost as much as in modern times, 
. . » Horace is— 

B. Why do youcallhim Horace? That was 
not his name? 

M. Peccavi! Well, Flaccus, I suppose we 
ought to call him so, or at least Horatius. 

B. Ofcourse. You might as well speak of 
Shakspere as William, or as the divine Wil. 
liams.— William Wetmore Story.* 


NIL ADMIRARI. 


When Horace in Vendusian groves 

Was scribbling wit or sipping ‘‘ Massic,” 
Or singing those delicious loves 

Which after ages reckon classic, 
He wrote one day—’twas no vagary— 
These famous words :—Vil admirari ! 


‘‘ Wonder at nothing !””—said the bard ; 
A kingdom’s fall, a nation’s rising, 
A lucky or a losing card, 
Are really not at all surprising, 
However men or manners vary, 
Keep cool and calm; Nil admirari / 


If kindness meet a cold return ; 

If friendship prove a dear delusion ; 
If love, neglected, cease to burn, 

Or die untimely of profusion,— 
Such lessons well may make us wary, 
But need n’t shock ; Nil admirari / 


Does disappointment follow gain? 
Or wealth elude the keen pursuer ? 
Does pleasure end in poignant pain? 
Does fame disgust the lucky wooer, 
Or haply prove perversely chary? 
*T was ever thus; Vil admirari / 


Does January wed with May, 

Or ugliness consort with beauty ? 
Does Piety forget to pray? 

And, heedless of connubial duty, 
Leave faithful Ann for wanton Mary? 
’T is the old tale; Nil admirari / 


Ah ! when the happy day we reach 

When promisers are ne’er deceivers ; 
When parsons practise what they preach, 

And seeming saints are all believers, 
Then the old maxim you may vary, 
And say no more, Nil admirari / 

—John G. Saxe.t 

Houghton, Mif- 


* Conversations in a Studio. Boston: 


flin & Co. 
+ The Masquerade and Other Poems. 
and Fields. 


Boston: Ticknor 
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In Volumes III. and IV., Mr. 
Adams carries on his history of the 
United States* through the second administration 
of Jefferson. He presents him at its beginning 
as standing in the splendors of bright promises 
and congratulating himself on the grandeur of 
his destiny. He closely follows him through 
the political diplomacies, cabinet vacillations, 
schisms, and wild projects for disunion which 
marked the ensuing years. He leaves him at 
the close of Burr’s trial shorn forever of his power 
and glory. From that time on his life is pre- 
sented as restless, anxious, burdensome ; and he 
is shown retiring from public life under the bit- 
ter mortification of knowing that his peace 
policy had involved the country in war. The 
work, not intended primarily to be biographical 
in character, deals more at length with the history 
of the country during this time. It is exhaustive, 
painstaking, of great value and deep interest.—— 
The ‘‘Story of the Barbary Corsairs ’’+ will prob- 
ably be to most readers the most thrilling book in 
the whole series of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations.’’ 
The author, in strong and exciting colors, which, 
however, are faithful representations, has pic- 
tured the history of the times. After reading 
the horrible scenes of hardships and suffering en- 
dured by the galley-slaves commanded by the 
Moors in this nefarious business, the last lin- 
gering doubt any reader may have had regarding 
the truth of the statement that the world is grow- 
ing better must disappear forever. More deeply, 
too, than ever is one’s patriotism stirred by the 
author’s manner of relating the proud honor that 
America won in the suppression of these pirates. 
— A collection of short historical and biograph- 
ical tales connected with the discovery and set- 
tlement of Canada is given under the title of 
“Stories of New France.’?{ Each sketch is 
told in a direct and simple manner well- 
calculated to hold the interest of young readers ; 
and all are linked together in such a way as to 
give a good general view over the whole of early 
Canadian history.——In the series of ‘‘ History 
Primers’? the one dealing with Egypt|| stores 


Historical. 


* History of the United States, (1805-1809.) By Henry 
Adams. Vols. III. andIV. Price, $4.00. 

+The Story of the Barbary Corsairs. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

TStories of New France. First series. By Agnes Maule 
Machar. Second series. By Thomas G. Marquis. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 

| History of Egypt. By F.C. H. Wendell, Ph.D. New 
York: D, Appleton and Company. Price, 45 cts. 


away a vast amount of information in such sys- 
tematic order as to make it readily available. 
The whole complicated area of that mazy region 
in prehistoric times is definitely marked out in 
clear colors. That the author has reached the 


object sought in these Primers, to make history 
interesting and intelligible to very young pupils, 
we doubt ; but older readers will find it a valu- 
able book both in itself as an outline work, and 
as a guide to help them keep their bearings 
through the closer researches of larger works. 


An account of musical develop- 
ment in this country from the 
time of Puritan psalmody to the present day, in 
which, the author avers, ‘‘ America is the cov- 
eted land of all that sings, plays, fiddles, toots, 
scrapes, throughout Europe,’ will be found in 
Dr. Ritter’s ‘‘ Music in America.”* It contains 
much important historical matter, the task of 
collecting and arranging which, has been done 
with conscientious care. Nothing worthy of 
notice is slighted, and the space given to the 
various divisions of the subject is in proportion 
to their importance. Public school teachers will 
be interested in the paragraphs devoted to music 
in the school room. It is only in this part of the 
book that the author speaks hopefully of the 
outlook, believing that in time a system of ele- 
mentary vocal instruction will be established 
which will unite with primary education a na- 
tional musical training school.——A series of 
books that will do much toward bringing this de- 
sired end, is ‘‘The Public. School Music 
Course.’’{ The numerous interesting solfeggios 
and harmonies are in every way adapted to school 
practice, and are so arranged as to form a com- 
plete course from the primary to the high school. 
The songs and words are of a high order and 
carefully graded so as to come within the com- 
prehension of the pupils. A pronouncing dic- 
tionary of musical terms { is a necessity to every 
student of music. No more satisfactory one can 
be found than that prepared by Mr. H. R. Pal- 
mer. The vocabulary includes all the terms one is 
likely to meet with in the most extended practice. 

*Music in America. By Dr. Frédéric Louis Ritter. New 
edition with additions. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $2.00, 

+The Public School Music Course. Seven vols. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

t New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terme. 
By H. R. Palmer, Mus. Doc. Published by the author. 
Lock Box 2841, New York City. Price, 25 cts. 


Music. 
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“Dr. Muhlenberg ”’ * in the series 
of American Religious Leaders 
is a worthy record of that strong Christian char- 
acter who exerted a marked educational influ- 
ence on his own times, and who set in motion 
forces whose powers for good have not dimin- 
ished. The book is written in a spirit most ap- 
preciative of the man and of his work. Its 
greatest interest centers in the founding of the 
Church Industrial Community at St. Johnland, 
a forerunner of some of the more recent attempts 
to_settle the problems of socialism. 


Muhlenberg. 


The fancy that the soulless crea- 
ture of Wonderland called the 
kobold would be given a soul if married toa 
human being, is the foundation of Arlo Bates’ 
‘‘Albrecht.”’ A kobold eager for asoul seeks the 
love of a saintly maiden and marries her. So 
far we have the plot of Undine, but while in that 
beautiful fancy the myth predominates to the end, 
in ‘‘Albrecht”’ it is subordinated to a study of char- 
acter development under the supposed new con- 
ditions. The merry, rollicking knight awed by the 
new feelings and thought which a soul imposes, 
begins a life of reflection and purpose; the maiden 
whose life has been given to religious medita- 
tion and deeds of charity awakes to the delights 
of the world of beauty, mirth, and love. They 
for atime exchange souls as it were. The ex- 
periences which lead them into a final har- 
mony of life are not at all mythical. Indeed 
there is a startling moderuness in the situation, 
and the reader cannot resist the impression that 
Mr. Bates is describing every-day changes in 
character under the guise of a half myth, and 
that he aims to be significant as well as artistic. 
Certainly he is both. ‘‘Albrecht’’ has a fine, 
chaste finish. There are both dignity and sin- 
cerity in the style in which the work has been 
done. 


Albrecht. 


peenmedtens The Emigration Question re- 
to Current Dis- ceives a treatment both scien- 
cussion. tific and popular from Protessor 
Smith of Columbia College.{ The whole mat- 
ter, past and present, is handled, giving an excel- 
lent idea of how the problem came upon us, of 
the new conditions it has instituted, and of the 
necessity of regulating the incoming foreigners. 
The material has been carefully gathered and is 
logically arranged. The style is terse and clear. 


*Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce Newton, 
D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, 
$1.25. 

+Albrecht. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.00. 

t Emigration and Immigration: A study in Social 
Science. By Prof. Richmond M. Smith of Columbia Col- 
lege. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.50. 


—Mr. George Cable has gathered several of 
his essays on the Negro Question into book 
form.* It isakind, candid statement of the re- 
lations of the white and the black in the South 
and leaves no doubt but that if Mr. Cable is to be 
believed there zs a negro question.— Last De- 
cember the second General Christian Confer. 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States was held in Boston. The discussions of 
national needs and remedies were thoughtful and 
suggestive, too valuable by far to be lost, and 
to preserve them they have been gathered into 
book form.t The volume contains what may 
be considered the latest and most practical ideas 
on the extension of the Christian church in 
country and city and on increasing its working 
capacity.——Just now when public education is 
so vital a theme the publication of ‘‘ Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Views on Public Education ”} is timely 
and useful. Mr. Henderson has brought to- 
gether in successive essays all that Jefferson said 
publicly and much that he said in conversation 
bearing on public education, a national uni- 
versity, and the care of the negro. A set of 
well-written social studies comes in Mr. J. H. 
Crooker’s ‘‘Problemsin American Society.”’|| The 
Problems are the superficial American student, 
unwise charity, intemperance, the lack of con- 
science in politics, public school instruction, and 
irreligious villages. There is much common 
sense and suggestiveness in Mr. Crooker’s hand- 
ling of them. 





‘‘Enunciation and Articulation ’’/ 
is a useful little book for the public 
schools. The work is so simple that it can be used 
in the primary grades as well as the more ad- 
vanced. The method used was thoroughly tested 
before giving it to the public, and the results 
were satisfactory.——A very convenient book 
to have at hand is Phyfe’s ‘7000 Words Often 
Mispronounced.’’{ It has been carefully 
compiled. The words are difficult ones, and 
those likely to be mispronounced. The pro- 


Miscellaneous, 





*The Negro Question. By George W. Cable. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, 75 cts. 

+ National Needsand Remedies. The Discussions of the 
General Christian Conference held at Boston, Mass., Dec. 
4-6th, 1889, under the auspices and direction of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, for the United States. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 

t Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education. By 
John C. Henderson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

| Problems in American Society. Some Social Studies. 
By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: George H Ellis. 

@Enunciation and Articulation. By Ella M. Boyce. 
Boston : Ginn and Company. 

{7000 Words Often Mispronounced. By William 
Henry P. Phyfe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 
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nunciation of 2,500 proper names is a marked 
feature. The different pronunciations of the 
same word are indicated ; the preference usually 
is given to Webster.——An interesting book is 
A. Melville Bell’s ‘‘ Popular Manual of Vocal 
Physiology and Visible Speech.’’* This work 
illustrates and explains the actions of the vocal 
organs and the elements of speech. A correct 
knowledge of Vocal Physiology and Visible 
Speech as explained in the text will be a great 
aid in the removal of impediments in the speech, 
in the formation of correct pronunciation, and 
the teaching of articulation to the deaf. 





*Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible 
Speech. By Alexander Melville Bell. New York: N. D. 
C. Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place. E.S. Werner, 28 West 
23rd Street. 
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A simple and convenient device for the aid of 
systematic study will be found in the “‘ Library 
Reterence System.’* By means of such a 
classified record one could become the possessor 
of an encyclopedia of current matter so arranged 
as to be as easily consulted as a printed volume. 
The gentleman who devised the system sends 
out an interesting circular telling how to make 
use of this invention, but omitting one very im- 
portant item, i. e., where it may be purchased.— 
The same omission is noticeable in Crocker’s 
‘Index Scrap File,’’t a handy little contrivance 
for preserving clippings in a small space. 


*Library Reference System. By the Rev. Geo. N. 
Keniston. Elkader, Iowa. Price, $1.75. 

+Crocker’s Index Scrap File. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
T. Bainbridge’s Sons. 


Chas. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MARCH, 1890. 


HoME NEws.—March 1. The Pan-American 
Congress adopts the report of a committee pro- 
viding international sanitary regulations.—— 
The House passes the Senate bill providing for 
an Assistant Secretary of War. 

March 4. The Senate passes the bill for the 
taking of Alaska’s census. ——Meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., of the National League of Repub- 
lican Clubs. 

March 7. Ina railroad accident on the Lake 
Shore road, near Hamburg, N. Y., six persons 
are killed and fifteen injured. 

March 10. The levee at Arkansas City, Mo., 
gives way. 

March 12. Fort Smith, Ark., devastated by 
a cyclone.——The North Dakota House rejects 
the motion to reconsider the lottery bill. 

March 13. The towns of the lower Mississippi 
suffering from floods: The House passes the 
Oklahoma bill. 

March 17. Twelve persons Filled by the fall 
of a burning building in Indianapolis, Ind. 

March 20. The Blair bill is defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 37 to 31. 

March 21. Deathof Maj. Gen. George Crook. 
——The New York Court of Appeals decides that 
the electrical execution law is constitutional. 

March 23. Death of Gen. R. C. Schenck. 

March 25. The House passes the World’s 
Fair bill with an amendment postponing the 
opening till 1893. 

March 27. The House passes the Wyoming 


admission bill. 





March 28. A tornado passes through north- 
ern Kentucky causing the death of over a hun- 
dred people. 

March 30. Annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society in Washington. 





FOREIGN NEws.—March 1. Two hundred 
lives lost by the wreck of a British steamer in 
the Torres Straits. 

March 4. The railway bridge over the River 
Forth, Scotland, is opened by the Prince of 
Wales. 

March 10. One hundred fifty iives lost by a 
colliery disaster in Wales. 


March 15. The International Labor Confer- 
ence opens in Berlin. 
March 17. Prince Bismarck resigns the chan- 


cellorship of the German Empire. 

March 19. Gen. von Caprivi is appointed to 
succeed Prince Bismarck. 

March 20. The mine owners of England 
agree to raise the wages of thestriking miners 
ten per cent. 

March 22. The Bulgarian government pro- 
poses to adopt the Gregorian calendar in place 
of the Greek. 

March 26. Oxford,wins in the annual uni- 
versity boat race on the Thames. 

March 29. The International Labor Confer- 
ence is closed.—Ten thousand London shoe- 
makers and forty thousand factory laborers in 
Spain go on a strike. 





THE C. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’89. 


En list of graduates in the Class of 1889 of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is 
printed below. It numbers 3,799 names, bringing up the sum total of graduates in the eight 
classes to 21,921, distributed thus : 
1882—1,600. 
1883—1,275. 


1884—1,436. 
1885—1,294. 


1886—4,048. 
1887—4,495. 


1888—3,974. 
1889—3,810. 


A study of the statistics of the Class shows many suggestive facts. The territorial distribution 


is made clear by the following table: 


Alabama 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Dakota, 

Delaware, 

District of Columbia, 18 
Florida, 8 
Georgia, II 
Idaho, I 
Illinois, 278 
Indiana, 99 
Indian Territory, I 


It will be noticed that the list of foreign graduates is unusually large this year. 


Iowa, 


Kansas, 
Kentucky, 51 
Louisiana, 6 


Maine, 


Maryland, Io 
Massachusetts, 354 
Michigan, 150 
Minnesota, 100 
Mississippi, 

Missouri, 78 
Montana, 3 
Nebraska, 44 


162 Nevada, 
New Jersey 
127 New York, 


Ohio, 
Oregon, 


Tennessee, 
Texas, 


99 New Hampshire, 


New Mexico, 
North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 


4 Utah, 
72 Vermont, 

107 Virginia, 
West Virginia, 
Washington, 
Wisconsin, 
Canada, 
British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, 
South Africa, 
Japan, 
India, 
West Indies, 


In ’82 there were 


5 foreign graduates, in ’83, 11, in ’84, 1,-in ’85, 3, in ’86, 1, in ’87, 6, in ’88, 1, in ’89, 15, not includ- 
ing 3 in British Columbia and 1 in Newfoundland. To these foreign graduates should be added 
the Class of ’89 in the Japanese Literary and Scientific Circle, which numbered over one hundred. 

The diplomas for the Class, when not presented at an Assembly, were sent to the home of the 


person. 


Chautauqua, 

Acton Park, 

Bay View, 

Beatrice, 

Bluff Park, 

Colfax, 
Connecticut Valley, 


47° 
9 
29 
28 
3 
12 


33 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 10 


East Epping, 
Island Park, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Lake Bluff, 
Lakeside, 
Long Beach, 


16 
II 

8 
10 
3I 
28 

6 


Mahtomedi, 
Missouri, 

Monona, 

Monteagle, 

Mountain Grove, 
Mountain Lake Park, 
Nebraska, 


5 


8 


49 
8 


23 
5 
17 


New England, 147 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Northern New England, 
Ocean City, 

Ocean Grove, 

Ocean Park, 

Ottawa, 

Pacific Coast, 


The following is the list of graduates in the Class of 1889: 


ALABAMA. 
Dauiell, Mrs. Alla Kantz 
Harris, "Miss Rachel 

ones, Mrs. C. S. 
kpatrick, Mrs. J. A. 
a Bunnie 
Lou 
Phillipa. J — 
Preston, Mrs. D. B. 
Rankin, Miss Cora 
Rencher, Mrs. J. 8. 
Rice. Mary Eliza 
Tucker, Mrs. Hallie A. 
Van Some, Nehemiah D. 
Waits, Miss Mattie E. 


Woodruff, Kate 


ARKANSAS, 
Holt, Mrs. Maud S. 
Myer, Hattie L. 
Randell, Bessie L. 
Randell, Louise A. G. 
Thomas, Beauregard 
Walters, Fannie B. 


Angell, 


Bane, Mrs. M ary 


Beach, M 


Wood, Miss Maggie 
Wood, Tess * esi 


CALIFORNIA. 
Adams, Lucia E. 
Angell, Lydia C. 


Burch, M 


18 


14 
60 
26 
47 
21 


onathan W. 

rs. Mary C. 
—— e, Char es Albert 
Beebe, Carrie Wheeler 


Bellman, Isabella 
Bergk, Millie R. 


Bryan, L yf ee 
Byron, Miss Mary Myrtle 


The table below shows the number of ’89’s receiving diplomas at the several Assemblies : 


Piasa Bluffs, 
Piedmont, 
Puget Sound, 
Redondo Beach, 
River View, 
Rocky Mountain, 
Round Lake, 
San Marcos, 
Seaside, 

Silver Lake, 
South Africa, 
Waseca, 
Williams Grove, 
Winnepesaukee, 
Winfield, 


Campbell, Mrs. F C. 


Clark, Lida C. 

Collins, Mrs. Isabel G. 

Cottreli, —_ Emma L. 
ox, Joseph L. 

Crow, Elizabeth M. 


Cyrus, Eola M. 
Davis, Leela Bryan 
De Long, Mrs. Frank C. 
Dooner, Mrs. Cynthia T. 
_ nlap, Alice S. 

Easton, Miss Maggie 
Edwards, Benjamin L. 
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Elwood, Carrie E. 
Emory, Lola Minta 
Feemster, Rev. W. : - 
Ferris, Mrs. Sabra Booth 
Fleming, Ella E. 
Forgrave, Mrs. Kate 
Galbreath, Martha S. 
Gardner, Matilda, W. 
Gihon, George Hutton 
Gihon, Mrs. Thomas 
Gillham, Miss Ma: 
Granger, Mrs. Helen L. 
Grant, Mrs. Anita 

Hall, Mary Irene 
Halverson, Mrs. John 
Hawkins, Lulu May 
Hawver, J.C. 
Herndon, Julia May 
Hoffman, Miss Hattie J. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Cor 


C. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF 89. 


Morris, Mrs. Mary B. 
Parsons, Mrs. Ma: J: Stokes 
Shilling, Mrs. A rB. 
ae Mrs. I. v.. 

Stoddard, Georgia M. 
Thompson, Miss Agnes 
Thompson, Mrs, Linnie A. 
Warteube, Miss Laura Anette 
Wilder, Miss Hattie 
Wright, Mrs. - Letitia B. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Allingham, Mary Whitney 
Andrews, Mary J. 

Backus, May C. 

Bal idwin, Minnie Grace 
Baldwin, Stella Belle 
Barber, Lizzie M. 
Bates, Helen = 

Beard, Luc 


aD. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Hattie Hewes Beecher E ward W. 


Hudson, Lilie Row 
Hughes, Lizzie 
ite Wes a A. 


acka, Mrs. a J. 
lohnston, Robert E. 

ones, John W. 

Kricke, Dorothea 

Kricke, Emma Augusta 
Lardner, William Branson 
Layman, Mrs. Carrie E. B. 
Logan, Mrs. Leta A. 
Logan. M. D., Milburn H. 
igae, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lynn, Franc 





E. 
Maddux, Mrs. s+ Blythe 


Madeley, T. 
Martin, ‘willie Henry 
Mathes, Anna S. 
McDougall, Alice S. 
McPherron, Mrs. Mattie F. 
Meeker, Jeannette A. 
Merriam, Mrs. W. A 
Millard, Marie Josef” 
Mutter, Mrs. J. L. 
Nathan, Rose 
Nathan, Sophia R. 
Nichols, Ida C. 
Norton, Elizabeth P. 
bs wre ‘Mary Gird 
chardson, Irene 
eackrans, Josephine 
Scott, Mrs. F. May 
Shafer, Kate Cole 
Smith, Mary M. 
Smith, Winnie 
Snodgrass, David S. 
Steen, Mrs. Mary Foster 
Steen, D.D., Moses D. A. 
ohn, Hester Ann 
vit, Miss Lucetta 
Theates Mrs. Fannie K. 
Tilton, Etta M. 
Todd, Carrie, D 
Todd, Nellie Sas 
Tucker, Mildred A. 
Wachob, Ida B. 
Wachob, John A. 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Emma M. 
Wallace, Florence Smith 
Wallace, Frank S. 
Weir, California 
Wheelock, Miss Dorcas 
Wilder, Mrs. Susie D. 
Witmer, Miss Elizabeth 
Woodard, Martha Westfall 
Wyckoff, Cora K, K. 


COLO )RADO. 
Ballard, Mrs. Louisa 
Bartlett, Mrs. Mary H. 
Brown, Mrs, Emma D. 
Craise, Margaret E. 
Crawford, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Cooley, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Dermond, Mrs. Laura B. 
Dickerman, Mrs. Julia E. 
Harris, Mrs. jJ.F. 
Harris, J. F 
Hawkins, Edwin N. 
Hubbard, Miss Eva A. 
Lindsay, Flora A. 
McFadden, Mrs. J. W. 
McPherrin, Mrs. Cora A. 
McPherrin; W. Scott 


Birchard, Miss Mary E. 
Bristol, Ida 2 
Brown, Alfred W. 
Burt, Mrs. Antoinette L. 
Cady, Mrs. Emma Harrison 
Chapman, Dwight 
Chapman, Miss Ethel 
Coggswell, Frances Brooks 
Colver, Ellen Electa 
Colver, Lizzie Lucretia 
Cook, Jessie B. 
Crosby, Isabella B. 
Donovan, Amanda H. 
Drew, Rev. Alfred E. 
Ellis, Miss Marion R. 
Elwell, Miss Mary L. 
Fairchild, Annie Ma 
Fairchild, Lillie meg la 
Fones, Mrs. Mary K 
Griffin, Mrs. Martin Ww. 
Griffin, Martin W. 
Havens, Bertha Morris 
Hawley, Susie M. 
Heaton, Kate E. 
a Hattie E. 
Hill , Mrs. Fannie 
Horton, Mrs. Alice Julia 
Hovey, "Ettie Lancraft 
Ives, Gracie 
Jerome, Hattie Louise 
ohnson, Kate M. C. 
illan, Mrs. Mary R. 
Kingman, Abbie S. 
Lemmon, Florence C.Merwin 
Lenggenhager Miss Anna 
Lockwood Lydia Ellen 
Loomis, Elizabeth B. 
Mallette, Jennie Verona 
Mallette, ¥ &3 Elizabeth 
Marsh, Mrs. 
Marsh, Sarah F. 
McGregor, Anna Belle 
McWaters, Agnes I. 
McWaters, Mary 
Mead, Miss Emilie Cornelia 
Newell, Mamie H. 


Thompson, Lilla A 
Van Tassel, Jennie s. 
Wakelee, Cora Belle 
Wales, Ciare E. V. 
Weed, Emily Elizabeth 
White, Miss M. Ella 
Willis, ennie Isabella 
Willis, innie E. 
Wilmot, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Woodman, Fannie K. 
Wrisley, Mary Sophie 


DAKOTA, 
Austin, Sophia J. 
Betts, Arthur 
Bliss, Sara Q 
Bowdle, Mrs. Amanda M. 
Brigham, Martha A. E. 
Burdick, "Ada ;3 
Burt, John Lewis 
Bushee, Emily E. 
Cook, Mrs. Elmer E. 
Gleckler, Amelia C. 
Gordon, Lucy A. C. 
Griggs, Miss Kittie W. 
Hackett, Mrs. Carrie M. 
Hatten, Mrs. Birdie E. 
Holmes, Mrs. Emma C. 
Hutsinpillar, Mrs. Annie L. 
Kellam, Mrs. A. G. 
Knight. Miss Miriam M. 
, Mrs. Nettie M. 
Louthan, Mrs, Rosa 
McKinney, Minnie R. 
Merrill, Abel A. 
Pfeffer, Miss julia A. 
Platt, Laura Sibley 
Russell, Mark 
A. 


Scaman, Mrs, 
Voorus, ‘Mary 

oodruff, Mrs. rs. Mattie A. 

DELAWARE. 

Alexander, Mrs. H. Anna 
Arnold, Miss Georgia 
Brewer, Mrs, Julia H. 
Griggs, Mrs. Albert C. 
Hanna, Rev. John D.C. 
Holden, ty: E. 
Howell, Ida V. 
Hutchinson, William 
Rawlins, Sallie E. 
Stevenson, Lucretia M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Ball, Mrs. Lydia G. P. 
Boynton, Mis. Amelia C. A. 
Buckingham, Florence Love 
Clarke, Sarah Van Allen 
Elwell, Alfred M. 

Foster, Mrs. Alla Barnes 
Foster, Richard 

Gambrill, Miss Maria 
Lake, Miss Frances J. 


osephine C. A. 
Page, Josep Miss Hannah E, Craig, 


Polkinhorn, Miss Kate E. 


Nichols, Mrs. Mary Augusta He frp james s. 


Olmstead, Miss Susan 
Pardee, Lizzie Tyler 
Peck, Nettie Louise 
Peckham, M. Linda 
Peet, Miss Evanna S. 
Peltoa, Jennie G. 
Phelps, Mrs. Geo. M. 
Pierce, Caroline L. 
Pierson, Miss America 
Pond, Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Potter, Mary R. 
Prentice, Mary Merrill 
Richards, Ellen Pamelia 
Richardson, Annie L. 
Ruggles, —a_ Booth 
Runyan, John G. 
Russell, Tsabel B. 
Scofield, Nellie Y. 
be Mary J. 

Smith, Ella Isabel 
Smith) ennie S. 
Smith; ulia Woodhull 
Somers, Ade T. 
Southworth, Delia Avery 
Talcott, Mary A 
Taylor, Henry H. 
Taylor, Jennie Irene 
Taylor, Mrs. Margaret D. 


bins, Zenas — 5 
Sayers, Mrs. Joseph D. 
Thayer, Charies W Wesley 
Webb, Rob’ 

Whitwell, Sane P. 


FLORIDA, 
Ball, Hannah Kate 
Cathcart, A. B., William E. 
Curtis, Frank A. 
aes, Mrs, E. P. 
Gibbes, Mrs. R. E. 
ones, Rffie V. 

alker, Mrs. H. J. 

Walker, Walter H. 


GEORGIA. 
Colburn, Anna L. 


Davidson, Caroline Wetmore Field, He 


Graham, iH. Emma 
McWhorter, Mattie C. 
Norton, Mrs. Martha Swan 
Printup, Mrs. 
Storey, Miss A 
Storey, Ellie H. 
Tompkins, Mrs. Madena 
Trimmier, Alta Chicora 
Walton, William Edmund 


IDAHO. 
Capwell, Miss Julia E. 


ILLINOIS. 

Acheson, Mrs. Mattie N. 
aie —— Flora S. 
Alexander, Mrs. George 
Allen, Miss Eva 
Allen, Henry B. 
Ament, Emma A. 
Anderson, Miss M. Lizzie 
Angle, Mrs. E 
Atwood, Mary 


Beebe, Mrs. Amelia J. 
Beebe, Frances L. 


Boston, Mrs. Addie M. 
Bonnell, Ma 
Bosworth. Mrs. Ida I. 
Brayton, Minerva E. 
Brawley, Mrs. Francis W. S. 
Briggs, Jennie Lynn 
Brown, Mrs. Carl Powell 
Brown, Martha A. 
Brown, Martha B. 
Brown, Susie 
Brown, Theresa P. 
Brownell, Mrs. Pamela W. 
Bryden, Helen 
Burrows, Loren G. 
Bush, Mary Hicks 
Caldwell, Elsie Van 
Canode, Benjamin F. 
Carey, Mrs. Emily Watson 
Carlock, Daisy Hulbard 
Cash, Elizabeth Parmelia 
Castle, Emma 
Champion, Missouri S. 
Chandler, Mrs. Clara A. 
Chapman, Mrs. Helen F. 
Cheney, Minerva D. 
Church, Charles A. 
Churchill, Miss Blanche 
Clark, Carrie B. 
Clarke, B. 
Clark, Herbert Horatio 
Clark, Maria E. 
Cochran, Walter Adolphus 
Collins, Nellie R. 
Colman, Mrs, Laura 
Colville, John 
rt, Miss Jennie M. 
Corron, ha 
Cottrell, Miss Agnes M. 
mma L,. 
Crane, Leva A. 
rapp, =. Clara J. 
Crawford, Ella Margaret F. 
Goadeee. Mrs. Sarah E. 
Curtis, Miss Ida May 
Curtiss, Anna M. F. 
Davenport, Alice V. 
Davidson, Hattie Lura 
Dill, Mrs. Ella Foulke 
Dowse, Lizzie 
Dunlap, Hattie S. 
Dunn, Alice L. 
Dunton, Fannie Louise 
Dyas, Laura E. 
Eames, Oliver Emerson 
Eggleston, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Everitt, Hattie Waite 
F ns, Emma W. 
Fellingham, Frank B. 
Mary E. 
Hetty 
ee M. 
Roster, Grace 
Freeman, sire. "Ella Lull 
Lee 


— Elliott Fulton, Annie 


Gage, Mrs. Henry H. 

Gage, Mrs. Lillie G. 

Garrett, Warren H. 

Gee, Hannah M 

Giberson, Mrs. Irene Collins 
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Gibson, Clara J. Patrick, Miss Geo: 
Gifford, Mrs. Mary Lyman |S oe Le Nora Evalyn 
Gill, Mrs. Maggie S. Phelps, Harriet Curtis 
Gillespie, John pson, Mrs. Emil 
Gillum, M. D., Ira Hamilton Picken, Lizzie 

Goff, Effie E. Picken, Maggie J. 
Gully, John B. Pierce, "Mrs. Cora Banks 


Plummer, Miss Matie 
Pollock, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Porter, Mrs. Alice Downey 
Hammond, Herbert Post, Mrs. Helen A. Ross 
Harbaugh, Mrs. Julia B. Potter, _— Fanny E. 
Haseltine, Emma B. Powell, I 
Hatch, Mrs. Eliza H. Prentice, Mrs. Ella G. 
Hatfield, M. D.,C.L. Prentiss, Sarah F. 
Hatfield, Mary E. Woods Preston, Mrs. Dr. S. H. 
Hawes, Mrs. Jennie R. Rainey, Mrs. Williem G. 
Haywood, Miss Lou E. Randolph, Helen B. 
Heaton, Marienne Raymond, Gracia Anna 
Heaton, Snow V. Reed, Carrie Collins 
mene Frances R. —_ abet ati neuen 

eywood, Mrs. Adelia L. emington, Mrs. Annie 
Heywood, Rosa Vilora Ritchie, Jeanie G. 
Hof, Miss Jemima Rives, Mrs. ae Mayo 
Holiembeak, Mrs. R. D. Rogers, Miss Sara 
Hompe, An + H. Ronalds, Ratharine 
Hovey, Add Ross, Florence Viola 
Howar Mrs. a Arnold Ruggles, Helen E. 
Hubbard, Anna aaa a ers, Sue 
Hubbard, Mrs. Julia F. 
Huddleston, Kate G. 
Huntsman, "Mrs. Agnes F. 
Huntsman, Henry 
Jefferies, Grace M. 
Johnson, Miss Alice M. 
Johnson. Ananias Purnel Shultz, Charlotte Lee 
Justice, Mary C. Sinclair, Louise 
King, Miss Mary Elizabeth Slade, Mrs. Jas. P. 

Ss. N. 


Smith, Elizabeth L. 
Hm Pag Mrs. Emma E. Smith, Elizabeth W. 
Knapp, Mrs. A. K. 


Halbert, Mrs. Emma L. 
Hall, Augusta N. 
Hammond, Florence E. 


a rles, Mrs. A. M. 
Sheibner, Mary E. 
Sheldon, Mary 
Sherman, Julia H. 
Shipman, Inez L. 





Smith; Estelle 
Lacy, Sadie Smith, Mrs. G. W. 
, Grace Emeline Smith, Jennie 

Ladd, Hannah M. Smith, Thomas Bryant 

‘ Smith, Mrs. W. B. 
Spalding, Frances E. S. 
Sterling, Fannie E. 
Stevens, Ella Louise 
Levings, Sadie Stitsel, Mrs. Nellie 
Storey, Elizabeth M. 
Stuart, Mrs. — L. 


Liston, Mrs. J. B. Sudduth, Lau 
Long, Elitha Sutherland, "alt honse C. 
Long, Mrs. Lida S. Swan, Mrs. De 
Long, Mrs. Lizzie F. Taylor, Alice 

, Mrs. Sada W. Taylor, Edward J. 

; Alice B. Terwilliger, Mrs. Maria G. 
Lott, Hattie M. Thompéon, Mrs. Clara V. 


Thompson, Jennie W. 
Thoren, Herman H. 
Towner, Mrs. Mary A. 
Townsend. Sarah 
Trendley, Virginia A. 
Truman, Louw 
Tunnicliff, Mrs. Isabel 
Turnure, Lucy Lewis 
Turnure, Mabel Olive 


Lull, Mrs. Leonora M. 


Maxwell, "Kathleen 


n 
Mccoy, fiss Mary Agnes 
McLean, Mrs. Lina & Twyman, Martha A. 
McQuiston, Mrs. W. J Van Buskirk, Elma Root 
McWilliams, Mrs. Gidea D. Van Buskirk, Wm. Franklin 
McWilliams, Gracie Van Doren, Mrs. Hattie C. 
Meyer, Waid, Mrs. Jane Josephine 

ary Miss Maye R. Waite, Horace F. 
s Walker, Permelia A. 

Waltmire, Mrs. Miriam B. 
Webster, Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Wells, Mrs. Mary C. 
Whitmore, Fannie 


J 
Nazarene, Rev. Frederick W. Williams, Ella Elizabeth 
Nelson, Carrie Wilson, Kate 

Nelson, Emma Wimmer, Florence M. 
Nelson, Minnie Stewart wae. Jennie M. 
Newman, Frances ad woe a Mrs. Charles H. 
Nicholes, Mrs. Amanda M. W' , Edith Rennolds 
Northrop, Sarah E. Woodruff, Miss Emily C. 
O’Brien, Mrs. Stella Woods, Evelyn C. 

Odell, Agnes Van Bussum Yarwood, Miss Cora L. 
Orr, Alexander T. Yates, Mrs. Mary E. 
Young, Alwilda 


Orr, ames Thompson 


Orr, E. Kate 

Paddock, Miss Minnie INDIANA 

Palmer, Mrs. Belle 

Palmer, Lillie 
ker, Elizabeth 


Adams, Mrs. A. V. Phillips 
Arnold, Carrie E. 
Askren, Flora 


A. 
Z8, Miss Nellie Milburn 


Ballard, Lily 


Blount, Julia M. 

Bowker, Mrs. Belle 
Branham, Adaline Nichols 
Buchanan, > 

Busby, Grace 

Clogston, William Wesley 
Croxall, Flora Del 
Crumpacker, Mrs, Mary A. 
Day, Ella C. 

Dearborn, Anna B. 
DelLotter, Edith 

Elliott, Mrs. F. M. 

Fischer, Emma R. Wyland 
Fleming, Mrs. Etta 
Fleming, Nannie Bowman 
Fowler, Inman H. 

Franks, .¥ Mary E. 
Funk, E. B 


George, Lee 
Gilchrist, Anna 
Gilchrist, Prudence 
Goldsmith, Bernhard 
win, Alice La 
Gortner, Mrs. John 
Graham, Jane A. 
Graham, Mrs. Lizzie 
Graham, Rob’t. 
Gunder, "Mrs. Anna 
Hamilton, Laura H. 
Hascall, Mrs. Emma P. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Martha L. 
Hawks, Mrs. Sarah 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Jacke, Mercy E. T. 


IOWA. 
Armstrong, Harriet Louisa 
——— Orianna A, 
Ash, Henry W. 

Ash, Susie S. 

Atkinson, Mrs. Effie L. 
Atlee, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Ballon, Lizzie L. 

Barnum, Mrs. L. Doty 
Beebe, ila D 

Beebe, Nathaniel Whitman 
Black, Bessie 

Blue, Leonard A. 

Boynton, Mrs. Mary E. 
Briggs. Miss S. Carrie 
Buck, J. W. 

Burkhart, Anna M. 
Burton, Helen L. 
Butterfield, Rosa A. 
Carpenter, Jane M, 

Carson, Mrs. Clara 
Cartwright, Eunice 
Chadduck, Eugene Arthur 
Coppedge, Charles Ellis 
Coppedge, Orcelia H. 
Coppedge, Orissa A. 
Cressler, Eliza A. 

Dale, Mary Ellen 

Daniel, Mrs. Rebecca Frost 
Davidson, Minnie Jane 
Davis, Ella A 

Davis, Mrs. Olive M. 
Dudley, Mrs. Flo. S 


J. 
Heaton, Mrs. ——— Weaver Faville, Esther D. 


Horner, Mrs. 
Johnston, Miss Lizsie J. N. 
Johnston, Melville W. 
ones, Mollie + ad 
Kaiser, Lilly 

Kent, Mrs. Nessthe 
Kerr, Mrs. Belle 
LaFolette, Annie W. 
Landrum, Mrs. Kate T. 
Leighty, Jacob D. 
Leigh ty, _ Kate A. 


Locke, y debit D. 
Mansfield, Le Roy 
Marshall, "Mrs. Marie Ayres 
Martin, Lizzie 
Matthews, Mattie 
McBride, Ida S. 
McBride, Robert Wes 
McMahai, Mrs. Rachel 
McTaggart, Mrs. Caroline 
Olds, Ada C. 
Ozmun, Mary E. 
Palmer, Lillian M. 
Paxton, Amelia J. 
Peery, Mattie C. 

ond, Frances Effinger 
Roberts, Atta M 
Roberts, Robert 
Roberts, Mrs. R. 
Robins, Hattie Naylor 
Sawyer, Mrs. Sarah R. 
Seaton, Mary Genevieve 
Sheffler, Mattie V. 
) 











Short, Mrs. Anna M. 
Shoup, Albert W. 
Shull, Mrs. Rose 
Slanter, Isaac T. 
Slanter, Mrs. Lizzie Haines 
Smith, Hattie E. 
Smith, Miss Rose G. 
Smock, Melissa A. 
St. John, Miss Mary E. 
Stoner, Abner B. 
Swadener, Mrs. Hester Alice 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary A 
Thompson, —— Mars 
Torrey, Lura E 

Weed, Mrs. Hattie C. 
Whippo, Matilda Preston 
Whitaker, Miss Emma 
White, Amanda L. 
Wright, Frances G. 
Wright, Phebe O 
Wright, Robert Creighton 
Yoder, Elizabeth 
Yonkey, Mrs. Alice A. 


Forgrave, Mrs. Nannie Sales 
Forsythe, Emma Harper 
Francis, L.. Marian 
Freelove, eer 
French, Mrs. Alex. S. 
Gabbert, Etta 
Gabbert, Helen 
Galer, Abi A. 

Geiger, Mrs. Flora Manier 
rich, Laura Isabel 


Grason, Jacob C. 
Halley, John Simpson 
Hanford, Georgia L. 


Harvey, Mrs. Emma E. 
Harvey, Mrs. M. Belle 
Hazlett, Ada A. 
Hazlett, Corinne A. 
Heaton, Mrs. Lucy Willis 
Heinly, Mrs. Isabelle E. 
Henshaw, Mrs. Helen H. 
Hepburn, Frances M. 
Horton, Miss Carrie E. 
Horton, Mrs, L. M. 
Hummer, Miss Alice J. 
Humphrey, Levi H. 
Hunt, Stella + om 
Inglis, Mrs. D, D. 
Irwin, Mrs. W. E. 
Jeffries, Winfield V. 
enkins, Mabel 
Johnson, Ella Frances 
ohnson, Harvey 
Jones, Sadie E. 
Kelley, Amanda J. 
Kellogg, Harriette S. 
Kelso, Miss Isabella Florence 
Kelso, Minnie Telva 
Knowlton, Sylvia Hunt 
Lambert, Mrs. Flai B. 
Lamson, "Herbert G. 
Lane, Henry D. 
Lathrop, Mrs. Eva 
Lathrop, Minnie 
Lawrence, Mrs. Helen 
Layton, Mrs. Mattie M. 
Leach, Mrs. Susan S. 
Livingston, Mrs. Tennie A. 
Lomen, Mary Herman 
Louis, Carrie E. 
Macdonald, Mrs. Emma T. 
Malin, Mrs. Sue E. 
Mally, Anna C. 
McClain, E. Alice 
McClain, Olive 
McClenahan, Mary G. 
McClun, Mrs. Hattie 
McGarvey, Miss Ellen 
McGarvey, Marie 
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McGarvey, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Millett, Fred Wesley 
ills, Lg ey Ss. 

Morley, John P. 

Mosher, — Adelbert E. 
Nash, Eva Nugent 
Olmsted, Mrs. J. G. 
Osborne, Mrs. 
Overfelt, Katie L. 
Owens, Mrs. Lavinia M. 
Palmer, Mary Clark 
Parmateer, Mrs. H. A. 
Philbrook, Ella 

Pratt, Mrs. Lou A. 
Price, Aaron O. 

Price, Sarah Filetta 


Quackenbush, Mrs. Ermina 


Raines, Lillias L. 

Randall, —_ 4 M. 

Rawls, Mrs. A. C, 

Reed, Etta L. 

Reyner, Minnie F. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Florence B. 
Rich, Frank B. 

Richmond, Mrs jae C. j. 
Ridenour, Elizabeth T. 
Ross, Cora Leone 

Rownd, Alice I. 

Russell, Helen G. 
Scripture, Delia A. 
Shipman, Mrs. Charlotte H. 
Shute, Mrs. Henrietta J. 
Smith, O. E. 

Smith, Mrs. P.L. Palmer 
Smith, Willie Robinson 
Stacy, "Mrs. C. A. K. 

Stacy, Mrs. Milton 
Stapleton, Ella 

Stearns, Mattie J. 
Stockman, Mrs. yah 
— Mars. DAA 
Strow, A 

Stump, Mrs. Lillie Bell 
Sullivan, Kate 

Summers, Miss Lena O. 
Sweet, Helen M 

Swem, Otie L. 

Taylor, Mrs. Louise P. 
Taylor, Mrs. Nelly V. 
Taylor, Thomas Blaine 
Tirrill, Eliza J. W. 
Townsend, Rebecca E. J. 


Davenport, Mrs. Margaret 


Davis, Sadie Nixon 
Davis, Sarah Elizabeth 
DeValley, Nancy M. 
Divelbess, Miss Jennie 
Elliott, Mrs. Ellen D. 
Eoff, Alpha 

Fisher, Mrs. Effie C. 
Fitzer, Geo. W. 

Fitzer, Maranda E. 
Foster, Mrs Jane G. 


French, Mrs. Flora Adams 


Fulcher, Ada B. 
Gardner, Alexander 
Gibson, Mrs. J. W. 
Gillham, Lay J. H. 
Good, M: 

Hall, ee M. 


Hanes, Mrs. Ella Davenport 


Hannah, William Scott 

Hilands, William Alan 

Hill, Mrs. Helen M. 

Hoffman, Mrs. Emma 

Howe, May Chase 

Ish, Rosa B. 

= Mrs. Jane Kelley 
Keith, Mary H. 

Killam, Mary Chesley 

Kirk, Mrs. Maggie 

Kirk, Jr., Thomas 

Limbocker, Mrs. Anna F. 

Limbocker, 


Jerry M. 
MacAllaster, — Apphia J. 


Martin, Edith 
Martindale, Sarah U. 
McCreery, E.H 

Milton, Mrs. Hattie E. 
Monteith, Annie R. 
Moore, Mrs. Annette M. 
Moses, Adaline M. 
Mossman, Mrs. 


.E. P. 
Mull, Miss Charlotte ‘Noble 


Naff, "J. H 

Noyes, Mrs. Helen 
O’Brien, Harriet Minerva 
Peers, Nancy A. 

Phillips, Hiram L. 

Port, Mrs. G. W. 

Purvis, Annie M. 

Rafter, Mrs. Alice Brown 
Read, Miss Kate P. 
Redden, Emma L. 


Townsend, Richard Cameron Rodgers, Anna D. 


Treadwell, Mrs. A. E. 
Turner, Bessie D. 
Turner, Lydia Emily 
Van Allen, Etta May 
Van Ness, "John G. 

Vest, Mrs. Adelaide S. 
Walter, Miss Kittie Delilah 
Ward, Mrs. F M. 
Warner, Arthur B. 
Warner, Mrs. Alice G. 
Wallace, Frances Maria 
Watters, Dennis A. 
Weir, Mrs. R. M. 
Welles, Marie B. 


Rodgers, Alpheus K. 
Rodman, Anna Elizabeth 
Rowe, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Russel, Irene B. 

Russel, James L. 

Russel, Mrs. Millie H. 
Shamleffer, Mrs. Alice 
Stacher, Kate Wirt 
Street, Mrs. Tabitha 
Sweet, Timothy Bailey 
Tatlock, Emma Thomas 
Thompson, Mrs, Lucy A. 
Tindall, Nannie Hays 


Van Gundy, William Austin 


Whitehead, Justina Melrose Walton, Mary Lamborn 
Whitehead )Margaret Rattray Wells, Annis R. 


York, Mrs. Frances L,. 
Ziek, Mary 

KANSAS. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Fannie E. 
Anderson, Mrs. Josie 
Bardwell, Mrs. Jane L. 
Beadle, Mrs. Ida D. 
Beall, Miss Matie J. 
Biggs, Alice Moore 
Briggs, Mrs. Rose 
Brown, Ralph M. 
Canfield, Susan 
Castle, Clara F. 
Clark, Mrs. Mary E. 
Coffey, Mamie Reid 
Coffey, Zella W. 
Couvis, Matie E. 
Coverdale, Mrs. Nettie B. 
Coye, Eliza C 
Craig, Mrs. Dora Ss. 
Crawford, Clark eae 
Crichton, Elia 
Crowell, Mrs. ) 
Cullison, Mrs. Achsah L. 
Curdy, Helen A 
Daily, Sidney Franklin 





Wheeler, Addie Allen 
White, Mrs. Marintha T. 
Williams, Mrs. Hannah R. 
Wirt, Lauren W. 

Wirt, William 

Witham, Mrs. I. E. 
Wooster, Ellen Bassett 


KENTUCKY. 
Anderson, Miss Sallie 
Bullock, Hugh Morton 
Burlison, Mrs. Alice G. 
Burnam, Mr. A. R. 
Burns, Milton S, 

Burns, Miss Lily 

Carter, Mrs. James G. 
Case, Eva Mary 
Cockrell, Miss Georgia 
Corbin, Miss Lillian G. 
Cox, Miss Tillie 

Darsie, Mrs. Coranelle L. 
Dean, Mary Crawford 
Dean, Robert Henry 
Falconer, Miss Bessie 
Falconer, Katherine B. 
Fry, Mary W. 

Furber, M.D., Anna M. L,. 
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Garrard, Mary T. 
Ghiselin, Miss Kate S. 
Gifford, Helen 

Haff, Charles 

Haff, Ma 
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Huston, Martha Susan R. 
ewell, Mrs. Emma Harriet 
ane, —— H. 
Hidder, Mrs. J. S 
Kimball, Harry Woods 


ry R. 
Hall; Mrs. Sarah Trowbridge Lewis, Mrs. Sarah R. Black 
-J. 


Harris, Mary A 

Harris, Robert 

Haswell, Mrs. Emma B. 
Irvine, Bettie Hood 
Jett, Leonna 

Johnson, Miss Alcyona 
Johnson, Lewis Franklin 
Larrabee, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Leech, Mrs. Caroline A. 
Mattingly, Clara J. 
McCorkle, Mary P. 
Monroe, Miss Clara L. 
Newhall, Jr., William H. 
Northup, Mrs. Jay H. 
Peck, Lucy W. 

Poage, Margaret Ann 
Priest, Mrs. W. S. 
Priest, Walter S. 

Rees, Mrs. Nannie B. 
Reno, Mrs. Lewis 

Rice, Mrs. E. 

Robards, Mrs. Bettie W. 
Shaw, Kate W. 

Smith, Mrs. T. J. 
Sullivan, C. C. 
Thurston, Georgietta 
Wright, May Belle 


LOUISIANA. 
Campbell, Mrs. M. A. 
Campbell, Mrs. Mary C. 
Egan, Lavinia Hartwell 
Egan, Mary Clint 
Hynson, Mrs. Kate R. 
Wemple, Endora G. 

MAINE. 
Abrams, Anna Amanda 
Adams, Mary Idella 
Baker, Mrs. Susan A. 
Benjamin, Jeannette 
Benner, Mrs. Abbie J. 
Berry, Miss Flora Brown 
Bird, Harriet Melvina 
Bisbee, Susie Ogier 
Bourne, Jedediah T. 
Bradford, Adrianna C. 
Brown, Rev. Wm. L. 
Bryant, Mrs. Amanda W. 
Chadbourne, Kate L. 
Clarke, Miss Rebecca S. 
Cousins, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Crafts, Mrs. Lucy D. 
Cram, Ella Thursa 
Davis, Miss Alma L. 


Dearing, Miss Rossie Emma 


Doe, Annie Allen 
Donham, Annie S. 
Drake, Lizzie 
Dresser, Mrs. Kate M. 
Drummond, May Bartlett 
Eaton, Miss Mary E. 
Eaton, Susie Shaw 
Edson, Newell W. 
Emerson, Sadie E. 
Fernald, Mrs. Susan J. 
Flint, George 
Flint, Lizzie M. 
Follansbee, Carrie E. 
French, Clara Mildred 
Fuller, "Vesta E. 
Genthner, Lilla M. 
Gerry, Emma H. 
Giles, Miss Minnella Rose 
Gilkey, Clara Reeves 
Gilmore, Frances 
Gilpatric, Rose E, ith 
Goodrich, Mrs. Agnes E. 
, Agnes T. 
Gray, Charlotte Dorcas 
Gray, Susie Eila 
Gray, Viola Marie 
Greene, Mrs.S. F. 

Griffin, Julia Wilde 
Haley, Oraville M. 
Hewett, Miss Alice Caro 
Hilton, "Mrs. Abbie Keene 
Hilton, Jr., William Keene 
Holmes, Hannah L. 
Huston, Esther Hilton 


Lincoln, Cora B. 
Lord, Helen D. 
Marble, Mrs. Emma F. 
Maxim, Florence Almira 
Merrill, Elizabeth 
Merrill, Miss Julia Annette 
Merrill, Lillian M. 
Merry, Charles Glidden 
Merry, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Merryman, Miss Annette F. 
Merryman, Miss Octavia M. 
Moffitt, Angie M. 
Moore, Miss Frances C. 
Moore, Miss Mattie J. 
Morrell, Mrs. Maria Flint 
Morse, Anna P. 

rt, Frederick 

Norris, Augusta Melvina 
Norris, Elvira Amelia 
Odlin, Mrs. N. Orlene 
Otis, Miss Harriette Maria 
Page, Mary Elizabeth 
Parker, Imogene 
Pendexter, Merritt C. 
Pierce, Effie S. 
Preble, Sarah L. 
Prentiss, Mary A. 
Prince, Isa D: 
Purington, Addie Smullen 
Raynes, Lillie Bell 
Redman, Sarah C. 
Reed, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Richardson, Emma Frances 
Richardson, Mary A. 
Roundey, Miss Emma M. 
Rowe, Helen Virginia 
Rowe, Mrs. Henrietta G. 
Ruggies, Mrs. Hiram 
Shurtleff, Emma E. 
Smith, Lettie M. 
Sprague, Hattie C. 
Stetson, Mary Chapman 
Stewart, Sylvia Anna 
Thompson, Belle D 
Toothaker, Miss Sarah 
Trask, Hattie Mabel 
Turner, Miss Chloe Bradford 
Twort, William J. 
Verrill, Annie M. 
Waite, "Mrs. A. C. 
Walker, Lucy E. 
Walker, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Wentworth, Della Florence 
Wentworth, Harriet A. B. 
wan ai age a D. 
White, emg A 
Whitman, 3 Miss Nellie I. 
Whittier, Mrs. T. D. 
Wilson, Lucinda Beal 
Wilson, Mary B. 
Wood, Ella Sites 
Wood, Elvira Hanscom 
Wood, Mrs. Harry 
Wood, a Y aes Frances 
Wood, Ss. M 
Woodman, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Wright, Jeannie Stone 
Wyman, Fitta May 


MARYLAND. 
Beall, Mrs. E. Barbara 
Boardman, Mrs. Lizzie L. 
Brown, Emma Rebecca 


German, Mary Harrington 
Hoffman, Lizzie M. 
Rinehart, Harriet A. 
Warren, Louis K. 

Warren, Mary KH. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abbott, Miss Eliza M. 
Abercrombie, Martha Anna 
Adams, Mary Asenath 
Alden, Carrie al 
Alden, Ralph P. 

Allen, "Annie H. 
Amos, Amelia Rosalie 
Amos, Fred Charles George 
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Amos, Laura Eva 


Fairbanks, Frances B, 


Anderson, 5 tamed Josephine Farnum, Harriet S. 
Arnold, John Pierpont 
a, Mrs. Mary L. 


Bailey, Wilford Allison 

Balch, Grace Woodman 

Barber, We: E. 
osephine M. 


Bennett, Alfarata Frances 
Bolton, Mary E. A. 
Brackett, Mrs. Ida E. 
Bradford, Charlotte T. 
Bradlee, George Wm. Asia 
Bradley, William S. 
Briggs, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Brooks, Hannah Mather 
Brown, James 
Brown, Susan Billings 
Buckland, Anne Sophia 
Butts, Miss Loann 
Buxton, Mrs. Jean Logan 
Byrns, Laura A. 
Cahoon, Addie 
Carpenter, Mrs. Mary E. 
Chace, Emma F. 
Chamberlain, Arthur 
Chamberlin, Daniel Lan 
Chamberlin, Mary Truel 
Chapin, Mrs. Caroline B. 
Chapin, Miss Cora B. 
Chariton, Bellona M. 
Charlton. Emanuel C. 
rt Mrs. Alma M. 
Clar Abbie J. 
Clark, Elmina T. 
Clark, Miss Hattie E. 
Clark, Mrs. Mary L. 
Clark, Mrs. W. H. 
Clarke, Geo. H. 
Coffin, Miss Mary F. 
Cole, Daniel Pomeroy 
Cole, Harriet Brooks 
Coller, Mrs. Ella H. 
Colton, Alice M. 
Conant, Martha J. 
Cook, Lucy A. 
Cook, Winnie L. 
Cooley, Alice Elmina 
Copeland, Eda M 
Copeland, Mabel ‘Nelson 
Cowell, Abbie Floretta 
Cragin, Mrs. penne &. 
Creegan, Charl 
Cromwell, Abbie Bradford 
Crosby, Mrs. U. C. 
Crossman, Carrie M. 
Crowell, Abbie B. 
Cushing, Ellen M. 
Cushing, Eva Brainerd 
harles L. 


Delnow, Mrs. Milie R. 
Devall, Mary Robinson G. 
Dickerman, Anna Lesta 
Dickerman, Alice C. 


Douglass, Mrs. M. ia 
Downey, Margaret 
Drake, Mrs. Melissa 
Drown, Carrie J. 

Drury, Susie F. 

Dudley, Annie A. 
Dudley, Lafayette 
Dudley, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Dummer, Mrs. Sarah V. 
Dunham, Abbie Maria 
Dwelly, Mrs. Abbie H. 
Dwight, Alice E. 
Dwight, Nellie A. 

Eddy, Mrs. M. Lizzie 
Ellis, Mary Jeannette 
Emerson, Edw. Greenough 
Emerson, Mary Frances 
Emerson, Sarah A. 


Farrar, Addie Maria 
——— Mrs, M. Frances 
pai C Miss Fannie Chapin 
rown, Julia Frances 
Fisher, Miss Mary - 
ik, Mrs. Emma 
Fiske, L Lucy S. 
Fitch, Charlotte Augusta 
Fitch, Sarah 
Fletcher, Josephine M. 
Ford, Lizzie 
Foster, Mrs. Lulu H. 
Francis, Alpheus K. 
Francis, Mrs. A. K. 
French, Ella B. 
Gaylord, Almeda Fitch 
Gaylord, Lulu Pomeroy 
Gaylord, Wintred Martin 
Gleason, Mrs. Emma W. 
Grace, Wallace 
Granger, Mrs. Alice M. 
Graver, Lillie S. 
Graves, Miss Fannie C. 
Griffin, Wilmot R. 
Goldsmith, Miss Hannah G. 
Goldthwaite, Annie Louise 
Gooch, Sarah Abby 
Goodnow, James H. 
Gowing, Miss Clara 
Hall, Mrs. Edith C. 
Hammond, Nellie 
Harlow, Mary B. 
Harriman, Hannah Smith 
Harrington, John Lamson 
Harrington, Mary Elizab’hG. 
Hartley, Alice 
Hatch, Alice S. 
Hathaway, Miss Emma B. 
Hathaway, Julia E. 
Hathaway, Sarah A. 
Haven, Anna E. 
Hawkes, Miss Tacie P. 
Hawkes, Victoria A. 
Hawks, William Avery 
Hayward, Emma La Mira 
Hayward, George Bingham 
Heath, Harriet M. 
Heath, Samuel D. 
Hidden, Helen Frances 
Higgins, Florinda Ball G. 
Higgins, — Parker 
Higgins, Melency E. 
Hitt, Ida A. C. 
Hitt, Jesse Martin 
Hockaday, William H. 
Holbrook, Ellen R. 
Holbrook, Susan Stearns 
Holden, James A. 
Holloway, Martha Evelyn 
Hopkins, Mrs. Augusta 
Howe, Harriet —— 
Howes, Gertrude Evelyn 
Huckins, Mrs. Ella J. 
Humphrey, Miss Marcia 
Hunt, Ada M 
Hunt, Ellen J. 
Hurd, Laura M. 
Innis, Katharine C. 
Ireland, Mrs. Ella F. 
Johnson, —_ ee 
Johnson, » Josep 
Johnson, Mary Sines 
ones, Lizzie Frances 
ones, Martha Eldora 
‘ones, Nellie Gertrude 
Kasson, May R. 
Keene, ‘Charles James 
Keith, Albion Sherman 
Kelley, Mrs. Louise S. 
Kelley, Mrs, M. Evel. 
Kendall, Minnie Emilie 
Kent, Ada W. 
King, Ella J. 
King, James Brown 
King, Mercy P. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. Emma B. 
Knowlton, Mrs. Adeline W. 
Lane, Mrs. Evelyn N. 
Lane, Zettie E. 
Langsford, Mrs. Jane M. 
Larcom, Emma 
Leeburn, Annie M 
Lewis, Miss Helen Marion 
, Maria B. 





Libby, Miss aati May 
~~ a Mary E 
Lindsay, Clara J 
Livermore, “Alice - E. 
MacAllister, Edward Benj. 
Maine, Hattie —- 
McCutcheon, J. Lae 
McCutcheon, Samuel J. 
McKechnie, Miss Jennie C. 
Mellen, Hannah Mayo 
Merchant, Eliza A. 
Merrill, Emma L. 
Merrill, Miss Estella M. 
Merrill, Minnie B. 
Miller, ‘Barbara 
Miller, Isabel B. 
Miller, Mrs. Lizzie Rand 
Miller, Susie F. 
Millet, Arthur 
Morton, Mrs. Elias P 
Morton, Frederick William 
Murdoch, John G. 
Nash, Clara H. Ha: 
Newell, A. Gertrude 
Newell. Mrs. Hannah T. 
Newhall, Mrs. Flora I. 
Nichols, Mrs. Ellen E. 
Norris, M. D., Albert L. 
Norris, Mrs. Clara E. 
Nye, Mary Ellen 
Osborne, ay Frances 
Otis, W. Ella 
Page, Mrs. May E. 
Palmer, Mrs. Almira R. 
Parker, Miss Florence E. 
Parkhurst, Charles 
Parkhurst, Clara B. 
Parkhurst, Elizabeth A. 
Parkhurst, Mrs. Lucia A. 
Pease, Sarah Adelaide 
Peck, Carrie C. 
Perkins, Sarah*Josephine 
Perry, Mary F. 
Perry, Minnie A. 
Peterson, Clara A. 
Pettigrew, Flora 
Pettigrew, Frances Louise 
Philbrick, Miss Climena 
Pike, Harriet Emma 
Plumb, Julia W. 
Plummer, Miss Mabel D. 
Porter, Elizabeth ro 

ter, Ell 


Pratt, Jennie. A. 
Prescot, Annie L. 





chardson, Sarah Jane 
Richmond, Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Robbins, Mrs. James W. 


CL. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’89. 


Stevens, Joel S. 
Stokes, Katharine R. 
Stone, Electa Miller 
Sturdy, Rachel Jennie 
Sullivan, Ellen Theresa 
Swan, Annie Florence 
Swan, Grace Greenwood 
Swazey, Lydia P. 
Sweetser, Effie Caroline 
Swift, Josephine 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary A. 
Temple, Mrs. Mary J. 
Thompson, Benjamin F. 
Tisdale, Lizzie Jane 
Titcomb, Flora E. 
Titcomb, Florence Bertha 
Titcomb, Ruth Alice 
Todd, Nellie F. 
Townsend, Hattie May 
Tredway, Thalia B. 
Vaughan, Dessie A. 
Vaughan, Edwin A. 
Vaughan, James A. 
Vella, Bertha Frances 
Vella, Nellie Mabel 
Wade, Daniel Arnold 
Wade, Sena A. 
Wakefield, Sarah J. 
Walker, Alice M. 
Walker, Emma J. 
Walker, Mrs. Ruth B. 
Waters, Abby Grant 
Wellington, — R. 
Wentworth, H. 
Wharff, Ruel will iam 
Wheeler, Kate Kenyon 
White, Irene M. 
White, Jennie Porter 
Whitman, Mrs. Etta 
Whittier, Francis Fremont 
Whittier, Katie Emma 
Williams, Mary A. 
Williamson, Wendell P. 
Willmonton, Seccme Ernest 
Wilson, Elizabeth L. 
Wing, Jennie H. 
Wingate, Helen F. 
Winship, Elijah 
Winship, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Winslow, Eveline Leonard 
Woodbury, Florence V. 
Woods, C arles H. 
Woods, Fannie V. 
Woodward, Mrs. W. A. 
Wright, Nellie B. 
Wyman, Charles A. 
Wyman, Sarah Metcalt 
MICHIGAN. 
Adams, Mrs. Martha T. P. 
Alverson, George A. 
Atwell, Ellen 
Austin, John z.. 
Bachman, Sarah A. 
Bailey, Mrs. Elizabeth S. E. 
Bailey, Miss Lucy D. 


Robinson, Florence Louisa Barrows, Mrs. Lucy E. 


Robinson, Miss Sarah 
— kwood, Miss Fannie H. 


Taylor 
Rossel iL, Fizabetn A. 
Russell, Javan Mason 
Sanborn, Mrs. Emily H. 
Sanborn, M.D., John S. 
Sanders, Mrs. Ida M. K. 
Sanford, Mrs. Nannie G. 
Santord, Warren H. 
Sargent, Eda H. 
Saunders, + + 
, Delia A. 
Searle, Mrs. Mary R. 
Shattuck, Emma Eliza 
Shaw, Mary Choate 
Shaw, Mary N. 
Shaw, May Ethel 
Sherman, Arthur C. 
Shute, Laura L. 
Shuttleworth, Clara M. 
fom Lillie E. 
th, Addison Henry 
Smith’ Angie L. Boothby 
Smith, Eunice E. 
Smith, Gustavus 
Smith, Julia A. B. 
Smith, ary L. 


Barry, Anna D. 

Bates, Eva A. 

Beadle, Carrie A 
Beardslee, Anna ‘Wallace 
Beavis, Helen M 

Beavis, Walter R. 

Beebe, Amy L. 

Beechier, Mrs. Agnes W. 
Blackwell, Mrs. M. C. 
Bodle, Charlie B. 

Boise, Mrs. Lucy " 
Burnell, Manda M 
Burnell, Matie E. 
Burrington, Fannie Florence 
Bywater, Mrs. Nina M. 
Carlisle, Mrs. J. W. H. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Anna E. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Delos 
Carpenter, Mrs. a. 
Carter, Lucinda A 

Case, Miss Ella Mae 
Case, Mrs, Etta F. 
Chamberlain, Edith 
Chapel, Avis c. 

Clarke, Mrs. Lydia E. 
Coddington, Eila M. 
Coddington, W.A. 
Condon, Franklin Pierce 
Connabie, Mrs. Mary L. 








Conwell, Mrs. hex od M. 
Copp, Ellen A 

Crockett, Mrs. Madge L,. 
Crockett, Samuel L. 
Curtis, Mary P. 

Cutler, Mrs. Amelia M. 
Dickson, Susie L. 
Dozer, David E. 

Dozer, M. Frances 
Draper, Anna 

Dunton, Mrs. Anna L. 
East, Clara E. 

Elliott, Anna B. 

Estes, Anna 

Estes, Emma 

Farmer, Orpha L. 
Fellows, Maude L,. 
Final, Gertrude 

Fiske, Carrie Louise 
Foster, Mrs. Elmerette 
Furniss, Electa E. 


Gallaher, Mrs. Margaret F. 


Gandern, Mrs. Martha L,. 
Grow, Miss Anna E. 
Hawley, Miss Eva B. 
Haskin, Emma J. 
Hemingway, Jane S. 
Higbe, Emma 
Hill, Ella v. 
Hoadley, Kata A. 
Holmes, Alexander J. 
Holmes, Julia A. 
Hudson, George W. 
Hudson, Mrs. Sadie G. 
Hunt, Addie J. 
Hyde, Mary Adeline 
Jickling, Hattie E. 
Kellogg, Anna Miriam 
Kellogg, Mrs. Lvdia A. 
Kelly, Mrs. A. W. 
Kelly, Mrs. Lizzie A. 
Kern, Karl Christian 
Kimball, Marie Guy 
Kuhl, Elizabeth Annette 
Le Roy, Flora A. 
Le Valley, David Wilford 
Le Valley, Laura A. Wood 
Loomis, Mrs. Elisha 
Maltby, Alzina 
Mandigo, Mrs. Della R. 
Mandigo, William R. 
Mason, Lee A. 
McCormick, Robert J. 
McDonald, Bruce James 
McNeil, Mrs. Roderick 
Merwin, Mrs. V. V. B. 
Morgan, Charles Herbert 
Narrin, Annie E. 
Nelson, Phebe P. 
Norton, Elizabeth C. 
Olmsted, Frances 
Openeer, Nellie E. 
Payne, Mrs. Nelle 
Peck og 
Perkins, Mrs. Susie 
Perry, Belle McArthur 
Perry, Hattie M. 
Perry, Julia S. 
Pierce, Mary A. 
Putnam, Mrs. Ag; 
Randall, Egbert - 

, Carrie L 
Reynolds, Hattie Viana 
Reynolds, Jennie Louisa 
Reynolds, Lulu V, S. 
Richart, Elva L. 
Rice, Mina Beli 
Roberts, Mrs. Florence M. 
Ross, Arvilla 
Rowley, Ida L. 
Runyan, Arthur C. 
Runyan, Mrs. Arthur C, 
Russell, Mrs. Nell C. 
St. John, Mrs. Juna 
Sanford, Emily M. 
Stevenson, Fannie Hunt 
Stewart, Robert 
Streng, Gertrude 
Streng, J. Frances 
Sutherland, Emma A. 
Symons, Mary Smart 
Tedman, Carrie L. 
Terwilliger, Mrs. H. H. 
Thomas, Mrs. Emma M. 
Thomas, Lydia A. 
Thompson, Mary E. 


Thompson, M. Emma 
Thomson, Ellen A. 
Timpson, Anna C. 
Townsend, Emorv 
Townsend, Mrs. Emory 
VanNess, Alice — 
Waldo, Edmun 

Waldo, Nettie 

Walker, Joie M. 

Warren, Bessie Beadle 
Washburn, Cleora Augusta 
Watts, Carrie — 
Wickes, Kittie B. 

Winkler, Frances M. 
Woodhams, Roland 
Youngs, Rev. John W. 
Youngs, Martha C. 


MINNESOTA. 
Anderson, Mary E. 
Best, John William 
Best, Laura A. 

Bickford, Mrs. Clara C. 
Bisbee, Cora A. 
Bossnet, Clara Edith 
Bradley, Mrs. George L. 
Brooks, Anna C. 
Brown, Joseph Edgar 
Butts, Nellie L. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Carrie V. 
Chapman, Mrs. A. C. H. 
Cheney, Mrs. Cornelia W. 
Clark, Agnes Anna 
Clark, Ella M. 
Cliff, Huldah E. 
Connor, Miss Augusta A. 
Couper, Mrs. Emma 
Crouch, Mrs. Franc M. 
Daniels, Kate E. 
Dearborn, Mary F. 
Dearborn, Mary G. 
 etngg Georgiana 
oran, Edwina B. 
Eekholdt, Addie V. 
Evans, John E. 
Ewert, Paul A. 
Fitz, Lilly R. 
Fowler, Mrs. Alice E, 
Garrison, Julia Earl 
George, Mrs. Alice 
Grimshaw, Mrs. S. B. 
Hatch, Margaret M. 
Hatch, Virginia M. 
Heffron, Anna M. 
Herbst, Hartwig H. 
Higgins, Lizzie Bell 
Higgins, Mrs. Marietta 
Holman, Emma F. 


Hoyt, J 
Hoyt, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
es, Cecilia A. 
, George Swan 
Irving, Stella B. 
Adel 
Adelia 
Helen A. 
Henry C. 
Mrs. Minnie 
Mrs. _ Cc. 


5.¢ 
Lawson, Mrs. C. W. 
Lutes, Miss Lottie 


Sperry, Mrs. David W. 
Sprout, Calista N. 
Stark, Alice R. 
Stark, Hugo L. 
Stedman, Susan Elizabeth 
Stevens, Frances Helen 
Stringer, Carrie B. 
Strader, Elien 
Taylor, Elizabeth W. 
Tripp, Lillian Mary 
VanHorn, Miss Laura S. 
VanHorn, Miss Lulu S. 
Van Wert, Linnie E. 
Wack, Harry W. 
Wells, Frances Coleman 
Wells, George Francis 
Wheeler, Julia Augusta 
Wilson, George 
Winship, Mrs. Emily P. 
Wood, Annie Elizabeth 
Wood, Isabel 
Woodworth, Hattie L. 
Zollman, Mary 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Flowers, Mrs A. 
Harmon, Mrs. D. 
McPherson, Miss Eliza 
Miller, Alice 
Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill 
Nance, Mrs. Anne J. 
Rogers, Mary P. 
Sims, Robert Bruce 


Townes, Mrs. Emma Kennon 


MISSOURI. 
Beckwith, Miss Lillie 
Bond, Miss Josie 
Bradshaw, Amv M. Wilson 
Brown, Mary E. 

Bryan, "Emily Miller 
Bryan, Meme Robert 
Burton, Mrs. Charles G. 
Caldwell, Mrs. J. C. 
Chavman, Rev. M. B. 
Chellis, Ruth T. 
Crawford, Walter William 
Day, Mrs. N. E. 
Day, Olive S. 
Eaton, Thirza F. 
Ellis, Mrs. Aristeen D. 
Ellis, Jennie 
Evans, David W. 
Farrar, Henrietta F. 
Farris, Mrs. Belle 
Foote, Hannah Noyes 
Fox, Mrs. Lena H. 
France, Mrs. Anna L. 
Gilkeson, Cora H. 
Hancock, Mrs. D. V. 
Hedges, Virginia G. 
Hoffman, Mrs. Thomas 
Ho kins, Jennie 
we and, — B.R. 

° nston ary J. 
Keck Kate L. 
Keefer, Maude 
Kellerman, Edward B. 
Kellerman, Emma L. 
Kimball, Rose L. 
Laws, Mrs. Addie L. 
Lenig, Mrs. Dora M. 


Manchester, Margaret Smith Lenig, Frank 


Mann, Mrs. ‘Georgiana T. 
Maxwell, Mrs. R. F. 

Mead, Bessie M. 

Murphy, Harry W. 

Murphy, Sallie M. 

Nichols, = Cora 

Park, Josie C. 

Partridge, Mary E. 
Patterson, Mrs. Eva M. 
Pick, Mary J. 

Pickit, Mrs. Celinda L,. 
Poole,’ Florence Read 
Richards, Mary A. 

Ross, Etta M. 

Sanborn, Sarah A. 
Satterlee, Amanda Belle 
Severance, Caroline Ophelia 
Shipley, Mrs. a Spicer 
Skinner, Mrs. G. A 


Smith, Mrs. Frances Rhodes 


_ J. 
Sowle, » Mary L. a 


Lingsweiler, Mrs. Emma R. 


McClain, Walter S. 
McClory, oon A Morrison 
McKee, ag 
McQuillin, ugene 
Morgan, Miss Agnes E. 
Morgan, Miss May 
Nelson, Harry A. 
Nixon, "Mrs. Ella Ward 
Norfleet, Mrs. Rachel M. 
Northcutt, Miss Flora A. 
Owen, Mrs. Hannah Ward 
Parker, Caroline Amelia 
Porter, Miss Kate D. 
Radcliffe, Grace Darling 
Rickard, Aggie L. 
Ridley, Cyrus Cc. 
Robeson, Mrs. Lilian C. 
Semans, Nettie 
Serl, Mrs. N. W. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna E. 
Smith, Cora 
Smith, George M. 


C. L. S. C. GRADUA TES—CLASS OF ’89. 


Smith, Isaac J 


Talliaferro, Belle 
Taylor, M. D., Kea 

Terrell Nee eabeth 
Test, Ab’ igai 

Thatcher a ail B. 
Vincent, William David 
Wallace, Fannie A. 
Wallace, Mrs. Louise G. 
Wallace, Mrs. Mary P. 
Warden, Mrs. _ 
Warren, Geo. C 

Whitney, Mrs. Jennie K. 
Williams, Martha Jane 
Williams, William Hen 
Williamson, Mrs. Mary & 


MONTANA. 
Herndon, Mrs.SarahHerndon 
Potter, Mrs. Sadie E. 
Sanborn, Mrs. B. F 


NEBRASKA. 
Adams, Mrs. C. E. 
Adams, Herbert M. 
Allee, Mildred L. 

Beans, Mrs. Ethel A. 
Beans, Rev. Wesley K. 
Belville, Mrs. Helen H. 
Belville, Rev. S. R. 
Bryan, Mrs. Mary B. 
Cowell, Walter M. 
Dewey, Hattie T. 
Dwire, Mrs. Alice G. 
Elliott, Franc R. 
Gallentine, Mrs. A. J. 
Hammond, Mrs. Mary J. 
Hardy, Charlotte A. 
Hardy, Cora B 
Hathorn, Hattie E. 
Heller, Adrienne Blanche C. 
Herrington, Elizabeth B. 
Hess, Peter Whitmore 
Holbrook, Mrs. Minnie 
Hopewell, Eva T. 
ull, Mrs. Sylvia C. 
Imhoff, Mary E. 
Je mes, Mrs. _ Samuel 
cCullough, Samuel Haines 
Mitchell, John H 
Moore, Hettie 
Read, Rettie E. 
Reynolds, John Edward 
Rivett, Jr., James 
Robertson, Eva R. 
Rogers, Hattie W. 
Smith, Mrs. Caroline E. 
Smith, Frank Enos 
Smith; Frank Warren 
Smith, Jennie Z. 
Templ eton, Mrs. John 
Mrs. Emma L. 
Tyson, Sarah C. 
Vincent, Margaret 
Walker, Mrs. C. H. 
Welborn, Mrs. Rebecca E. 
Wilson, Mrs. Lucia A. 


NEVADA. 
Bingham, Ernest L. 
Bowen, Morgan D. 
Ennor, Miss F. May 
Monroe, Will Seymour 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Abbott, George H. 
Allien, Abbie arding 
Allison, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Ambler, Annie Jenness 
Bachelder, Viella 
Baker, Mrs. N. S. 
Bedel, Miss Mary 

Berry, Mrs. Rosabella 
Blake, Ezekiel 
Brown, John Augustus 
Calef, Jennie E 
Chase, Mrs. C. Edith 
Chesley, Mrs. Rhea Sylvia 
Churchill, Charlotte A. 
Clarke, George Haven 
Colburn, Anna L. 
Converse, Mary L. 
Cressy, Annette M. R. 
Crosby, Ada Eliza 
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Cummin 
Cunnin 
Day, Minnie Gertrude 


, Anna M. 


Dinsmore, Grace Chetwood 


Dole, Miss Mary S. 
Eaton, Charles E. 
Elkins, Lillie Mary 
Elkins, Mrs. W. C. 
Evans, Miss Addie A. 
Fellows, Clara Maria 
Fernald, Mrs. Eliza R. 
Foster, Fanny Doane 
Fox, Carrie Belle 
Fretts, Ada L. 
Gage, "Miss Mary A. 
Hall, Fannie Maud 
Haselton, Alice M. 
Heath, Lucy Hannah 
Hill, Miss Emma S. 
Hopkins, Anna Belle 
Howland, Mrs. Sylvia A. 
Hurd, Elbert egene 
Jones, Anna Edmunds 
Kimball, Mrs. Addie S. 
Leviston, Mrs. Cordelia 
Matthews, Robert William 
McGown, "Alfred J. 
Melvin, Miss Harriette A. 
Merwin, Miss Annie A. 
Mooney, Mrs. Mary A. 
Neal, Mary Elisabeth 
Oliver, Alice Boynton 
Osborn, Emma G. 
Platts, C. M. 
Ruland, Rev. Geo. W. 
Savage, Helen Mar 
Simes, Miss Eda 
Sleeper, Mrs. Helen Ruth 
Sleeper, Joseph Taylor 
Straw, Henry Herbert 
Straw, Maria Gertrude 
Tripp, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Twomblv, Annie 
Virgin, Melissa Tilden 
Wadleigh, Ella A 


C. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’89. 


Holmes, Frances G. 


m,Thomas James Houston, Miss Virginia M. 


Howell, Augustus f. D. 
Hurd, Edward P. 
Johnson, Mrs. Alexena M. 
Johnson, Florence Halsted 
Jube, Mary Frances 
Kenyon, Mrs. Jane 
Koons, Clara 

Lamberti, Lucretia M. 
Laurence, Alice H. 
Leaming, Thomas H. 

Le Compte, Tillie 
Ludlam, Mamie Miller 





Barlow, Miss Lida E. 
Barnard, Lizzie P. 
Barnes, Amanda M. 
Barnes, Belle 

Barrelle, Lolah Madison 
Beach, Georgiana E. 
Beach, Miss fs seal A. 
Beebe, Mrs. Ma 


ary W 
Beckley, Mrs. Annie Viletta 


Belding, Hattie King 
Bennett. Mrs. Eugenie J. T. 
Bickle, Emma J. 

Bingham, Mary I. 

Binney, Kittie Lincoln 


Ludlam, Margaret Cameron Blackman, Florence C. 
Macdonald, Catherine Louisa Bliss, David E. 


Mandeville, Florence 
Margerum, Cora Anna 
Martin, Mary A. 


Mudge, D.D., Rev. Lewis W. 


Mulford, Lizzie F. 
Newkirk, John H. 
Nichols, Ida M. 

Ogden, Rev. Charles Burr 
Ogden, Hattie J. 

Osmun, Harry C. C. 
Polhemus, Carrie Lavenia 
Post, Lizzie Miller 

Potts, Lottie V. 

Potts, William F. 


ee telle 

Roberts, Eleanor fone 
Rutan, Mrs. jJ.J.S 
} me er, Mrs Mary G. 

eld, Miss pone je 

auienat Nellie M. 
Smith, Emily Irving 
Spratt, Miss Anna R. 
Springer, Harry N. P. 
Springer, Kate 
Steele, Miss Fannie 
Steele, Miss Susie 
Straley, M. D., es) B. 


Walker, Lydianne Hazeltine Swain, Harry Y 


Wallis, Charles Jabez 
Walton, Minnie Swan 
Wells, Alice M. 

Wilder, Alice E. 

Wilson, Adelaide Augusta 
Wilson, Charles Hubbard 


hack ‘ara, Emma t. 
Thackara, Nellie 
Thompson, Frances E. 
Trotter, Bertha Ernestine 
Vanaman, Ella B. 
Vanderhoven, Emma L,. 


Young, Miss Florence Ardell Van Gieson, Augustus 


NEW JERSEY. 
Acken, Nellie 
A lward, Emma Frances 
Ayres, Kate 
Banks, Mrs. Nellie M. 
RBatjer, Minnie 
Benezet, Laura S. 
Blake, Adaline E. 


Vanhise, se , a 
Voorhis, Mary F. 
Vreeland, Adda M 
Vreeland, Mrs. Jennie 
Ward, Jessie 
Warwick, Ada 


Bliss, Eleanor Russell 
Blowers, Mrs. Mary J. 
Bodine, Jefferson W. 
Bookstaver, Miss Dora 
Bookstaver, Zillah H. 
Bosworth, Mrs. Melissa 
Boulton, Cornelius 
Bow, Mrs. Abbie D. 
Bowdish, Agnes 

Boyd, Emma B. 
Bradley, S. Ella 
Bradley, Frederick E. 
Breed, Mrs. C. W 

Brooks, Mrs. eae K. 
Brown, Burdette Boardman 
Brown, Edmund S. 
Brown, Emily J. 
Brown, Miss Emma A. 
Brown, H. Etta 

Brown, Hattie Tirzah 
Brown, Jennie F. 
Bruce, Jean w. 

Brush, Miss Hattie M. 


Crandall, Alta J. 
Crandall, Clara Belle 
Crandall, Ernest Lindsley 


Crandall, Mrs. Katharine D, 


Crittenden, Mrs. Emeline 

Crossley, Mary 

Cummings, Etta B. 

Cunningham, Emma G, 

Curry, helwy nN. 

Cushman, Miss Carrie A. 

Daily, Jennie M. 
Daughaday, Mrs. Emma 

Davies, Jennie 

Davis, ‘Miss Carrie C. 

Davis, Frances A. 

Davis, Joachim 

Davis, Miss Minnie E. 

Davison, Susan J. 

Day, Rosalie S. 

Day, S. Mills 

De Camp, John 

Deeley, Mrs. Amelia 

Denton, Mrs. Cornelia A. 

De Puy, Harriet 

Dildine, = L. 

Donaby, Mary E. 

Donaldson, Hattie 

Dorning, Samuel 

Doron, Charles B, 

Douglass, Mrs. Mary R. 

Douglas, Frank Howard 

Dows, Amanda 

Drake, Miss L. Cornelia 

Dunk, Mary M. 

Dunn, Mrs. Arthur C. 

Dunn, Arthur C. 

Dusenbury, Elgiva 

Dutton, Eli ias Q. 

Dutton, _— Mills 


Bullwinkel, Minnie Margaret Eccles, Sa: 


Bunce, Richard 
Bunn, Harriett Elizabeth 
Burch, Hattie C. 
Burgess, Marion D. 
Burnett, Mrs. Augustus D. 
Burt, Sarah Jennie 
Burtis, Hattie A. 
Burton, Effie M. 
Bush, Cora Augustus 
Butler, Cherrie Elizabeth 
Butler, Ida May 
Butts, Mrs. Dorotha A. 
Caldwell, Mary S. 
Carman, Ella Florence 
Carman, Phe’ 
Carpenter, Mrs, Clara W. 
Case, Mrs. Frank E. 
Case, ¥- George C. 

. Jennie Atwood 


Case, S 
Wedderspoon, Wittiam Rhind Chalmers, Miss Anna E. 


Wentzell, Mrs. A. 
Wheeler, Miss Miriam E. 


Bleakley, Edwin Guy Cooper White, Eliza Lilian 


Bogert, Miss Fannie G. 
Booth, Miss Sarah 
Bullman, Adelia S. 
Bush, Ulyssa Savage 
Butler, Miss Louisa S. 
Campbell, Mrs. E. S. 
Cook, Nicholas F. 
Cornell, James H. 
Cornell, Margaret E. 
Cowles, Mary Virena 
Davis, Annie H. 


Dawson, Elizabeth Linew 
Denham, Lucy Stevens 


pak an Edward K. 


Donaldson, Mrs. Edward K. 


Douglass, Lida L, 

Dyer, Arthur J. 
Errickson, Sarah R. 
Fidler, Hattie Nickerson 
Fleming, Mary A. 
Gamble, J. Ward 

Gray, Mrs. Fanny A. 
Groves, Mrs. Emma L.. 
Handley, Laura _ 
Hastie, —— Jas. L, 
Hathorn, M » 3 
Hawthorne, +2 
Hemphill, fannie “Carroll 
Hendrickson, Miss E. Lilly 


itney, Margaret 
Woodruff, Wm. F. 
Young, Miss Louise 


NEW MEXICO. 
Chick, Sidney 
Strickler, Mrs. Mary S. 


NEW YORK. 
Adams, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Allen, Effie Adelle 
Allen, Orlando M. 

Allen, Jr., Mrs. William L, 
Allendorph, Anna F. 
Allerton, Eliza Adalaide 
Anderson, William 
Andrews, ‘Sarah N. 
Andruss, Gertrude May 
Angell, Ida Maude 
Annable, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Ashley, Alice L. 
Babcock, Mrs. Martha M. 
Babcock, Minnie L. 
Backus, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Baker, Ella R. 

Baker, Frances Harriet 
Baker, Frank Augustus 
Baker, Mrs. R. H. 

Ball, Mrs. Blanche A. 
Ball, Joseph E. 

Bancus, Georgiana 
Barbour, Miss Mary C. 
Barlow, Edward F 


Chalmers, Mary J. 
Chapin, Miss Gertie E. 
Chase, Alexander Cotheal 
Cheesman, James Earle 
Christopher, Anna L, 
Christopher, Ella 

Chubb, Miss Edith G. 
Clark, Elizabeth Morris 


Clark, Luella 

Coates, Mrs. W. H. 
Cochran, Mrs. Martha s. 
Cole, Miss Anna s. 

Cole, Miss Emma C, 
Cole, Mrs. John A. 
Coles, Marie Belle 
Collin, Martha 

Collin, Quincy Johnson 
Collins, Mercelia A. 
Colville, Mrs. G. M. 
Compton, Fanny A. 
Conklin, William Lewis 
Connell, Louise J. 
Connor, Mrs. Mary A. 
Cook, Fannie Lois 
Cook, Florence Elizabeth 
Coon, Mrs. John H. 
Coonley, Ruth S. 
Cooper, John T. 

Corbett Edith 

Cornish, Mrs. J. M. 


Crampton, M. D., Henry E. 


Edmister, M. D., Frederick 
Edmister, Mrs. Virginia K. 


Edwards, Mrs. Hannah H. S. 


Elder, Mrs. Martha T. 
Eldridge, Mrs. H. M. 
Eldridge, Mrs. Oscar V. 
Ellas, Emeline H. 
Ellinwood, Mrs. C. H. 
Ellinwood, Mrs. E. Payson 
Elliott, Lizzie J. 
Elliott, Sarah A. 
Ellis, Florence Elmira 
Ellithorp, Elias Hamilton 
Enches, Kate E. 
Fairbank, Mrs. ed H. 
Fenton, Aurilla B. 
Fenton, Mabel A. 
Fish, Carrie B. 
Fitch, S. Minnie P. 
Fitch, Mrs. Susan Z. W. 
Ford, "Mrs. Sevilla H. 
Foskett, Mrsi Lucy V. 
Foster, Bessie Crane 
= Miss Flora W. 
Francisco, Mrs. Hattie A. 
Franklin, Mrs. M. Amanda 
Freeland, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Freeman, Miss ae F. 
French, Miss Jennie L, 
French, Mrs. 
Frost, jr., Carman 
Fulton, Miss Susie 
Gardner, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Gaskill, Flora Sherwood 
Genung, Nelson Howard 
Gibson, Mrs. Elnora P. 
Gibson, Miss May F. 
Gillespie, William H. 
Gish, Laura S. 
Gladstone, Miss Mary A. 
Glass, Mrs. Frank 
Goodemote, Salome M. 
Gooding, Jennie L. 
Gordon, Wellington E. 
Gorse, Meta E. 
Gorton, Mary D. 
Gould, Alice L. 
Gould, Augusta B. 
Graham, Charles Henry 
Greene, Miss Adelle F. 
Greener, Emma May 
Greener, Thomas 
Greenwood, J. William 
Greenwood, Mary L. 
Griffith, Jennie ‘Sanford 
Griffiths, Anna Henrietta 


ut Spaulding 
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Griswold, Lottie A. 
Guile, Mettie E. 
Haines, Harry V. 
Hall, Elizabeth B. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Lydia M. 
Hanna, Ma 

Harcourt, L; nda 
Hard, Mrs. Celia A. S. 
Hard, Rev. Manley S. 
Harmon, Willard P. 
Harris, Flora ae 


Lathrop, Mrs. Ann Lapham 
Lathrop, Emily M. 
Lathrop, Rosina A. 

Leary, Mrs. Mary Cecelia 
Lee, Ophie W. 

Le Fevre, Mrs. 
Leonard, Mrs. 
Leonard, Eva 
Leonard, Georgie A. 
Leonard, Zenas L. 
Letts, Hettie E. 


avie Louisa 
gar 


Harris, George M Lewis, James V. 

Harris, Mrs. {glia E Hughes Lewis, Louise 

Harris, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Mary E. 

Harris, Orient el Lewis, Mrs. Rhoda Volumna 
Harris, Robert McCready LeValley, Jr., John 


Harrown, Flora Augusta 
Hasbrouck, Gertrude 
Haskell, Miss Maria z. 
Haswell, Gertrude C. 
Hatch, Mrs. Libbie C. 
Hathaway, Mrs. O. I. 
Hathaway, Susie E. 
Hathorn, Mrs. H. H. 
Haven, Mrs. Addie 
Haven, Geo. A. 
Haven, Mary L. 
Hawkins, Mrs. George 
Hawley, Mrs. Edith W. 
Hazard, "Wm. H. 
Heaxt, Carrie Louisa 
Heaxt, Harriet M. 
Hegeman, Elizabeth S. 
Helfenstein, Lucretia C. 
Helfenstein, Samuel I. 
Hershiser, Orel Leonard 
Hibbard, Elizabeth J. 
Hick, Miss Lizzie A. 
Hicks, Mrs. R. H. 
Hicks, R. H. 
Hinckley, Abbie G. 
Hitzelberger, Amelia E. 
Hobbie, Louise Payson 
Holbrook, Juliaett F. 
Holden, Anna Elizabeth 
Hooker, Joesphine C. 
Hopkins, Mary Linda 
Hopwood, Sarah R. 
Horton, Mrs. Susie E. 
Howe, jennie 
Howell, Antoinette C. 
Hovt, Mrs. Reta B. 
Hubbard, Mrs. C. G. 
Hubbard, Grace E. 
Hunt, Mrs. T. A. 
Hunting, Mrs, Jane Arnold 
Hutchinson, Mrs. E. G. 
Hyde, Miss Alice Loraine 
Ingham, Julia Sarah 
Irvine, Alida E. 
J ackson, Harry A. 
acobs, Clarissa 
ames, Jr., John Bradley 
Jaques, Miss Jennie E. 
Jenks, Jessie Elvira 
iff, Joseph 
ohnson, Clara M. 
lohnson, Mrs. Georgia A. 
Johnson, William L. 
ohnstone, Mary Georgia 
ones, Constance Thorne 
ones, Miss M. Libbie 
ones, Mrs. Myrtie V. 
oslin, Suviah B. 
Kelley, Mary A. 
Kellogg, Carrie R. 
Kent, Miss Ida Viola 
Kern, Elmer G. 
Kessel, Mrs. Hattie E. 
King, Mrs. Howard E. 
King, Mrs. John H. 
Kipp, Mrs. —— 
Kirby, Mary Ella 
Kirk, Emma 
Knapp, Reuben Clark 
Lacondre, Anne Catherine 
Laflin, Mrs. Helen M. 
Laird, Katie Anderson 
Lake, William Henry 
Lane, Miss E. Gertrude 
Langworthy, M. Louise 
Lansing, Anna V. 
Lansing, Emma A. D. 
Lamb, Mrs. Frances A. 
Lamb, Mrs. Susan H. 
Lapham, Miss Lydia Porter 








Lillie, Mrs. Annie C. 
Little, Jennie A. 
Littlefield, Frank 
Littlefield, Lucie A. 

Long, Cassie Belle 
Loomis, Maria F. 

Love, Mrs. John A. 
Lowey, Wm. 

Lowndes, Frederick 
Luyster, Miss Amelia 
Lyon, Mrs. George W. 
Lyon, Mrs. Mary Jennette 
MacCallum, Mary Margaret 


Macpherson, Ada E. 
Magovern, C. Josephine 
Markham, E. Preston 
Marsh, H. Louisa 
Marshall, Miss Ella j. 
Martin, Ella Louise 
Mason, Mrs. Olive 
Maxwell, Carrie H. 
Maxwell, Emily V. 
McClelland, Miss Eliza S. 
McComber, Mary C. 
McDonald, Mrs. Minnie 
McFalls, Mrs. Cornelia A. 
McGuire, Laura Bradfield 
McKearin, P. 

McKee, Mrs. James H. 
McKee, James Harvey 
McKee, Mary Eggleston 
McKelvie, Thomas A. 
McLaughlin, Susie P. 
Mead, Lillian C. 

Meeker, John B. 
Merriman, Tina 
Metcalfe, John E. 

Miller, Mrs. Addie A. 
Miller, Anna 

Miller, Edith C. 

Miller, Ransom H. 

Mills, Mary 

Mills, Mrs. W. C. 

Minier, Sarah V. 

Minor, Mary R. 
Minshull, Frances Emily 
Mitchell, Charlotte Peirson 
Moore, Henry 

Moore, Miss Libbie 
Morehouse, Evelyn Adella 
Morris, Miss Effie A. 
Mosher, Miss Ellathea 
Mott, Elzina E. 

Mould, Alice T. 
Mowbray, a | a E. 


Myers, Mary Evelyn 
Newell, Helen Bingham 
Newkirk, Hannah 
Norris, Mrs. H. F. 
Norris, Hattie M. 
North, Walter S. 
Northam, Mrs. Louise 
Northup, Addie R. 
Northup, Daniel W. 
Northup, Sarah R. 
Offord, Emily 

Ogi vie, ennie M 
Olmstead, Miss Ellen Marion 
Overacker, Minnie L. 
Owen, Florence E. 
Packman, Mrs. Lucy < on 
Palmer, Mrs. Flora L. R. 
Palmer, Mrs. Hannah O. 
Palmer, May 

Parrott, Mrs. Wm. 

Peck, Alice L, 


Peepels, icceee Elkins Sterritt, Mrs. May Spalding Wright’ Alice Bertha 


c. L. S. C GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’89. 


Peirce, Mary S. 
Peirson, Silas S. 
Pennell, Sarah B. 
Pennell, Lizzie Blackmer 
Perry, Mrs. Emily G. 
a, Lizzie E. 
Perry, Sylvester 
Persons, Mrs. L. I 
Phinney, Mrs. Ada H. 
Piton, rge W. 
Platt, Inez Lydia 
Platts, Mrs. Emma Tefft 
Plumb, Mrs. Anna F. 
Pond, Mrs. Celia E. 
Pond, Charles E. 
Powell. Miss Mary E. 
Pratt, Lusiva 
Pratt, William P. 
Prentice, Mrs. Amanda M. 
Prescott, Helen Wadsworth 
Randall, Eunice E. 
Ransom, Mrs. D. L. 
Ransom, David Louis 
Reast, William J. 
Reed, Emma R. 
Reed, Horatio Roop 
Reed, D.D., John J. 
Reeve, Georgia Hudson 
Reid, Joseph 
Reynolds, Miss Fannie S. 
Reynolds, Josie Longley 
Roberts, Mrs. Ella A. 
Roberts, Louise W. 
Roberts, Margaret 
Rush, Josephine 
Rutherford, Nettie 
Sammis, Emily 
Saunders, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Sanderson, Harriet A. 
Sanford, Frances Voorhis 
Sanford, Miss Marietta 
Savage, Mae Louise 
Savage, Wm. R 
Searle, Anna 
Sears, Miss Anna Bess 
Seeber, Mrs. A. S. 
Seeley, Mrs. Rose B. 
Seitz, Miss Margaret 
Shannon, Mary Emily 
Shaw, Mrs. on E. 
Shepard, Phebe G. 
Sherman, Alfred T. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Effie C. 
Sherwood, Louis 
Shotwell, Miss Laura A. 
Shults, Miss Minnie A. 
Shults, Mrs. Rachel H. 
Simmops, Mrs. Harriet N. 
Simmops, Icha’ 
Simmons, Marie A. 
Sipperly, Sarah R. 
Slater, Margaret B. 
Slawson, Miss Clara 
Smelzer, Lucy T. 
Smith, Miss Anna C. 
Smith, Anna M. 
Smith, Edwin K. 
Smith, Miss Florence G. 
Smith, Jane Emily 
Smith, Miss Matie 
Smith, Miss Nellie Louette 
Smith; William Chard 
Snow, Charles Ashley 
Snyder, Rev. B. DeForest 
Snyder, Emma L. 
Snyder, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Soule, Julia > 
Southard, J. W. 
Southwood, Miss E. Alice 
Spader, Ida’ Adele 
Spalding. Mrs. Cordelia C. 





Story, Emma E. 
Stoughton, Miss Mary 
Stupp, Mary A. C. 
Sussdorff, Alice Eyland 
Sussdorff, William H. 
Sutton, Elizaette 
Swan, Mrs. Delia B. 
Swezey, Ella J. 
Swift, Frances E. 
Swift, Mrs. Mary E. 
Swinton, Mrs. Harriet R. 
Tobe’ Sarah Ellen 
tt, Mary Amelia 
} sonesen Mrs. Julia L. 
Taylor, "Miss Addie 
Taylor, L. C. 
Terry, Mrs. Florence S. 
Thatcher, Mattie P. 
Thomas, Ida Amelia 
Thomas, William George 
Thompson, Maud C. 
Thomson, Barbara E. 
Tice, Emmett A. 
Tice, Kate E. 
Tiffany, Amanda 
Tobias, Mrs. Emma M. 
Todd, Mrs. Elpha Knapp 
Todd, George Carter 
Tolles, Frances A. Ashforth 
Tolles, Fred Julian 
Tompkins, Mary L. 
Tower, Marion H. 
Traver, Ada C. 
Treat, Mrs. Lottie Rice 
Treat, Milo C 
Treat, Sarah H. 
Turner, Angeline 
Turner, Miss Minnie L. 
Tyler A  vowey L. 
er, Abram Ray 
Tyler, Eva S. 
Tyler, F. A. 
Udell, Marvy I. 
Underhill, Eliza Otto 
Utter, Mrs. Olive Ames 
Van Brocklin, Mrs. Louise C. 
Van Brunt, Lizzie M. 
Van DerVeer, Annette L. P. 
Van Duzee, Miss Nettie M. 
Van Etten, Mrs. Maria B. 
Van Orsdale, Sarah P. 
Van Sickle, Annie DeGroff 
Van Tassel, Miss Ella C. 
Van Tassel, Miss Josie E. 
Van Valkenburg, Emma A. 
Verbrycke, Lizzie S. D. 
Wahlenberg, Florence G. 
Walling, Mrs. Alevia Ett 
Walling, James R. L. 
Warner, Cora May 
Washburne, Mary E. 
Wedd, Helen A. 
Weeks, Mrs. Millard 
Weiskotten, Amelia 
Weiskotten, Miss Louise M. 
Weisman, Gustav =. 


Wells, S. Lilley 
Wheeler, Miss Elizabeth 
Whipple, Francis H. 
Whitaker, Miss Ruth 
White, Georgiana 
White, Orlando 
Whiting, Bessie Booker 
Whiton, Alpha M 
Wicks, Mary Jane 
Wight, Emma A. 
Wilbur, Leonidas Franklin 
Wilbur, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Wilcox; Alice E. 


Spann, Mrs. Sarah Laurence wilkia’ oseph M. 


Spaul ing. — Eva 
Spencer, Miss Eva M. 
Spencer, Martin F. 
Spooner, Frances M. 
oo Belle Luyster 
Sprague, Hetta Tanner 
Stanford, Francis B. 
Stannard, Mrs. Grace K. 
Staples, Ashahel 
Staples, Sarah A. 
Stayley, Carrie H 
Steere, Mrs. Adelaide C. 
Sterritt, S. Lizzie 


n uise C. 
Willett, Mrs. Charles A. 
Williams, Florence Owen 
Williams, Mrs. Mary A. 
Wilson, Eliza A. 
Winchester, Mary P. 
Wing, Mrs. Julia S. 
Winsor, Ada Pauline 
Wiseman, Eugene 
Witter, Eva May 
Wolcott, Mrs. Melen A. 
a Mrs. Sarah 

eath, Jennie 
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Wright, Helen Amelia 
Vager, Adell E. 

Yates, Louise 

Yates, Wm. J. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Grissom, William Lee 


Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’89. 


Ellis, Albert L. 


Ellis, M.D., Mrs. Caroline D. 


Ellis, Hattie M. 
Elwell, Mrs. Minnie R. 


Es 
Evans, Miss Mary H. 
Fahs, Charles Harvey 


North, A.B., A.M., Rev. W. B. Feeman, Miss Sarah 


Rives, Robert Stephen 


OHIO. 
Adams, Mrs. Hulda B. 


Finch, Abbie E. 
Finch, Henry H. 
Fippin, James E. 
Fitzwater, Mary C. 


Alexander, Mrs. Harriet R. Florence, Nancy W. 


Alger, Zettie M. 
Aiken, Caroline L. 
Andrews, Mrs. S. Jennie 
Andrews, Thomas R. 
Applegate, Hattie E. 
Arnold, Miss Emma J. 
Arnold, Ida Dunham 
Ballentine, Mrs. Victoria 
Barr, Mrs. Nellie T. 
Batham, Finley Wilson 
Batham, William E. 
Battin, M. D., David W. 
Battin, Jura ‘.. 
Bauhof, Helen A. 
Baxter, Frances Mitchell 
Beacham, Curtis Andrew 
Ts, N. Oda 
Belville, Mrs. Uretta C. 
Bernard, Mrs. Marie L. 
Black, Mrs. Myra I. 
Blaine, Emma 
Bonewitz, Lee R. 
Kosserman, Charles Baker 
Bosserman, Mary W. 
Bowe, Nina S. 


Ford, Celia K. 

Forgy, Mrs. Hattie C. 
Foster, Martha F. 
Foster, Mollie V. 
Fowler, Ella M. 
Frederick, Mellie K. 
Frye, Abram T. 
Garyer, Mrs. Ella L. 
Gazlay, Emma J. 
Gazlay, Miss Nannie F 
Gerlaugh, Mrs. C. E. 
Gilmore, Miss Anna N. 
Glass, Tillie F. 

Glines, Vesta Maria 
Goodloe, — Stephens 
Goodwin, Nellie 
Gottschail, Mary E. 
Gray, Eloise 

Gregg, Mrs. Maggie L. 


Griseli, Mrs. Grace Brunner 


Gugle, Mrs. Sarah 
Harris, Albert W. 
Harris, Hattie 
Harris, Laura W. 
Hart, Benjamin Franklin 


Bramwell, Lillian Meredith Hart, Mrs. B. F. 


Brooke, Emma Frances 
Brooks, Emma F. 
Brotherton, Clara 
Bucklew, Mrs. Delia A. 
Bunker, C. addie 
Burner, Mrs. Clara 
Burnham, Mrs. P. J. 
Butler, Carrie 

Butler, Mrs. Lottie E. 
Byers, Belle M. 


Byers, Marv E. 
Caldwell, Millie Manly 
Calvert, Elta F. W. 


Camp, Mrs. Rhoda J. 
Campbell, D. H. 
Carl, Emily 


Cary, Mrs. G. 

Cary, Mrs. Kittie M. 
Case, — w. 
Case, M rs. Y. C. 


Hart, Mrs. May Smith 
Heister, Harry L. 
Helfrich, Mrs. Carrie M. 
Helfrich, Rev. Nicholas C. 
Helmreich, Mrs. J. Alida 
Henderson, Miss Mabel 
Henderson, Miss Mildred 
Hendrixson, M.D., Hugh 
Hershey, J. Mattie 
Hicks, Mamie Louise 
Holden, Frances E. 
Holden, Sarah J. Phelps 
Holloway, Debbie 
Hoover, Mrs. Jennie 
Hotchkiss, Mrs. Helen T. 
Howeil. Jean L. 
Hubbell, Mrs. Ellen 
Huffman, Ida B. 

Hughes, Nannie W. 
Hulick, Anna 

Hulick, Mrs. Belle 


Chataberlin, Mrs. Louise H. Hulick’ Melle 
Chapman, Addie Theodosia Hutchinson, Mattie 


Chapman, Mrs. Christianna Hutchison, Mrs.Elizabeth R. 


Clark, Esther D 
Clark, Harriet A. 
Clayland, + B. 
Clayland, R. H 
Coe, Miss Hattie A. 
Cole, Allaniah B. 
Colton, Anna M. 
Cone, Abbie J. 
p er, Charles L. 

, Eliza J. 
Cook’ Lizzie 
Correll, Stanza 
Coulter, Georgia A. 
Cox, Miss Manda 
Crumb, Lillie Adelaide 
Cryder, Miss India M. 
Cubbison, Sedalia 
Danforth, Emma B. 
Davies, Mrs. Mary Maring 
Davis, Alice May 
Davis, Lucy Gorton 
Dean, Mrs. Fannie B. 
DePuy, Julia C. 
Devol, Miss Helen A. 
Dickinson, Mrs. C. E. 
Dickinson, Mary C. 
Dillman, Mrs. Mel. E. H. 
Dowlin, Ww. D. 
Draper, Frances Peach 
Drumm, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Dugdale, Mary E. 
Dupuy, Etta 
Elliott, Mrs. Achsa M. S. 


Hutchison, Rev. W. A. 
Hutton, Ww. H. 
Inglehart, Mrs. G.N. 
Irvine, Samuel 
Izer, Anna E. 
Izer, Mattie H. 

Mrs. Ella 
Susie E. 
Lelia E. 
Mrs. L. E. 
, Mary Elizabeth 
+ a Jean 


rs. j.c. 
Mrs. Leonora A. 







le, Mrs. Nellie A. 
Kalbe, Miss Mame 
Kent, ‘Mary E. 
Kithcart, — 


Knoor’ Sy f w. 


Lenaing, Anna L. 
Lawton, Mattie B. 
az: Hattie A. 

man, Hannah 
Lenhart, Lulu 
Lenhart, Matilda Hall 
Lewis, Mrs. Jean A. 
Lewis, Miss Lena 
Linn, Miss Maggie E. 
Logue, Mrs. Howard W. 


Logue, Martha B. 
Lowry, Miss Maggie J. Titus, Maggie 
Manley, Mrs. Mary A. nd,Ida E. 
Mathews, Miss Sarah Treat, Julia B. 
Turner, Fanny E. Cc. 
Turner, Miss Jennie 
McDowell, Mrs. __ M.S. Turner, Katie M. 

rg! Vicary, "Mrs. Anna Melhorn 
McEl Hinney, Mrs. Dr. F, B. Vincent, Miss Mary A. 

ida E Warner, Mrs, Ella C. 
Warner, Louis K. 
Warner, Margarett A. 
Warren, Mrs. Celestia D. 


McKim, Olive F. Weeks, John Franklin 

fe Pom Clayland Weeks, Nellie Grace 
Louisa Wells, Benj. F. 

Miter, 1 , Jeptha G. Wells, Kate B. 

Miller, L. Minnie Wells, Kate Baguley 


Miller, Rhoda C. 
Miskimen, Mrs. Mary 
Mitchell, Fannie E. 
Moore, Mrs. Nellie F. Wentz, Jr., W. W. 
Moran, Harriet W. Wentz, Jr., Mrs. W. W. 
Mumford, Miss Victorine R. White, Homer C. 
Musser, Salina lL. White, Jennie E. 

> Whitworth, Katie Kernan 
Nill, Louise C. Williams, Clara A. 
Northway, Mrs. } some A. D. Williams, Mrs. E. M. 
Norton, Emily L Williams, Helen D. 
Ogram, Katherine Willis, Mrs. Brainerd 
Ogram, Mary Taylor Wilson, Miss Linnie Mae 
Oviatt, Hettie 
Paine, Dealie C. J. 
Park, Eunice A, 
Parrish, Mrs. Abbie A. 
Pearne, Mrs. Carrie McD. 
Peters, Mary Catharine 
Peters, Mary E. 
Pickett, Sara M. 
Pipe, Pauline 
Platter, Mrs. S. A 
Pond, Cora E. 
Pond, Morris E. 


Wells, Mrs. ya McIntosh 
Welsh, Miss Lizzie C. 
Welsh, Louisa A. 


Young, Mrs. Anna E. 
Young, Charles Lewis 


OREGON. 
Althouse, Anna M. 
Althouse, Katherine 
Carpenter, Ford A. 
Dunning, Elizabeth 
Farnham, Miss Eugenie 
Powell, Bertha A. Geisendorfer, Elizabeth L. 
Ramsey, Miss Mary E. C. Lines, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Ramsey, Miss M. Jennie B. McDaniel, John Nelson 
Ray, Mrs. Emma J. Norton, William E. 
Reed, Miss Addie M. Nutting, Fred Pike 
Reed, Miss Linna A. Patterson, Mrs. Mary W. 
Reeder, John L. Wade, Mrs. Charles Bird 
Reynolds, Eva Wilson, James Miles 


Richards, Mary —s 
Richardson, Mrs. S. H. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ritterspaugn, Lina Abbott, Lucy B. 
Roberts, A. C. Ackley, Mrs. Helen A. 
Roop, Clara A. Algeo, John 
Rothtrock, Amos A. Allen, Hettie Litman 


Allerton, Ida C. 
Allewalt, Lillie Florence 
Alvord, Otis Fries 


Rouse, Ma _— 

Rudisill, John E. 

Rudisill, Martha M. C. 

Rumple, Margaret E. 
Ruth, Mrs. Elizabeth E. a, © - a 

Arnold, Isabe 

Artherholt, Sakic Whiteside 

Sapp, Miss M. E. Aull, Mary C. 

Scott, L. Jennie Ayling, Alice 

Sedgwick, Nellie Louise ee Eugene N. 

Sells, Cora Needels rs. = E. 

Shanafelt, May Z. Baird’ Mary 

Sherwood, Eva Lena Bakeless, - a Hugh 

Sinks, Miss M. Ella Baker, Emory D. 

Skinner, Laura B. Baker, Jennie A. 

Slagel, Bernard W. Barber, Miss Agnes M. 


Sloan, Cora B. Barney, Miss May B. 
Smalley, bc og E. Barnum, Gracie Aletta 
Smith, Joseph W Bastress, Henrietta E. 


Smith, : Josephine e. Bates, Mrs. Milton B. 
Smith, Mary M. Beecher, Mame W. 

Begley, Eva Maude 
Smith, Viola J. Black, Eldridge J. 
Smythe, Emma Blanchard, Mus Addie May 
Sorter, Anna D. Booth, Vincentine S. 
Sosman, Mrs. Mollie R. Brashear, George A. 
Stanley, Miss Mary A. Brightman, Mrs. Priscilla 
Stanley, Mrs. Nettie M. Brown, Amy E. 
Steer, Miss Sarah R. Brown, Belle W. 
Stewart, Benj. F. Brown, Margaretta L. 
Stone, Mary Augusta Brown, Mrs. Mary C. 
Stone, Mollie A. 


Brown, Matthew R. 
Stranahan, Mamie L. Brown, Mrs. Minerva M. 
Sturtevant, Callie F, 


Buch, Emma N. 
Taylor, Mrs. Anna Buchanan, ~~ 7 J. 
Taylor, Will H. Buckson, = ie J. 
Thomas, Mattie * Burns, Ella H 
Thomas, Rachael A, Butler, Susan ‘3. 
Thompson, Miss Martha E. Burke, William J. 


Anderson, Mrs. ae, H. 




















Burrows, Ella Nason 
Cadwallader, Miss sete Vv. 
Cameron, Jennie 
Campbell, Frank Cc. 

Carr, Emma 

Cassel, Emanuel R. 
Chapman, M.D., Millie J. 
Childs, Mary Daisy 
Clarke, Louisa E. 

Clarke, = D. 

Conard, Carri 

Connely, Bertha spe 
Collins, Miss H. Zoe 

Coon, F. Marian 

Coover, Annie Gross 
Cornell, Callie T. 
Courson, Della 
Cronmilier, M. Louisa 
Crowther, John 
Cunningham, Miss Lilian 
Cutler, Anna M, 

Cutler, Effie W. 

Darragh, Mrs. Scudder H. 
Davidson, Miss Sarah A, 
Dean, Mrs. Jane EK. 
Dickerson, John Bennett 
Dimm, George 

Ditman, Louise A. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Wm, T. 
Doty, James B. 
Dougherty, Alice C. 
Douglass, Mrs. E. E. 
Durbin, Sarah Catherine 
Ealy, Mrs. Mary L. 
Eaton, Margaret C. 

Eg bert, M. S., Walter R. 
Ebrehart, Catharine E. 
Elliott, Kate R. 

Emery, oo DeLis 
Emery, Mrs. W. W. 
Eyster, Kate Cc. 

Farrell, Anna 

Faus, Martha W. 

Faus, Theodore S. 
Fehnei, Harvey H. 
Finck, ‘A. M., Rev. William J. 
Firestine, Sara 

Fleck, Harry Scott 
Fleck, John S. 

Fleck, Sallie 

Flounders, Elizabeth 


Fortenbaugh,AnnaElizab’th Magill, Annie J. 


Foster, Charles 
Foster, James M. 
Foster, Marvy J. 
Foster, W. K. 
Frazier, Mrs. Martha K. 
Fryer, Kate V. 
Furniss, Josie M. 
Gallagher, Albert L. 
Soames Aa a I. 
Gaugler, Ada M 
Gaugler, Libbie 1 
Gensel, Margaret M. 
Gerrard, William Ruble 
Getz, Mame 
Gibson, Alice M. 
Gibson, Mrs. Annie C. 
Gibson, Lizzie R. 
Gibson, Rosa H. 
Gilmore, Abbie E. 
Gilmore, Almena S. 
Glover, Fannie S. 
Gramley, Cephas L,. 
Gray, Annie 
Gray, Minnie Wilson 
Gregg, Ruth Jose = 
Greenhalgh, Sara 
ae, Jos. A. 
Griffing, Georgie E. 
Griffith, Alexina F. 
Griffith, Cora Adrienne 
Gross, Enneta L. 
Groves, Mrs, Abby F. 
Groves, Ellen E. 
Guign now, Josephine A. 
Guthrie, Lauretta Amelia 
Guthrie, Mrs. Mary J. 
Haffly, Samuel Grant 
Hall, Miss Harriet 
Hamilton, Daniel E. 
Hannam, "Mrs. Clara K. 
Harbeson, Mrs. Fredericka 
Harrah, Mrs. Mary A. 
Harris, "Blizabeth Baird 
Harrison, Carletta j. 
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Hart, Miss Maggie R. 
Hartman, Jane B. 
Havens, Anson Rood 
Helfrich, Alese Marea 
Hemphill, Edith May 
Hemphill, Emma A. 
Herrmann, Mellie M. 
Hine, Harry Oram 
Hoffa, Carrie L. 
Hollow, Harriet A. 
Hollow, Nettie L. 
Howell, Miss Frances 
Hugus, Miss Ella R. 
Ikeler, Helena 
Ingham, Annie V. 
Inman, Nathaniel Henry 
Irwin, Maggie Bell 
Jackson, Annie Isabel 
Jackson, Laurinda P. 
Jackson, Lizzie M. 
enks, Susan S. 
enkins, Mrs. Anna M. 
enkins, N. * ww wees 
ohn, Mrs. M 
Johnson, josephine 
opson, Thomas William 
Kays, Bessie 
Kelchner, Miss Ella 
Kennedy, Daniel 
Kettering, Mary Myrtle 
Kirk, Annie S. 
Kirk, Hallie S, 
Kisner, M. D., J. C. 
Kisner, Mrs. Kate A. 
Kite, Mary W. 
Kline, Alice W. 





fatlenttenttenttantfantt 


Morrow, Ida Jane 
Morrow, Margaret Elva 
Mosher, Mrs. Bertha E. 
Mosher, Mrs. Ellena 
Moss, Mary Jane 
Mowris, Mrs. B. D. 

— er 
ulheim, —~ x Julia 
cams Mrs. H 

Murphy, a Almira R. 
Myers, Sue 

Nelms, Charlotte sz. 
Nichols, Anna 

Nichols, Frank A. 
Oakes, Annie M. 
Omensetter, Adele 
Painter, E. M. 

Painter, J h T. 
Park, Harry E. 
Parsons, Louise T. 


Patton, Frances 

Pearsall, H. L. 

Pearsall, Mrs H. L. 

Mary Neal Fenderson 


Pe 
Petrie, Olive M. 
Philips, Edwin Stanton 


Phillips, bog 2) Jno. 
Pitzer, Rose Be 

Pollock, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Post, Cora E. 

Price, Elizabeth H. 
Rainey, Mrs. Susan E. 
Ralston, Mrs. A. S. 

Read, Ettie M. 


Kline, M. D., Luther Bassett Reader, Frank S. 


Koons, Carrie Elizabeth 
Krall, Lida A. 

Kratz, Kate 

Lame, Mrs. H. A. 
Lame, Zennie Elva 
Lattimer, Margaret M. 
Ledlie, Miss Margaret J. 
Leech, Jessie 

Leech, Miss May 

Leech, Sadie 


ohn 
annie ‘ees 
Manhart, Franklin Pierce 
Mann, Jacob 
Mansell, Anna E. 
Mansfield, Lois 
Marden, Mrs. Anna as. 
Marsh, Mrs. Mary D 
Marshall, Miss Mary 
Martin, Miss Frances M, 
Massey, Sylvie P. 
Mason, Sarah C. 
Maxson, Caroline Elizabeth 
McCarthy, Dora B. 
McCartney, Margaret 
McCandless, William W. 
McCandless, Mrs. William W. 
McCleiland, Mary J. 
McConnell, "James 
McConnell, Mrs. gee A. 
McConnell, Mary 
McCormick, Elizabeth C. 
McElree, Harriet J. 
McFate, Elsie 
McGaugham, Ida A. 
McKay, Rosina A. 
McKown, Miss Ida M. 
McLear, Miss Anna M. 
McMann, Charles Franklin 
McMullen, Addie A. 
McMullen, Miss Hessie 
McMurtrie, Miss Mary A. 
McPherrin, Mrs. Jennie 
Mease, Olivia 
Mellon, S. Anna 
Mendenhall, Miss May C, 
Miller, Clara E. 
Miller, Florence Se 
Miller, Miss Lydia 
Miller, Sophia A. 
Miller, Susan Frances 
Moon, Sallie J. 
Morgan, Amos Robert 
Morgart, Cora C, 
Morgan, Mrs. — Dean 
Morrow, Miss Ella 


udwig, ] 


our 


Sue E 


Reifsuyder, Mrs. Anna M. 
Richards,Mary McConaughy 
Riehle, Mrs. M. B. 
Robbins, May Estelle 
Robins, Anna A, 

Robins, Rebe 

Robingson, Ella C 
Robinson, Annie z. 
Roney, N. Ida 

Ross, Miss Lina 

Rudy, Mrs. Laura D. 
— Mrs. H. W. 
Schermerhorn, D. M. 
Schoch, Cora Irene 


Schofield, Daniel C. 
Scollay, _— Annie H. 
Scott, Ada R 

Scott; Amos 

Seal, Anna L. 

Searight, Letitia Jane 
Searles, Mrs. Lottie 
Selleck, Charlotte 
Sersall, Miss Cecilia 
Shaiffer, Emma M. 
Shaiffer, Miss Satira 
Sharpless, Mary B. 
Shattuck, Julia A. 
Shaw, Annie Martha 
Shaw, Miss Lizzie Crawford 
Shimer, Adella F. 
Simmons, Mrs. M. S. 
Smith, Abner F. 

Smith, C. Louisa 
Smith, Mrs. Ida T. 
Snider, Carrie H. 
Snively, Ida E. 
Spangler, Louisa 
Sprecher, H. Ida 
Springer, — Blumer 
Steckel, Lewis 

Steele, James a 
Stevens, Clara F. 
Stevens, George W. 
Stewart, Mrs. Mary J. 
String, Benjamin T. 
Stoner, Mrs. Annie E. 
Sturdevant, Ella U. 
Sutton, Mrs. Ma G4 Agnes 
Swartz, Samuel 


Sweet, ‘Howard M. 
Sweet, May Mac. 
Taylor, Miss Lillian 
Thompson, Mrs. Ida M. 
Thompson, Rose B. 
Thompson, Sue P. 


Arnold, 
Baker, ‘Annie 
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Tillett, Sallie A. 


Tipton, Cynthia Powers 
Townsend, Miss Lizzie E. 
Transue, Mary A. 
Tunison, Mary E. 
Turner, Dora Botsford 


Mrs. Hattie Wheeler Tyler, co“ ’ ened 


Ulrich, Chas. P. 

Ulrich, Laura ¢. 
Unangst, Mary M. 
VanBoskirk, uy E. 
Vance, Mrs. M.D 
Vaughan, Carrie E. 
Wagner, Harry R. 
Walp, Mrs. Anna E. 
Ward, M. Ella 

Ward, Mary ~- 
Watson, Ma | Ag 


Whiteman, 8. J. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. E. M. 
Williams, Ma 
Williams, William P. 
ban Anna G. 

Wilson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wilson, Mary M. 
Wilson, Susie A. 
Wiltsie, Altheda V. 
Woehrle, John W. 
Woolheater, Emma 
Woolman, Elizabeth Naomi 
Woomer, Miss Laura M. 
Yeakel, Miss Katharine 
Young, Emily L. 
Young, Margaret T. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Appleton, Mrs. Martha W. 
Arnold, Gertrude Eldora 
Mrs. yd J. 


Bissell, Mary Elizabeth 
Blackin 
Boswert 
Burgess, Mrs. Hattie 

Chace, Mrs. Thomas 

Clark, Elizabeth C. 

Clayton, Mrs. B. F. 

Connolly, Maria Louise 
Crocker, Elizabeth Matilda 
Crosswell, Mrs. C. Ida 

Day, Mrs. Sarah Lizzie 

Day, Sylvester Hamilton 
Draper, Harriet Lee 

Esten, Willie Merrill 
Farrington, Lillia Richmond 
Gardiner, Fannie B. 
Gardner, Emily B. 

Greene, Alice J. 

Greene, Alpheus L. 

Harris, William W. 
Harrison, William Henry 
Hart, Laura M 

Hart, William Dickinson 
Hollingdrake, Mrs. O. G. 
Howard, Daniel 

Howard, Sarah W. 

Miner, Helen H. A. 

Moss, William W. 

Mumford, Annie W. 
Newton, Mrs. Abbie P. 
Noble, George Henry 
Noble, Mary A 

Orswell, Eunice Etta 

Perry, John Arthur 

Prosser, Mary Jane 

Racine, "Ulysses 

Sheppard, Mrs. Jane P. 
Stillman, Mrs. Addie G. 
Stillman, Harriet H. A. 
Walcott, Gregory 
Wheeler, Climena Grover 
Wheeler, Emma Arabella 
Whipple, Frederick A. 
Whittlemore, Mary M. 
Wilbur, Miss Harriet D. 
Williams, Abbie J. 
Williams, Nellie A. 
Winsor, Mary A. 


on, Mrs. E. H 
, Rebekah Kaighn 


D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Cannon, Miss Bessie D. 
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TENNESSEE. 
Bard, Mrs. Ma: 
Blackman, Ruth Waite 
Cummuns, "Miss Willie 
Granniss. William John 
Hoshall, Mrs. W. E 


Martin, Jeremiah K. 
McNear, Miss Mary I. 
Patteson, Guy Elder 
Preston, Mrs. Exta M. 
Rogers, Miss Kate 
Rogers, Miss Sallie 
Shackelford, Marion 
Steele, Anna Borah 
Steele, Isaac Donnell! 
Williams, William D. 


TEXAS. 
Arthur, Dora Fowler 
Brooks, Mrs. William 
Cameron, Flora B. 
Clark, Mrs. Ione 
Funk, Olive O. 
Hamilton, A. V. 
Hays, Leon Sidney 
Hearne, Mrs. Anna Dea 
Humphries, Miss Viola 
Jackson, Mary P 
Jones, Hattie C. 
Lawler, Rev. Finis Eugene 
Lewis, Mrs. Emma D. 
Lewis, S. Elva 
Lyttleton, Nannie Rice 
Mayes, Alice L. 
McDowall, Mrs. Mary 
Murphy, Miss Genevieve 
Nicoud, Emma 
Orgain, Dru J. 
Stewart, R. B. 
Terry, Mrs. Julia M. 
Turner, Mrs. Eudora A. 
Zearing, Lucinda Helmer 
UTAH. 
Burton, Miss Wilma 
McIntosh, Mrs. J. T. 


VERMONT. 
Batchelder. M. Nettie 


Bigelow, Miss Minnie Maria 


Boright, Ethel Louise 
Brooks, "Miss Kate M. 
Carr, Miss Carrie E. 
Clark, Mrs. Lottie A. 
Coburn, Miss Philea 
Comstock, Bessie Kimball 
Corwin, Nellie Mary 
Crombie, Miss Harriet H. 


Prior, Clara L. 
Raymond, Mrs. Ellen R. 
Scott, Mary —— 
Sherburne, Mrs. A 
Sherburne, Ada J. 
Smith, Hattie H. 
Stetson, Rev. Ursula F. 
Stickney, Lizzie Ellen 
Stilphen, Katie M. 
Swan, Anna C. 

Walker, Mrs. Ann E. 
Whelden, Myra A. M. 
Whitney, Mrs. Emma A. 
Woodworth, Nelly H. 
Wright, Emma A. 


VIRGINIA. 
Adamson, Arthur L. 
Allen, Miss Annie R. 
Allen, Miss Joan W. 
Allen, Martha E. 

Bland, Emma Branch 
Fadeley, Anna M, 

Fisher, Ella R. 

Guerrant, Carrie T. 
Hazen, D. D., Rev. Jas. K. 
Jahuke, Bertha Ulricka 
Jahuke, Sallie F. 

Kent, Ellen Hunter 
Maxwell, Miss Bessie Alta 
Maxwell, Sarah L. K. 
Pace, William Cocke 
Phillips, Lizzie S. 

Pratt, Mrs. Eveleen 
Smith, Miss Mary Stuart 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Allison, Mrs. Mary S 
Black, Lizzie A. 

Boggs, Addie M. 

Hamill, Henry Phelps 

Pratt, Charles Evelyn 

Seibert, Lizzie 

Skinner, James Marshall 

Vance, Miss Mary 

Wood, Warren 
WASHINGTON. 

Bailey, Mrs. Georgietta N. 

Bosworth, Julia S. 

Bradish, Miss Lena 

Carpe: 

— keniee = 7 

nny, Alice Kellogg 

Donaldson, Mrs. Lucretia M. 

Jacobs, Clara Ball 

Johuson,N. Della 

Male, Moliie E. 

Platt, Hanna A. 

Savary, Philip 


Cummins,Mrs.Mary Frances Stannus, Rosa 


Damon, Miss Frances S. 
Darling, Emma Lydia 
Denny, Eusebia Mead 
DuBois, Mary S. 
Fisher, Nellie Alice 
Flint, Mrs. Flora E. 
Flynn, Nellie F. 

Ford, Florence C. 
Foster, Mary J. 
Fuller, Martha Colton 
Gates, Mrs. George C. 
Gates, Mary L. 

Gates, Ruby E 


Gleason ,Mrs. Sarah Lysenbee Brown, Mrs. Au 


Gray, Frank L. 
Gray, Mrs. Frank L. 
ome. Gertrude L. 


Hollister, Emma May 
Holt, May Harwood 
Hoyt, Miss Minnie B. 


Hyde, Mrs. Gertrude A. 
Landon, Charles Huntoon 
Lees, Mrs. Hannah 
McIntyre, Emma L. 
Nelson, Miss Lucy E. 
Nourse, Margaret Morris 
Nourse, Mary Belle 
Peirce, Mrs. on M. 
Phelps, Augusta M 

Pinney, Mrs. Ann D. L. 
Pollard, Rowena Athelia 


Stork, Mrs. Ella Townsend 

Taylor, Mrs. Grace Wilson 

Thomas, Edward Alden 

WISCONSIN. 

Adriance, — William 

Agnew, Mrs. A. J. 

Babcock, Bertha Lorene 

Barrie, Ada E. 

Bickford, Mrs. Helen A. 

Bickford, Isaac B. 

Blake, Ella R. 

Blake, F. Edith 

sare N. 

Burnham, Mrs. Florence G, 

Burnham, Mrs. faa & 
Carpenter, Mrs. z w. 

Cate, Mrs. Lucy 

Chapin, Martha &. 

Coates, Miss Luella 

Cogswell, Miss Sarah 

Coie, Annie E. 

Cole, William EK. 

Colman, Henry 

Colman, Mrs. Lucinda S. 

Compton, Mrs. H. H. 

— Darwin C. 

Cowen, an. c 


peg Mrs. A.A 
Dixon, Susie 
Donovan, Mrs. C. A. 
Earle, Mrs T. B. 
Eastman, Maggie 


nter, Mrs. Charlotte B. 


Eastman, Morton 
Edwards, Ma 
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Caskey, Wm. D’Arcy 
Cathcart, Caroline 


ry 
Hichelberger, Margaretta W. Cavanagh, Maria 


Emery, Harvey H. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Eliza 
Field, Mintie G. 

Ford, Mrs. Louise Alden 
Foster, Martha Jane 
Fuller, Mrs. Alpha A. 
Fuller, Mary D. 

Garrett, Mrs. Mary E. 
Germond, Mrs. Ellen F. 
Goldspohn, Emma S. 
Greene, Mrs. Nathalie C. 
Harrington, George 
Hastings, Hetta Sue 
Hathaway, Agnes L. 
Hays, Miss Eliza J. 
Hazell, Mary Elizabeth 
Hendrickson, Jennie K. 
Hess, Ella M 

Hewitt, A. M., Rev. John L. 
Hitchcock, M. Louise 
Hornick, Kittie E. 
Horton, Schuyler C. 


Kirwan, Mrs.LizzieWadleigh 


LaMont, Jennie 

Laverty, Mrs. Helen 
Little, Mrs. W. E. 

Lockin, Miss Ella R. 
Lockin, Miss M. Etta 
Lockwood, Mrs. Eunice N. 
Lunn, amg 4 Heroy 
Lunn, Mary E. 

Luther, Mrs. Jessie Nelson 
Mace, Hellen F. 

Mace, James C. 

Mace, John Alvin 

Merrill, Mrs. Geo. S. 
Merrill, Mrs. Mattie H. 
McKay, Mary J. 

Millard, Miss Alta 


Charlton, Mrs. James 
Churchill, Miss Annie F. 
Crandall, "Mrs. Mary K. 
Donald, Jean Harvie 
Donald, Richard Alexander 
Dyer, William Edwin 
Farquhar, John D. 
Fennell, Josiah 
Fleming, David 
Forde, Annie 
Forde, Minnie 
Fraser, Anna Hill 
Gondee, Isabella 
Green, Mrs. Lillian 
Hall, M. D., Ernest Amos 
Harrison, Arthur William 
Henzy, Hattie E. 
Henzy, Jennie A. 
Henzy, Kate E. 

Hilton, Martha 
Irvine, Amelia A. 
Jost, Annie C. 
Leslie, Bertha Ella 
Lewis, Julia 
Lewis, Sara 
Lovitt, Mary Guest 
Lundy, Will C. 
Mack, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Marshall, Edson a 
Maxwell, LL.B., Ph.D., 
McCallum, Susie M. 
McGuffin, ’B. 
Parks, Mrs. Murney 
Patterson, Albert M. 
Patterson, Alice E. 
Patterson, Annie C. 
Pickard, Mrs. T. A. 
Pollock, Mrs. Annie 
Pringle, Minnie 


Millard, Mrs. Annie Coleman Rilance, Mrs. Clara J. W. 


Millard, Augustus William 
Millard, Clara 
Moon, CatherineH. 
Morrison, Mrs. Cinda 
Morrison, John C. 
Oettiker, ‘M.D. , James 
Olmsted, Mrs. ‘Antoinette A. 
Parmley, Lissie Baker 
Phelps, Helen P. 
Prescott, Mrs. Hattie L. 
Purdy, Julia Edna 
Roberts, Mrs. A. L. 
Roberts, : Gaylord 
Rood, H 
} mew Lg Mrs. Maggie 
Schafner, Belle L. 
Schneider, _—. 
Schneider, Emma 


Robbins, Augusta C. 
Roberts, Walter 


ock wood Skinner, F. S. 


Slocomb, John P. 
Sponagle, Letitia Letson 
Steves, Mrs. Clara T. 
Stewart, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Stewart, George Ferdinand 
Strathy, Cecil Alexander B. 
Taylor, Elizabeth Halier 
Tees, Miss Sarah 
Thompson, Ella Evelyn 
Thompson, Jennie E. 
Thompson, Rev. C. L. 
Turner, Alice Maud 
Watson, Ida Wilhelmina 
Lag Charles w. 

h, Ellen R. 


Wai 
Schultze, Mrs. Alice Kollock Williains, William James 


Seaton, Mabel 

Sheldon, Sophia 
Shepard, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Shepard, Mary Yale 
Skewes, Eleanor J. 
Skewes, George 
Skewes, Mrs. Ruth C. 
Slayton, Mrs. Kate 
Sturdevant, Mary E. 
Swift, Lydia A. 

Tinker, Elizabeth 
Thompson, Mrs. Emma 
Towner, Mrs. Nellie T. 


Winchester, Almira M. 

Wylie, Mrs. Mary J. B. 

Zuikan, Nelson B. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Miller, Etta A. 

Steves, Mary Alice 

Tully, Mrs. Mary A. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Morry, Annie Hutchings 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Upham, "Katherine a pawn age Mary Emma 


Webster, Mrs. Ella 
Week, Mrs. Ida G. 
Whelan, Mrs. C. E. 
White, Arvilla E. 
Williams, Ella June 
Williams, Frances, E. A. 
Williams, ulia M. 
Williams, Miss Mary D., 
Williams, S. Cornelia 
Woodling, Miss Martha L.. 
Yale, Martha Beadle 
CANADA. 
Beam, Dina S. 
Blatchford, Mrs. T. 


Bowman, Chas. M. 
Brackbill, Sara C. 
Buck, A. ‘Ada 


nk, Petronella A. 
Devilliers, Minnie C. 
Ferguson, Miss Abbie P. 
Fouche, William 
Harris, Annie M. 
Hofmeyer, Adrian J. L. 
Landfear, Mary E. 
MacCrone, Elizabeth M. 
Palmer, Mary B 
Pentz, Martha G. 
Symington, Anna M. 


APAN. 
Church, Ella R. 
INDIA. 
Messmore, Winnifred 


WEST INDIES. 
Hagerman, Andrew James 





